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HEAD OF “BARON,” INFANTADO MERINO® RAM.—Bre 


The fine Ram, whose head is portrayed above, 
is of the breed known inthis country as Silesian 
Merino, Ye was bred by his owner, Mr. Wm. 
Chamberlain, of Red Hook, N, Y., from pure 
Infantado stock, and has a documeatary pedi- 
gree running back to 1811, when his ancestors 
were imported from Spain into Silesia. The 
wool is fine and very dense, with comparatively 
little grease or yolk, and the fleece, which usual- 
lyweighs about 16"|, pounds, covers tlre carcass 
remarkably, and grows well down to the hoofs. 
We regret not to be able to state the weicht 
of cleansed wool, for we are confident it woul] 
compare most favorably with that of fleeces 
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which, in the grease, would weigh a great deal 
more. He took the first prize in his class at the 
last show of the New York State Agricultural 
Society, where the artist secured the sketch for 
the above engraving. It was very gratifying to us 
to witness the satisfaction of several wool man- 
ufacturers (some of whom we asked concern- 
ing their opinion of Mr. Chamberlain's Silesians,) 
when they examined the fleece of this ram and 
other sheep of the same stock. It confirme: 
us in a Jong held opinion that it will pay for 
farmers to produce such wool as manufacturers 


want to buy. The wool of these sheep is of 


great uniformity and excellent quality, opening 





D AND OWNED BY Wa. CHAMBERUAIN.—Drawn from Life for the Amerteitn Agriculturist, 


brilliantly, but the yolk gives it a dark crust at 
the surface. This kind of Merinos have com- 
pact, well-formed carcasses, and are not given 
to wrinkles nor grease in the excessive fashion 
of those popularly known as the Vermont or 
American Merinos, The Infantado’s were im- 
ported also into this country about the same time 
that “ Baron’s” ancestors were taken to Silesia, 
and from 1813 to about 1845 were bred pure by 
Stephen Atwood of Connecticut. As now 
known, the two families both claiming much 
the same parentage, present notable differences, 
though many similarities, and breeders of good 
judgement are divided in their preferences. 
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for realy reference to any desired topic. We have on 
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We hope our readers will not think that we are 
| unscasonably ‘‘harping upon one string,’? when 
| we again insist upon the necessity of laying defi- 
| nite plans for work to be done. This makes the 
difference between success and failure—between 
| thrift and unthrift, provided of course, that such 
plans are made, as may be, and are, carried out. An 
| old farmer knows by experience what. may be done, 
| by what has been, and it is well for the young farmer 
| not to undertake too much. Depend upon it, time 
| will not hang heavy on your hands. -Do what you 
undertake, thoroughly well, but do not ‘ putter” 
and fuss to no account. Especially regard four 
things: First: “Your own /ealth and that of the 
family, especially that of the good wife—relicving 
her in every possible way, by servants, by washing 
machine and wringer, by sewing machine, by your 
own helpful care, solicitude, and interest in her 
work and cares. Second—Systenm: Having every 
*thing go according to a preconcerted plan. Third— 
Time: Being prompt, up early, having chores done, 
breakfast ready at the moment, and the work of 
the day begun as nearly as possible at the 
same hour daily—and so through the day. Besides, 
allowing full resting spells, permit no loitering of 
men or teams. Fourth: If you employ one or 
more hands, impose a strict responsibility in regard 
to certain work, and enforce the same. Thus things 
will go smoothly. 

There is one thing farmers are very apt to neg- 
lect, and that is, the Kitchen Garden—many of 
them hardly glance at the Aints in another column. 
A good vegetable garden is the most profitable 
part of any farm. Manure will pay best applied 
there, and labor will produce more comfort, food 
and gratification if expended in the garden than 
elsewhere. And in the neighborhood of villages 
there are always quick sales for fresh vegetables, 
aud by the preparation of a little more ground and 
a small additional cost for seed and tillage, no in- 
considerable income may be derived. Think of this 
while making plans for March and April work. 


Hints About Work. 

At the North we are pretty much cut off from 
proper field work, yet, as the Agriculturist goes 
Southward, it soon comes upon bare fields and soil 
in which no frost remains long. There spring 
begins in good earnest a month or six weeks earlicr 
than in our latitude (41°), and ‘spring plowing,”’ 
etc., is there winter work. We adapt these 
hints to our own latitude, but are apt to anticipate 
a little, chiefly in order to have plenty of leeway 
in case the season is especially early. 

Field Work.—Dead furrows in grain fields and 
furrows plowed for surface draining should be 
clear, so that the ground will not wash much in 
thaws. If grain is badly harmed by frost put on an 
even light dressing of muck or soil or simply roll. 

Grass and Clover Seed may be sown if the ground 
is bare and the frost is out. Itis best to be done on 
a very light snow in case the surface is not frozen. 
Any kind of grass or clover seed may be sown. 

Manure may be hauled out to the distant 
fields when there is good sledding, but it should 
only be such as is well composed and which will 
neither wash nor deteriorate essentially by expo- 
sure. It may easily be put in this condition 
by the use of muck, but very little that is hauled 
to the field in the winter time is so protected 
from the action of the weather, and half to two- 
thirds is wasted. 

Buildings —Timber may be prepared for any 
repairs, or for new buildings which may be de- 
sired. (Pine, Spruce, aud Hemlock, may be cut at 
this season.) Stables and cellars should be opened 
and aired on warm dry days. A little salt sprinkled 
around posts, which form the foundations of corn 
cribs and similar structures will prevent their being 
harmed by the frost. This is true of gate posts. 

The Wood Lot affords plenty of work in cutting 








fire wood, getting out framing stuff, cedar bean 
poles, stakes, and such things. Avoid cutting trees 
that are full of sap at this season, or as soon as the 
weather is warner—as the maple, beach, etc. 
Ice.—Review what has previously been said about 
storing ice, it is not too late so long as good ice 
can be procured. Pack only solid ice, removing all 
the soft snow ice that may be attached to the cakes. 


Secure Seed of each kind of grain it is proposed 
to sow this spring. If you can do so, select seed 
grain from a large quantity by repeated winnow- 
ings. Send for catalogues of seedmen, study them, 
and order early. At the same time also 


Secure Good Farm Hands.—February is usually 
the time to make the best engagements. 


Working Stock, if not employed, should not be fed 
too much grain, but roots should be in a measure 
substituted, and if hard worked, feed accordingly. 


Horses ought to be kept sharp-caulked, as ice is 
more dangerous if it exists only in spots than when 
it covers the ground. Feed four quarts of carrots 
with a handful of ashes and half as much ginger 
daily if they get ‘off their feed”? for lack of ex- 
ercise. They are approaching the time when they 
shed their coats, and as they are then liable to take 
colds, they should be well fed and in good con- 
dition. The tax upon the system in renewing the 
coat is considerable. Brood mares, with foal, need 
especial care, lest they slip and fall, orin playing 
strain themselves, or get kicked. 

Colts.—When there is a foot of snow on the 
ground the time is particularly favorable to training 
and breaking colts to saddle and harness. Gentle- 
ness, firmness and sugar are the specifics, with the 
common sense use of which, we warrant it easy to 
break any colt not made vicious by bad boys or men. 

Oxen should come out in fine condition for spring 
work on little besides corn stalks if these are 
properly prepared, namely: cut up, soaked and 
salted with a very little meal upon them. 

Beef Stock may have a little increase of meal or 
oil cake when they begin to shed their coats. 

Cows that are giving milk may well have wheat 
bran and oil-cake meal on their cut and soaked 
stalks. The carlier they are dried off, the better 
will the calf be, in all likelihood, but if milked 
until nearly time for the new milk to “spring”? a 
tendency to give much milk is increased. 

Calves intended for veal may very early be taught 
to nibble hay, and finally to eat a good deal, and 
with what skimmed milk they can get in their 
boiled gruel, they will make rapid progress. 


The Currycomb should not be neglected, its 
exercise on all kinds neat stock and horses is a 
great prevention of disease and vermin, and is 
productive of thrift. 

Sheep should be kept so assorted in flocks that all 
can get the proper allowance of feed. Provide a 
warm shed, feed straw and hay in racks, and grain 
in troughs ; of course, feed some roots, or hemlock 
boughs, or both. House ewes near yeaning time, 
where they will have room, warmth, and comfort. 

Visit all the stock personally the last thing at 
night and first thing in the morning. See that 
they have water enough, at least twice a day, better 
three times. Give salt frequently, and let them 
stand several hours in the yards every day if fair. 

Poultry.—Set one or two clutches of the earliest 
eggs, mating the finest pullets with the best old 
cock, as early in the month as possible, provided 
you can furnish the chicks warm, dry, light quar- 
ters. Kept clean, and attended with care, they 
will make fine birds, either to improve your own 
flock, or for the fall shows. 

Swine.—Keep the shoats at work at the manure. 
We often think of the saying of a Massachusetts 
farmer, that for corn, a cob that a hog had breathed 
on is worth a bushel of yard manure. Brecding 
sows near farrowing, should be well sheltered, and 
have warm nests away from other swine and be fed 
well, but not with heating food; afew raw pota- 
toes or other roots are promotive of milk, and 
make an excellent addition to their diet. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
ess 

The ‘note of preparation” should be sounding 
in every department. Occasional mild days will 
allow of some out of door work, and the tool-house 
and repairs in the work shop will give abundant 
indoor employment. Have everything ready, not 
only the tools and appliances, but have all plans made 
for the opening season. This month, catalogues of 
the dealers are ready, and if trees or other nursery 
stuff or seeds, etc., are to be purchased, our adver- 
tising columns will show where the articles are to 
be had. Order early, as the stock of some things 
is often exhausted later in the season. In sending 
an order to nurserymen or seedsmen write plainly, 
and put only one article upon aline. Mistakes are 
usually as much the fault of the purchaser as of the 
seller, who is often puzzled to find out what is 
wanted. If any correspondence is necessary, have 
it separate from the order. Give clear directions 
how the articles are to be sent, and do not omit to 
given the address in full. A dealer of our aequain- 
tance recently received an order inclosing money, 
but no name was signed; a few days after he re- 
ceived a letter from the same writer, which in- 
formed him that an order had been sent a few days 
before, but that the name had been forgotten, and 
this letter of explanation also had no name to it. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The principal items of out door work were indi- 
cated last month. As the severity of the weather 
moderates, the knife may be used in shaping 

Young Trees.—Cut tnem back to secure a stocky 
growth, and awell balanced form. Do not cut so 
close to a bud as to endanger it, nor so far above as 
to leave astub. The treatment of young trees that 
have been badly formed is noticed on page 62. 
Though February is not the best possible month for 

Pruning, there are many who are obliged to do it 
now; select a time when the wood is not frozen, 
and observe the precautions mentioned on page 62, 

Old trees and neglected young ones may have a 
awash of soft soap, mixed with water enough to 
apply with a brush. If there is much loose bark, or 
a great accumulation of moss, a blunt scraper may be 
used. Some are made for this use. Every cluster of 

Caterpillar’s Eggs removed now is clear gain; 
the Tent-caterpillar’s were described in January. 

Cions are to be cut on mild days, and kept in saw- 
dust or moss until wanted. Earth or sand will keep 
them as well, but they are less pleasant to use than 
when preserved in moss or saw-dust. Cions are 
readily sent by mail; tie them in a bundle, wrap in 
oiled silk, and over all put a stout brown paper, and 
tie securely. Mark ‘cuttings only,’’ and put no 
writing in the package. Postage is 2 cents for 4 oz. 

Grafting should be deferred until the buds of the 
stock begin to swell—which they will do this month 
in some parts of the South. Root grafting ought to 
be finished up, and the grafted roots ready to set out. 

Nursery trees will be received by some of our 
southern readers, and if long on the way may have 
euffered from drying, or they may befrozen. Com. 
pletely bury all dried or shrivelled trees, and if not 
too far gone they will become plump iu a few days. 
Any packages, the contents of which are likely to 
be frozen when they are received, should be allowed 
to thaw gradually in a cool place before opening. 

Manure may be spread in tbe orchard wherever 
the ground is not frozen. 


Fruit Garden. 


Continue to exercise oversight, and see that no 
injury comes to trees and plants by animals. If 

Grape Vines were not pruned in autumn, take 
advantage of the first thaw, and do it this month. 
The wood from winter pruning is not so good for 
cuttings as that removed in fall, and if used for 
this purpose must be carefully selected. 


Currants may also be pruned, and the cuttings 
buried until the weather allows of their being set. 


Dwarf trees treat as noticed above, under Orchard. 





Kitchen Garden, 


As there is but little to be done here, in northern 
localities, our notes for January are equally good 
now. Make every preparation for spring work. 

Manure, whether for garden use or for hot-beds, 
should be accumulated. When the heap becomes 
hot it should be turned to avoid injury. 

Hot-beds are to be made at the South, and at the 
North, if very early plants are wanted. For the 
simplest form of hot-bed see page 63. Prepare 

Straw-covers, as described on page 63, or straw 
mats ; the last are made by stretching a warp of five 
tarred strings, the width of the sash and a foot 
longer, then laying on handfuls of straw, each of 
which is to be bound to the warp by asmall string. 

Cold Frames need more close attention as the 
weather gets milder. Open them whenever the 
weather is not severe, and harden off the cabbage 
and other plants to fit them for early transplanting. 

Root crops still in the ground, such as horse- 
radish, parsnips and salsify are to be dug and mar- 
keted whenever the ground is sufficiently thawed. 

Onions, if frozen, should be kept so by a covering 
of hay to prevent alternate freezing and thawing. 

Poles and brush that may be needed for beans, 
peas and other climbers, are best cut before vege- 
tation starts, and while the swamps are frozen. 

Rhubarb is easily forced where there is plenty of 
manure. Cover the roots with boxes or barrels, 
and surround -them well with heating material. 
‘The leaves soon start, and when grown in the dark 
in this way are 2xceedingly tender. Do not forget 
that all labor is lost unless you have good 

Seeds.—If there is any doubt about the quality of 
seeds, be atany trouble or expense to procure those 
of a reliable character. Buy of responsible parties 
only. The postal arrangements, for all except 
points reached by the over-land mail, aresuch that 
it makes but little difference where one lives, as 
the mail puts him in reach of all the seed stores in 
the country. See ‘Basket’? item on page 50, 

ee 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The mild days will allow pruning to be done. 

Ornamental trees, as a general thing, should be 
left to assume their natural form, but it sometimes 
becomes necessary to remove branches that are in 


* the way, and others that have become injured by 


winds or snow. All pruning of them should be 
done with as much care as with fruit trees—for 
which see article on page 62. 

Shrubs, too, will need the knife and the shears. 
They ought not to be cut into formal shapes, but 
left still in their natural form. Those that bloom 
upon the new growth may be shortened at pleasure, 
while those that have their flower buds ready formed 
only need to have crowded branches thinned out. 

Repairs of fences and of trellises, arbors, and all 
garden fixtures may be made and painting done. 

Pits and cellars where plants are stored will need 
looking to. Give air on mild days; if the plants be- 
come very dry and likely to suffer, water moderately. 

Dahlias, Cannas, and other roots, stored in the 
cellar for winter must not be allowed to be damp 
enough to mould or rot. If this occurs, separate 
the affected ones and remove to a dryer place. 

—— 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


The variable weather this month will demand 
care with the fires to secure that uniformity of tem- 
perature so necessary to success. 

Insects are easily kept in check if taken in time. 
Burn tobacco occasionally at night at closing the 
house to keep the green fly in cheek. 

Camellias and other shrubs that have done flower- 
ing may be trimmed into shape. The camellia, 
especially, is often neglected in this respect. 

Bulbs are to be brought into the green house to sup- 
ply the place of those that have gone out of flower. 

Propagation of all kinds of bedding stuff may be 
commenced, and seeds of annuals may be sown. 





Roses coming into flower may have very weak 
liquid manure, not more ‘highly colored than ‘téa. 


Fhe Apiary for February. 


Bee culture requires, in its most suecessful man- 
agement, the right thing to be done promptly at 
the right time, hence, all necessary appliances 
should be in readiness before wanted. Bees do not 
wait omr convenience, and so we must closely 
observe their habits and accommodate ourselves to 
them. A knowledge of them can be gained from 
the standard works on Bee Culture, but practice, 
in connection with the theoretical knowledge, is 
essential to success. It is easily gained, and e0, 
young bee keepers need not be discouraged by a 
lack of success for a year or two. Bee keepers in 
most of the United States and Canada encounter 
two draw backs—namely, cold winters, and an in- 
terrupted and irregular succession of flowers. 
These may be obviated, to a considerable extent, 
by protection in winter, and by cultivating honoy 
producing flowers, adapted to bee pasturage. 

Success depends to a great degree in being able 
to know what is going on within the hive—for this 
moveable frame hives are necessary. Then & is 
proved that Italian Bees are superior tothe common 
or black ones, not only because they are more in- 
dustrious, better workers and breeders, but espe- 
cially because more easily handled (if pure), hence, 
it is best to have them if they can be obtained. 


MEMORANDA, FURSISHED BY M. QUINBY. 

Only the light newly fallen snow is dangerous to 
bees; if a warm, bright day should come the day 
after snow has fallen, shade the hive to discourage 
the bees leaving. Should bees that are housed 
become uneasy, and some of them, leaving the hive, 
discharge filth on its sides, it is well to put them 
out some good warm day, and return at night. If 
bees are to be changed to any new stand or bee- 
house, let it be done this month, or next, at least, 
before they fly out to mark the locality. It is worse 
to move a short distance than a great one. Separate 
stands and roofs are approved by many, and if 
adopted, should be crowded with hives, to secure 
all possible advantages. This involves the necessity 
of making artificial swarms, and rearing and in- 
troducing laying queens to all the hives as they 
need them; this is not a difficult operation. 

See that no full colony is without one longer 
than two to seven days. Those intending to do 
this, should prepare now a few miniature moveable 
comb hives, with a few of the combs filled with 
dry combs. Directions for raising and introducing 
queens will be given at the proper season. This 
month is a good time for purchasing more stocks, 
if wanted, as they may be moved safely by sleigh. 

When purchased stocks have been housed dur- 
ing the winter, they should have at least one fair 
day on which to fly, before starting on a journey. 





The Indiana Horticultural Seci- 
ety.—The annual meeting of this Society was held at 
Indianapolis on January 8th. We extract the following 
from the letter of a correspondent who was present: The 
veteran President, J. D. G. Nelxon, of Fort Wayne, open- 
ed the meeting with some interesting and enconraging 
statements as to the status of Horticulture in the State. 
Sundry papers and reports were presented by the officers 
ef the society and from county societies. The following 
members were elected to office: President, J D. G. Nel- 
son, Fort Wayne. Vice-Presidents, A. Furnas, Danville ; 
Calvin Fletcher, Indianapolis ; J.C. Shoemaker, Rome ; 
E. C. Siler, Parke County. Secretary, S. W. Pearson, 
Plainfield. Corresponding Secretary, Jos. Gilbert, Terre 
Haute. Treasurer, J. 8. Dunlop, Indianapolis.—Commit- 
tees were appointed to examine and award premiums 
upon the specimens on the table. The show of fruits was 
very extensive and fine. Quite ‘an array of native wines 
was also on exhibition. Several papers of interest were 
read during the course of the ses@fons—but the great 
work of the meeting has been the revision of the Fruit 
Catalogues, the result of which can only be seen in the 
official report, soon to he printed. In the course of the 
Aiecussions, insects came in for a share of consideration, 
and many testified to the advantage they had gained from 
reading the Practical Entomologist. One evening was de- 
voted to the:memory of the late Seeretary, Geo. M. Beeler, 
and to the presenting an eulogy of him to a large and st- 
tentive audience of his fellow-citizens and admirers, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Jupp & Co,, Publishers, 41 Park Row, N. Y. City. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance;: $..50 
each for lexs than four eonies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each namie. 


ORANGE 


ee ee a a ind 


DO YOU WANT, 
Without Expense: 


Do You Want a fine assortment of 49 kinds of first- 
rate Garden Seeds for spring use—enough for any family ? 
Do You Want 100 papers of Flower Seeds, of choice 
kinds—just such as will beautifully adorn your homestead ? 
Want a good lot of Nursery Stock, your own 
such as 


Do You 
selection from the 
Fruit Trees, Oraamental 

Do You 
18) No. 1 Concord Vines which are 


best nurseries in the country, 


Trees, Shru>s, Plants, etc. ? 


Want a dozen No. 1 Tona Grape Vines; or 
good everywhere ? 


. 
Do You Want a dozen bulbs of the beautiful Japan 


Lillies, which you can plant for bloom next spring? 


Do You 
Sewing Machine, your choice from the seven best kinds? 


Want for your wife, or a friend, a first-rate 


Do You Want one of the Best Washing Machines? 
Do You Want one of the Best Clothes-Wringers ? 
Do You Want a splendid, Silver-plated Tea-Set, of 
beautiful form—heavily plated on the best white metal? 
Do You Want a best Silver-plated Castor and Fruit 
Basket combined, one of the most beautiful ever made? 
Do You Want a dozen of the dest Silver-plated Tea- 
Tablespoons, or Dining Forks? 


spoons, or a dozen 


Do You Want one of Steinway & Sons most excellent 
$625 Pianos, an instrument—commended by everybody ? 


. A. Prince & Co.’s first-rate 
and $112? 


Do You Want one of Geo 
Portable Melodeons, 4 or 5 octave, sold at $67 
Do You Want a most beautiful and valuable Lady‘s 
Gold Watch—one warranted by Benedict Brothers? 


Do You Want a really good Silver Watch, Hunting 
case, of excellent make, and a correct Time-keeper? 
Do You Want arcally first-rate Double Barrel Gun ? 
Do You Want one of Spencer’s Breech-loading, Hunt- 
ing Rifles, that shoots seven times with once loading ? 
Do You Want a chest of the very best Tools made? 
Do You WanT a set of Mathe- 
matical Instruments for drawing plans, sketches, etc. ? 


very excellent 


Do You Want one of Morton’s Gold Pens,the best made? 


Do You Want one of Woodruff’s Improved Barome- 
ters—the best weather prophet, or guide, we know of? 


Do You Want a first-rate Premium Buckeye Mower? 
Do You Want one of Allen’s excellent Cylinder Plows ? 
Do You Want an Aquarius or Water Thrower? 


Do You Want a set of 16 great Volumes of Appleton’s 
New Cyclopedia, which is a whole library in itself? 


Do You Want one of Worcester’s Great Dictionaries ? 


Do You Want from one to ten of the past valuable Vol- 
umes of the American Agriculturist, bound or unbound ? 


Do You Want from one to eight of the Volumes 
of the valuable old Genesee Farmer, neatly bound ? 


* Do You Want Downing’s Splendid Work on Landscape 
Gardening and Rural Architecture—a beautifal volume ? 


Do You Want from $10 to $100 worth of Good Books ? 
Do You Want, for yourself and friends, a dozen of the 
most ingenious portable Pocket Lanterns ever made? 
Well, all these good articles are offered in our Premium 
List to any and all persons who make up clubs of sub- 
peribers to the Apviculturist, according to the table in the 


next column. Thousands of persons have already re- 
ceived from one to half a dozen of these premiums, and 
in most cases by only a few evenings in canvassing. 
Frequent cases are reported to us where premium can- 
vassers have cleared from $10 to $30 a day, by earning the 
premiums and selling them.—There are in our country 
more than five million families, and single persons, who 
ought to have the Agriculturist, and who would be greatly 
benefited by reading it. A good many such persons live 
in your neighborhood. It only needs you or some other 
enterprising person to call upon them, show a copy 
of the paper and ask them to join a club. There is 
plenty of time to do this—five months if you desire. In 


more than two thousand places such clubs have already 


| been made up, but there are more than 20,000 other 


| secured without expense. 


Post-offices in the United States and British Amcrica, 
where clubs can just as easily be raised, and the premiums 
Human nature, and the people 
are about the same everywhere; it only needs the same 
enterprising person in each town to get up the desired 
Can not you do it? 


club. Who will do it in your town. 


Try it. If you chance to fail in getting a large club this 


| year, even a few subscribers will open the way for many 
| 


more next year, and every subscriber you get will help 
develop taste, good culture, and increased comfort and 


interest in the Household. TZry it this month. 


Men and Women of various occupations, 
Farmers, Gardeners, Post-masters, Mer- 
chants, Wechanics, Clergymen, Teachers, 


| Soldiers, Boys, Girls, ete., can engage in the 


work of soliciting subscribers and secure good pay for it, 


, in the excellent and desirable premium articles. 


| 


Any person so disposed can make up a premium list— 
It is a pleasant work. Any 
or more of his 


the offers are open to all. 
one who persuades a dozen, or twenty, 
neighbors to fead about their business, does much to im- 
prove and elevate the character of the people, and to bring 
increased value to his own homestead, and to every other 
homestead around him. 


Our premiums are all veally valuable articles, such as 
By whole- 
we are 


we can cheerfully recommend to our friends. 
sale purchases, by advertising arrangements, etc., 
able to supply them as premiums on far better terms than 
we could sell them, and we thus pay our canvassers much 
more than we could possibly do in cash. 


We invite every reader who lives where no one is al- 
ready actively engaged in raising a premium club, to take 
hold in these leisure winter days, and secure such a club. 
We often receive several different premium clubs from the 
same Post-Office....The last column in the table shows 
how many subscribers are required when they are sent 
at the lowest club price of $1 a year for 20 or more. The 
next column shows the number required at the regular 
price of $1.50 a year. (See notes following the table.) 


Our premiums are standard articles, and enough 
can be obtained to supply all calls for premiums for six 


months. Every canvasser can take abundant time, but 


As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 


with each list of names, the exact subscription money. 


Remit in Post Office money orders, drafts or checks on 
N.Y. City, if these can not be had, register money letters. 


(e Every name designed for a premium list must 


be so marked WHEN sent in. (We can not count others.) 


Old and new subscribers count in premium lists, 
but a part should be new names, for it is to obtain 
such that the premiums are in part offered. Papers to Pre- 





i; mium clubs need not all go to one Post Office, 


Table of Premiums and Terms, _ ¢ — 

+ « 
For Volume 26—(1567). se scribers 
=S required 

Open to all—No Competition. £3 yi 
No. Namesof Preminm Articles. nal dosed hd 
1—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds) $5 00; 13 | 33 
2—F lower Seeds for a Fumily (100 kinds) $5 00) 13 7 
3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds — sane $2000 30) 97 
4—TIona Grape Vines (12 of No. *)........ $18 00' 27] 9 
&—Concord Grape Vines 400 « of yo. 1)...$12 00) 19] 6 
6—Japan Lilies (8: Bulbs ............. #600; 15 | 45 
7—Sewing Machine Wheeler & Wilson) ..855 00; 60 | 240) 
8—Semring Machine (Grover & Baker)..... oy 00, 69 | 210 
9—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) . 00) 86 | 82" 
1—Sewing Machine (Florence)............. $63 00, 70 | 270) 
VWi—Seiming Machine 8 gato gl icone 55 00, 60 | 240 
12—Sewing Machine (Howe's), ... 00; 67 | 270 
13— Washing Machine (Doty's) . 1400 21 | 70 
14— Clothes Wringer ( Best— Universi 1000, 18; 58 
13—Tea Set (Hart's best Silrer Piated)...... $50 00, 66 | 225 
18— Castors and Fruit Basket (do. do.}. 00 44 | 140 
17—lre or Water Pitcher (do. do.)....$18 00) 27 | 90 
I8—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... $750) 17) 50 
19—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do. ae i 00; 22) % 
20—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.)....315 00) 2 | 75) 
21—Piano ( Best Steinway & Son's 7-octave) $6% 00 520 (1550 
2% 2— Melodeon, 5-octare(G. A.Prince ews “8)$112 00)! 138 | 400 
23—Melodeon. 4-octave (do, do.) $67 00) 78 | 295 
24—Ladies’ Gola Watch (Reautiful). seaaeu - 130 | 400) 














25— Do uble Barrel Gun (Very qood).. 
27 — Spencer's Breach- foatong Rie Hing ) 883 00 


00 | 
2%—Silrer Watch ( Valuable Time Keeper) == 48 | 158 
46 | 
70 | 
28—Tool Chest (First Quality of Tools)... .844 50 60 | 190 



















29—Case of Mathematical Instruments...... $900 18 | 5S 
3°9—Cuse of Mathematical Instruments.... $15 00; 22. 7 
31— Morton's Best No.6Gold Pen (Silver C "ae $s 7 14) 42 
33 - Morton's Best No.5 Gold Pen( Silver C — 50, 11 | 35 
33—Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial).. 1800 27 | 90 
34—Burometer (Woodruff's Mercurial).. 12 00' 19| 6 
33—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No. 2. "$12 5 00, 150 | 45 
36—Allen's Patent Cylinder Plow, etc........ £0 50. 31 | 100 
37—The Aquarius or Water Thrower... ..$11 00, 19 | 65 
38—American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s)..... 80 00' 96 | 325 
39— Worcester’s Great Illustrated Dictionar y$i2 2 19 | 65) 
40—Any Back Volume Agriculturist\ < $1 } 2¢ 
41—Any Two Back Volumes do. | ¢: i | 26 
42—Any Three do. do. do. |sS $525. 18| 3 
43—. Any Four do. do. do. TS\3 370) 15) 
44—Any Five do. do. do. | =z $8 15) 17] 54 
45—Any Six do. do. do. {8 s$i9 50; 19 | 61 
46—Any Seven do. do. do. | 523312 25 21] 6 
47—Any Eight do. do. do. | TB $1400/ 23] 7 
48—Any Nine do. do. do. 2X $1575 2] & 
49—Vols. XVI to XXV do. }™ $17 50) 27 | 
50--Any Back Volume Agriculturist ) 2 50) 24 
51—Any Two Back Volumes do. BS $5 00 3f 
52—Any Three do. ao. do. | 88 $750 16] 4 
4ny Four do. do. do. 22 $10 00! 18 | 6 

Any Five do. do. do. | Se $1250 21 7! 

Any Six do. do. do. a $1500 24) 
G%—Any Seven do do. do. =. els oe, Bi & 
57—Any Eight do. do. do. SE $20 00) 30 | 102 
58—Any Nine do. do, 4 we $2250, B 11¢] 
59— Vols. XVI to XXV eo, 3 82500 36 | 116 
60—Genesee Farmer, 1858-1965,8 Vovt.. Bound 1400 21 ric 
61—Dow ning’ sLandse ape Gardeni'g) > $650 15] 46 
62—Cum mings & Miller's Architect.\ ~ 1000 18 | & 
63—A $10 Library (Your Chotee).. =. $1000 18] 58 
64—A $15 Library do. S% $1500 24) 85 
65—A 20 Library do. SP 82000 31 | 108 
66—A $25 Library do.! ER $2500 38 | 1% 
67—4 $30 Library do. SS $3000 44 | 144 
63—A $35 Library do. = . $35 00 50 | 182 
69—A $40 Library do. SS $1000 56/17 
70—A $435 Library do. SS $1500 & | 192 
Z1—A $50 Library do. SS $5000 68 | 207 
72—A $60 Library — do. FS gH 00 8) | 27 
73—A $75 Library do. = R75 00 «100 | 282 
74—A $100 Library ws. 00 00 125 | 360 





do. ¢ 
75—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.) 





76—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon).. “S 00. 60 | 240 
77—One Dozen Pocket Lanterns..... ubkesaene 9 00 } 48 


(Pe Every article offered is new and of the very best 
manufacture, No charge is made for packing or boring 
any of the articles in this Premium List. The forty 
three Premiums, Nos. 1, 2, 6, and from 29 to 32, 
and from 40 to 75 inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, (at the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, by any conveyance that may be specified. 


(Ce We take so much pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium list, saves the risk usually run. of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
trresponsible parties, Every thing we send out as a 
premium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 


Specimen Numbers of the Agricu/turist, Cards; 
and Showbills, as may be needed, will be supplied to Can- 
vassers. These should be used carefully and economi- 
cally, as each extra copy of the paper, with postage 
(2c.) which must be prepaid, costs about 12 cents. 


For Full Description of the severa! premiums 
see October Agriculturist, pages 349 to 352, or apply for 
a Descriptive List, which will be furnished free and post- 
paid. We have room here for only the following: 


No, 63 to 74—Good Libraries.—These 
can be selected by the recipients, from any of the books 
in the list in the next column. The books wilt be 
delivered free of cost, by mail or express. 


No. 75—General Book Premium.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 63 to 74, 
on sending any number of names above 25, nay select 
Books from the list (next page), to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each. or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 


* 
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$1.50. This offer is only Sor clubs of % or more. The 5. Sine tien New-Y ork aus eal we ‘iuaniaiadls pe 1, the receipts at this port have been 191,000 bees, 
dooks will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by us. Flour, Wheat, Co Corn, Ry e, Barley, Oats, and at a:l the shipping ports of the country, 890,000 bales ; 

— us, us, bus, us. us, us. | ex: _ hi rt. 193.5° alo ~ii 
1968...... 900,054 522,660 11,079,904 248,548 1,329,812 1,190,583. | pa ee yoo ies sane preron — 
ae 1,402,144 2,527,926 4,549,610 198348 " ——  ” 94 Sor | US es; estumated stock now here, 165, ales, 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 1864 hols, 5 12198, 433 7 Subst ae : 2135 | and at all the ports, at Jatest mail dates, 53,000 bales... 
seeees STE ? 7, wy te dD | y, " a 7 
[For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be | 1362......2,961,518 2.9 si3 755 12,029,848 1,041'549 2061 2i Wool has been in moderate request for manufacturing pur- 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. [a7 All pee Rss aig ‘ 11M Be 28,8 Bae O88 on 1,000,405 ed Hee: : poses, and there has been more firmness, without any re- 
these are included in Our Premiums, Nos. 63 to 75, above. |\ 1859,....11,038,516 "297,587 493 oe ie 550 2568 | Markable buoyancy in prices. The stock of domestic 
Allen's (L. F.) Rural Architecture .................ceees $150 | a | fleece in this market on January 1st, was 4,450,000 Ibs. ; 
Allen's (BL ) Americ an Farms iook................... 50 G. Comparative Stock of Flour in New-York. Jan, 1: | of domestic pulled, 890,000 Ibs. ; of Texas, California and 
ro iota fhe ae 50c.; Cloth — 45 1865. 1866. 1867. | Oregon, 2,080,000 Ibs., making the total stockof domestic 
American Horticultural Annual, esa P: iper, 50¢; cluth 75 | Western and State Flour, bbls.... 465,835 703,232 630,357 | wool here at the opening of the new year %330,000 Ibs., 
American Bird Fancier........ 39 | Canadian Flour, bbls.............. 4,950 22,810 3,200 | } 
American Rose RIN ena, For ccsstasereses Southern Flour, bb’... 37,4683 26,250 50 17,359 | peggy 500,000 Ibs. Jan. 1, 1366, and 4,790,000 Ibs, Jan. 1, 
American Weeds and Useful Plauts.... ee | 1865. The total stock of foreign here on the Ist of Jan. 
4 . : Grand total, bbis................ 8, 34,502 929 | : 
Barry's Fruit a acai ae a Aa ene : ‘ 508,248 TBH 5 wr, - ' 1867, was 25,460 bales, or equal to 14,902,500 Ibs. The im- 
Bomons: 8 Puuiterer’ s Companion........ 7%. Comparative Stock of Grain in New-York, Jan. 1: | ports of forcign wool at this port, in 1866, reached 58,724 
Bcoci’s New Book of Flowers... 00700000 13 | 1864. 1865. 1866. 1867, | bales, against 53,129 bales in 1865, and 113,663_ bales in 
Bast 3 pe Ss arde! n piroctory .. slats Pihcia, conan : | Wheat, a. Raevaiees 5, ie La 2,940,108 rit a | 1864. The total arrivals of foreign and domestic wools at 
uist’s Fami itchen Gardener..... | Corn, bush ovelgtt il, 001, 7 15,908 ; 3 OO we, 2D ee ee < 
Burr's Veget: Seles ot America ada pales tye Sea | Rye, bush......... : - "3409 212'298 518-448 Perk 28 | this port in 1866 were 150,705 bales, equal to 69,033,216 
eee pie oe -Grower’s Guide... Barley, ~ hash Reese 304,104 1,009,337 2, 540, 525 | Ibs, against 50,460,203 Ibs. in 1865, and 77,699,443 Ibs. in 
connects gy ery vig OO cea Oats, bush........... ‘34th 335 3,018,301 2,246,852 3,479,384 | 1864. The clip of wool in the United States, in 1866, has 
ir a sggsagssseversrcnesesnensianensessees ‘ | 8. Receipts of Breadstuffs at Albany, by the New York | been estimated at 137,000,000 Ibs., yielding about fifty per 
DAGG 6 MIOGEFN TLOPSE DIOCTOP. .. ccccccercccccccccccce | 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor... 1 Canals in each of the last seven years ; | cent. of clean, pure wool....Tobacco has been in more 
Dog and Gun aoase eee paper, 0c... cloth: : j Flour, Wheat, Gen, Rye, Barley, Oats, } demand at steady rates. Hay and Hope have been in bet- 
Downing’s Country Houses. .° ...........escsccecaeeeeess bus. bus, bus, bus, bus. | ter request and firmer ...Seeds, Rice and Hemp have been 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening (new > | 1960.....1,149, oo 11,176,000 14, 15.500 at 100 A 609 6, 640,00 ; quiet and rather heavy in price. 
Dow ning, 8 Fruits and Fruit Trees of America . j 1861 36,687 23, oe oa FY r 
owning’s Rura sR OEE ree uns ‘ < ’ r y apache iw ° Sot 
Eastwood onc nn hee Re OE eee aa | ¥- 20,603,600 47 0, 500 3, 100" 500 12 New ¥ = k Live Steck Markets. 
¥-7} oes 600 _— 352,400 820, 300 The supply during the past five weeks has continued fair 
t 9,200 











Ellictt’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guide 
Flax Culture.. 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture.. 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming, 
French’s Farm Drainage.. 
Fuller's Grape Cult urist. . 

Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist. 
Gardening for Profit, by Peter lfenderson 
Gray's How Plants Grow. 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one V 
Guenon on Milch Cows.......... 








‘ “ meee mae et ENO OO 
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Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation, plain 4.00, col’d 5 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos.,in2 Vols. Each 1 
Herbert's Hiits to Horsekeepers.. 1 


MOD Culture, ...05<00 550500 








Husmann’s Grapes and Wine.. aes 1 
Johnston's Agricultural C hemistry.. es Pees Aa ae 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural C gpd Pree 1 
Johnson's (Prof. S. W.) Essay son Manures.. ainteer- ae 
Langstroth on Hone eS ee ay chica se 2 00 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses...............-..... 1 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor. . 3 50 
Mayhew’'s Illustrated Horse Mz inagement.. 3 50 
Mayhew’s Practical Bookkeeping for Farmers......... § 
Blanks for do do. setawlcdk ane 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot.......... Mikeis nse rKCNRERtAS i) 
DUN ALUN OF MEUM OWOOG S65 6'si0:65 5.0000 n'snsecesaewis atecnees 1% 
My WEBCO UATO RG DMOVIOW bo csiceciesecces ovssscueeses . 13S 
Norton’s Scientitic Agriculture.............ccc--s scence 4 
30 


Onion Culture........ 


Our Farm of Four a s (bound) 60¢........... paper 
Pardee on Strawberiy Culture. ...........scccccccccccecs 15) 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. S. W. Johnson.............. 13 
Pedder's Land Measurer.................0000, ban ingonke 60 
—— s Mysteries of Bee Keeping (NEW) ............. 150 
andall’s Sheep Husband ry............cccccccccccccccces 1 50 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husb: — Rais ccmasae wees 1 09 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.... ........... ..eeeeee 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog, paper 30C..... ..cloth.. 60 
Rural Annual, by Joseph Harris ............. 2... 35 


Saunders’ Domestic Bf eg AL (N — ), paper, aes bound 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Boc 

Scribner’s Ready Reckoner 
Skillful Housewife 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book 
Thompson's Food of Animal: 
Tobacco vaease SE er eee 
Todd's (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manua 
Warder’s He dges : and E vergreens.. .. 
Watson's American Home Garden 
Woodward's Country Homes.. 
Youatt and Spooner on the Hors 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle..... 
Youatt on the eer 
Youatt on Sheep.. Sere 
Youmans’ Household Science.......... Uocicalssiawicceieniiais 


eh 2 eee 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month, ending 
Jan. 22, 1866, and also for the year ending Dec. 31: 

a. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 


RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Outs, 
30 days this m’th299,000 1,475,000 2,078,000 $14,000 1,059,000 1,227,000 
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25 days last mi'th417, “000 2,409,000 2,184,000 481, 000 3,247,000 1, 752,000 


Rye. Barley 


000 218,000 546,000 
179,000 891,000 


SALES, Flour. Wheat, Corn, 
30 days this month, 248.500 681,000 1,722. 
25 days last month, 214,000 1,012,000 2, "593,000 


‘Re Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
--299,000 1,475,000 —_—_ 314,090 1,059,000 1,227, rye 


RecrEIPts, 
30 days 1867... 





25 days 1866. ...125,000 31,500 39,000 11,300 10,500 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
30 days 1867.... . 248,500 681,000 1,722,000 218,000 546,000 
23 days 1866.... . 218,000 473,000 952,000 65,000 46,000 
3e Exports from New York, Jan. 1, to Jan. 19: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Oats. 
17.652 12,885 194,024 13,912 14,324 
avsabe 55,237 50,284 850 15,419 2,661 
47,742 43, 834 74,500 1,825 141 


4. Receipts of Breadstuffs in New York in each of 
- the last four years; 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. ye. Barley. Oats. 
1866... +062 120,835 5,729,912 22,189,532 1,814,948 5,695,485 S5tl O66 
ee -3,628,526 8708929 15 3,935,277 899,679 3,239,054 9, 851,955 
1 


cee DOG 717 13,453, 136 
19,957,856 


7164.80 491,915 2544801 12: 
WHOS... LA STAUGD 19,957,856 14/234009 ABDIBOT 2143,485 





1, 


639,900 900 4.551, 60 10/817. 
400 24. 198,000 1,52 


500 
800 6,801, 600 10,240,30 





BS 









9. Receipts at Chicago for three years: 

a Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats 
1866..... 837,200 11,960,891 33,035,081 1,925,818 1,505,590 10,048,320 
A865 * 186.551 9,465.6'8 25,125,638 1,166 109 1,595. 754 10,337,899 
1864.....1, 141, 791 11,257,196 13,623,087 960,116 "740,446 13,653,941 
10. Shipments from Chicago for three years: 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oata. 
1866... 1,797,100 9.670,900 en Sane ze 9,835,085 
1865 | 1,022,527 6.877.818 24.618,153 839,227 48,913 9,582,065 
1864....1 *153,486 10,515,389 12,557, 1995 798,703 262,145 14,588,637 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
oo 15. Jan 22, 
PRICE OF GoLD 137% 13: 9% 
FLour—Super to Extra State $7 = @i150 $940 @12 40 
Super to Extra Southern... . 1050 @1625 1175 @i7 00 
Extra Western .........c00« a >) @1650 1015 @17 00 
Extra Genenee. .....c.cccccces 11 60 os 00 1245 @15 00 
| Supertine Western .... -.§ 75 @950 940 @1050 
BON AOR aks. sccciacetncens 5G @715 6409 ©3800 
Corn MEAL... ....... 500 @540 500 @550 
WHEAT— All kinds of White. 299 @330 300 3 40 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 18 @300 200 @ 305 
Corn—Yellow - 1% @18 18 1 20 
I ih ccaas Sivcaccntivec 109 @112 118 1 20 
| Oats—W Western . hecnis 4 @ 66 2 @ & 
BENE ado) s0aice pte 0 <csa@es 0 @ — 6 @ 7 
Rye e Pre ss Tt, 115 @ 1 30 
BaARL wa . 8 @120 80 @ 120 
HaY—bale i a 9 @135 13 @16 
Loose . 10 @140 14 @17 
STRAW, # 106 6 @100 8 @12 
Cc vacant lg! ARE rs, # D 3 @ 3iK@ 36% 
Hops —Crop of 1866. # B® ..... 3 @ 6 3 @ 
Featugrs—Live Geese, eo 50 @ 100 6 @ 8&5 
Skep—Clover.#? Bb ... 13%@ 15% 18%@ 15 
Timothy, # bushel............ 323 @38R% 330 @3 70 
Flax, ®@ bushel..........05... 275 @310 260 @28 
Suear—Brown, @ .... ... B 12% 9 @ 12% 
Mouasszs. Cuba. # gl R@ & 33 @ 50 
CorFreK—Rio,(Gold Drice)# Db 14 @ 18% 145 @ 18 
Tosacco, Kentucky, &¢., @ Bb. 4@ X 4@ ® 
Seed Leaf, 3 @ 60 3 @ 0 
Ww o0oL—D -mestic Fleece, ®. 87ik@ «65 40 @ 6 
Domestic, pulled, @ B........ 27T%@ 55 80 @ 55 
California, unwashed,........ 20 @ 40 2 @ 40 
TALLOW. # ii ¥@ il Wwke 11% 
OU CaKkE—# ton ......... 55 00 @56 50 53.50 @57 00 
PorK—Mess, # barrel.. 2150 @22% 19.80 @21 50 
Prime, ® barrel @—- 16% @170 
BeEer—Plain mess... 1800 @17 50 1200 @18 00 
LarkpD, in barrels, # f. 124@ 18% 124%@ 13% 
Burrer—W oars, ca 5 @ 8 5 @ 3% 
State, # b F @ SX @ 8 
CHEESE . 8 @ li 9 @ 2W 
BraNs—® bushel . @33% 23 @350 
Peas—Canada. # bushel. 14 @155 155 @16 
Eeas—Fresh, # dozen <« Ce & 3B @ 42 
PouLtry—Fowls, #.... ... 21 @ 2 12 @ 15 
Turkeys, #® 0 @ 8 188 @ 2 
PotaTors—Mercers, #@ bbl... 223 @27 250 @2% 
Peach Blows, # barrel 0 @250 250 @ 300 
PoratTores—Buckeye, ® bbi.. 175 @2B 25 @250 
APPLES—®@ barrel,..... ....... 350 @5(0 353 @750 
CRANBERRIES, # barrel...... 1000 @1400 1500 @20 00 





Gold has been down to 131%, up to 137%, and closes at 
135% .... Breadstuffs have been less freely offered, and also 
in less active request. Prices improved early in the month, 
but have been variable and rather depressed for two 
weeks past. There is now more firmness apparent, and 
holders evince more confidence in the immediate future, 
though the demand is not very brisk. The expogt busi- 
ness has been checked by the scarcity of desirable freight 
room. Receipts from the interior have recently been very 
light, and the available supplies have been diminishing 
since the opening of the new year. We give, in the ac- 
companying tabular statements, a comparative exhibit of 
the stocks of flour and grain on hand at this port, Jan. 1, in 
each of the last three years. This, with the comparisons 
of the receipts ‘at, and exports from the port, for three 
years, constitutes an interesting feature... Provisions 
have been in better request, but at irregular prices, the 
market closing slightly in favor of sellers....Cotton has 
been in fair demand, opening buoyantly, but closing hea- 


vily. Thus far, in the currest cotton year, commencing with 


for the season, as is shown in the following table: 








WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Culves. Sheep Sivine, 
OOD ceuiverednagas a2 6,599 54 550 24,050 15,650 
, SS BAe eer 4,000 40 400 = 11,890 =. 23,350 
Jan. 8. cocccced gel 90 455 » 000 19,000 
Jan. 15 4,400 66 269 8,500 20,500 
GO OE. vided cxscavenas 3,880 50 506 18 50) 18,250 
Total in five Weeks....24,200 300 2,180 85,350 96,750 
Average per Week...... 4,810 60 436-17, 270 19,350 
do. do, last Month... 5,821 63 923-25, 138 17,500 
do. do. prev's Month. 6.770 102 1,220 =. 29,406 =. 21,000 
Average per Week, 1866. 1,200 20,000 13,000 
do. do. do. 1865..... 1,500 16,001 11,023 
do. do. do. 1,511 15,315 12,676 
do. do. do. 1 694 9,941 21,670 
Total in 1866 62.420 1,010,000 672,000 
Total in 1865 7,991 836,733 pened 
Total in 1864, oe 75,621 732.462 

Total in 1863....... . 264, ‘091 6,470 35,709 519,316 1, tot ri 


The supply has been fully up to the requirements, at 
least until just now, when the severe storms are interfer- 
ing with transportation.... Beef Cattle have not va- 
ried greatly in value during a month. A few extra ani- 


| mals command 17c.@18c. # tb, estimated dressed weight ; 


| good or first quality, 15'4c.@16\%c. ; 


| 14c. @ tb, live weight; 





medium, 144¢.@ 
1544c. ; common to pooresf, 14c.@12c.... Mileh Cows, 
—The receipts have been light, but the demand is small. 
Extras, when sold, bring $90@$110; good, $80@ $85; 
common, $60@$75 ; poor, $55@$45.... Veal Calves.— 
Receipts light. Really good animals sell readily at 13¢.@ 
other grades, 1244c.@10c., accord- 
ing to quality; some of the poorest 9c..... Sheep and 
Lambs.—The supply has been very large for the sea- 
son, and prices have continued very low until within a 
few days. The present rates are 7¢.@7'¢c. # th. for supe- 
rior lots, some extras, 8c. ; good, fair sheep, 6c.@7c., and 
poor, 54%¢.@6c.... Live Hogs.—The supply has been 
ample, and with large receipts of dressed hogs, and the 
heavy decline in barrelled. pork, prices have ruled very 
low, sometimes as low as 6%c. ®@ 1, live weight. The 
latest sales were at 7c.@74c. 
—_ + — 9 


ae 


[The following sent by the Publishers of the Evening 
Post to our advertising columns, was crowded out, and as 
a matter of courtesy we admit the advertisement here.] 





The Weekly Evening Post, and the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for $2.50 a year. 


———— > — 


We have made arrangements with Messrs, Orange Judd & 
Co., publishers of the American Agriculturist, which will 
enable us to furnish a copy of their excellent paper, together 
with our own weekly paper, at the low price of two dollars 
anda half a year for both The advantage of this arrange 
ment to our readers is easily demonstrated, thus: 

The price of a single copy of each is— 
WEEKLY EVENING POST... 2.2.0... cece eeeeeneeeeereeeeeee 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. asta 
Cost of both, if ordered separately. . 
Cost of both, if order¥’t through us or them.......... 

Those who prefer thie Semt-WERKLY EVENING Post. can 
have both it and the Agriculturist for Four DOLLARS A Year. 

The Agricuiturist is a monthly journal of the highest 
character in its branch. By the above offer farmers and 
others in the country can obtain, at a very low rate, the 
WEEKLY or SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING Post, which is care- 
fully made up for family reading, and each number of which 
contains, besides the news and political discussions, full and 
interesting accounts of new books, Home and Foreign Gos- 
sip, the current talk of our own and foreign capitals, made 
up by experienced hands here and abroad, a story carefully 
selected; trustworthy and full market reports, and a great 
variety of other interesting matter; and can combine with 
this an excellent monthly journal of agricultare. 

Gemend for 


In thie way the whole reading mattis by elf 
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the members of an intelligent farmer's family can be fille, 
ata very reason.ble price. 

We have frequently commeniled the American Agricul- 
turist to our readers as the best paper of its clases in the 
country, and weare glad to know that its value in the future 
will be greatly enhanced by a liberal expenditure on the 
part of the publishers in several departments that will add 
greatly to its interest in the family circle. 

The two journals, one montlily, the other weekly or semi- 
weekly, as the subscriber prefers, furnish a full supply of inter- 
esting reading matter, relative to all that occurs in the world 
of literature, art, science, polities, and what is spoken of and 
discussed in the great centres of civilization. Address WM. 
C. BRYANT & CO., PuBLIsHERS OF THE EVENING Post, 41 
Xassan Str., Cor. Liberty, New York, or: ORANGE JUDD & 
CO., PusLismmers AmMzR. AGRICULTUBIST, 41 Purk Row, NL. 





The “Evening Post,” New-York, 
A Newspaper. 

Now, as always, pledged to the advocacy of the Great 
Principles of Free Sort, Free Spreou, Frex Lanor, FREE 
Men and Feze Trape! 

PLEasaNT Worps. The following complimentary express- 
jons are selected from numerous notices of this Journ:!: 

“The” Evenine Post of New York city—where else ? for 
this paper bas the proud cognomen of * The” Evenine 
l’osr—is one of the most ably edited, racy and high toned 
papers in the country. We heartily bear witness to the 
ability, character and culture di-played in its management, 
and wish it even more prosperity in the next than it has ex- 
p-rienced in the last half century.—Chicago Post. 

The EvgNIna Post is a pattern of typographical style and 
neatness, and the favorite of the literati of Gotham. Its 
editorials, able and high-toned, are written in the interest of 
ro party, are always up to the times, and often a Lttle ahead. 
It is an acknowledge! leader, and wiclis a powerful in- 
fluence upon the mind of the nation. —Boston Voice. 

ihe New York Evenina Post is onc of th: largest news- 
p.pers of the United States, and always one of the best and 
jnust entertaining ; its friends and readers are of the most 
substantial class in the country.— Taunton ( Mass.) Gazette, 

The Evenine Post jis edited with as much ability as any 
paper in the country, and its instincts and pincip!es are all 
in favor of freedom and the progressive party of the day.— 
Htallowell Gazette. 

The Eventne Post is one of the very best papers we re- 
ecive; its editorials are thoughtful and digniied, its news 

judiciously and carefully selected, and a general culture 
an literary taste characterize its contents. Asa cood family 
and newspaper, it has no s"perior.—Achtabula Sentinel. 

“he Evexin@ Post is an honor to American journalism. 
I>. -<nified, direct, and forcible in style, its editorials are 
{quently models of linguistic purity and elegance. — 
Christian Intelligencer. 

Remittances should be made, if possible, by draft or 
Post-office order, payable in N.Y. Specimen copies free. 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., PuBLisaers, 41 Nassau 
Street, New-York. 
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Contai a at variety Items, including many 
4 and Supectitons hich we throw into smaller 
ype and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


—— 


“& CO.”°—Another Agriculturist 
Publisher.—Last month, page 10, an addition to our 
editorial corps was noted, and we now have another pleas- 
ant announcement. In October, 1865, it was stated that the 
previous Publisher had associated with himself Mr. 
Luctus A. Cuasz, of Boston. The copartnership thus 
formed, has gone on pleasantly and very prosperonsly for 
nearly a year anda half. But the business and editorial 
cares have increased so rapidly, that, with the experienced 
and very effective: aid of his.partner, Mr. Jupp has not 
found even the partial relief from severe labor that he has 
for years needed. The copartnership has therefore been 
still further enlarged by the addition of Mr. SamuEL 
Buswuam, JRz., who has fora number of years past super- 
intended the issuing of the extensive book and periodical 
publications of the American Tract Society, at Boston, 
Mass. (Our readers who also read the “‘ Child at Home,” 
will be glad to recognize Mr, B.as the “Uncle Paul” 
and ‘‘ Victor’ of that paper.) That Mr. Burnham's labors 
have" been appreciated there, is pleasantly attested by 
the gréat surprise boxes, containing silver plate and other 
valuables, which have just. followed him here, sent as 
_ tokens of regard and esteem by his late associates in the 
Tract House, and among business men of Boston, and by 
the teachers and scholars of the Sabbath School of Dr. 
Kirk’s church, of*which he has been the superintendent for 
several years past. The present firm of Ornance Jupp & 
Co., will thus consist hereafter of Messrs. Orange Judd, 
Lucius A. Chase and Samuel Burnham, Jr. With-this new 
aid, therefore, unless our friends insist upon increasing 
the business of this office far beyond the present bounds, 
which indeed they seem inclined to do, Mr. Judd may 
@ecure. that telief from unremitting and severe appli- 








cation, which he has so long needed, though he will, 
a3 the senior and largest proprietor, continue to superin- 
tend and advise in both editorial and business matters. 
We fear it will be difficult for him not to still endeavor 
» hold the plow and drive; but the associate editors 
and publishers intend to enforce upon him less labor and 
more leisure; for,in common with our readers, we desire 
that his period of public usefulness may be long extended. 
....We give a hearty welcome to the incoming partner, 
and trust he may find his new field of labor as pleasant and 
useful as his former one. Thus reinforced in both the busi- 
ness and editorial departments. with all the previous work- 
ing force continued, we expect the Agriculturist, in its 
new Quarter Century, will exhibit the results of increased 
energy and efficiency, and, with its adjunct book depart- 
ment, will accomplish much towards the diffusion of 
eound information, and the development and improvement 
of the important interests of the Farm, Garden, and 
Household.—AssociaTg Eptrors. 





A Literary Newspaper.—The New 
York Evening Post—edited almost as long as we 
can remember by our favorite American Poet, Wm. CuL- 
LEN Bryant, whose ‘** Thanatopsis *’ we learned * to 
epeak in public on the stage’ when a youth—is one of 
the best family, literary and general Newspapers in our 
country. We do not endorse or azree with all its politi- 
cal and financial views by any means; but aside from 
these peculiarities, we prefer it to almost any other jour- 
nal in the country, as a literary and family newspaper, al- 
ways safe from any thing that could possibly injure the 
morals of even the youngest member of a household. It 
is full of intelligence from all parts of the world. The 
Post, tozether with the A yried/turist, will supply most that 
is needed ina family, aside from the Religious Journals. 
The Evening Post is published Daily. Semi-Weekly, and 
Weekly. The subscription price of the Weekly. (which, 


like the other editions, is a very large sheet), is $2 a year; | 
and of the Semi-Weekly, $4.—In accordance with a prop- | 
osition from the publishers. we will be happy to receive | 


any subscriptions for that paper. in combination with the 
Agriculturi:t, as follows: — One copy of the Agriculturist 
and one copy of the Weekly Evening Post, one year for 
$2.59. One copy of the Azriculturist and one copy of the 
Semi-Weekly Post, one year for $4. By this arrangement, 
a saving will be made to the subscribers. 


This Namber Late, — Tie immense 
press of business at the opening of the year—far greater 
this year than ever before—the necessity of re-making 
up the paper to increase its size beyond what was at 
first designed, some temporary ill health among our 
editorial corps, etc., have all combined to keep back the 
present number behind the usual time of going to press; 
and thouzh we make duplicate Electrotype plates of the 
pages, and shall use double presses on the forms, it will 
take some time into February, to get the last numbers 
into the mail bags. The March number is in active pre- 
paration, and we expect to get it off in time to reach most 
of our readers by the first day of the month. 


of printing Engravings in the beautiful style of this jour- | 


nal, is necessarily slow. The utmost capacity of any 
presses yet made, which can print in our style. does not 
exceed 10,000 to 12.000 copies per day, and this requires 
five presses for the five forms—one on each side of each 
sheet, the extra sheet being turned and cut. 





Phrenology, etc.—A Subscriber objects | 


to our advertising the Phrenological Journal, Journal of 


Health, and some other like things, and thus endorsing | 


them. We do not endorse any of these things. Our rules 
require that Advertisers must be men who have both the 
ability and intention to do what they promise to do; that 
everything must be above board, that the readers may be 
able to know just what is offered. Any thing of a secret 
or deceptive character, or of an immoral tendency, is ex- 
cluded. On matters of opinion, respecting politics, health 
theories, and the like, we suppose our readers intelligent 
enough to judge as to-what they want. To meet every- 
body’s views and wishes, we shonld need to leave every- 
thing ont. We have heard from the man who objects to 
planting apple trees even, on temperance principles, but 
we must advertise trees, nevertheless, 





Our Horticultural Annual, loth in 
Beauty ana Intrinsic Value, excels even the expectations 
of the Publishers, and it will give great pleasure to every 
reader. Its contents have been pretty fully referred to al- 
ready. The first 24 pages gives on each left hand page a 
complete almanac adapted to the four leading sections of 
the country, and on the corresponding right hand page a 
calendar of operations for the month, which is valuable as 
a guide to the work to be done. The following 122 pages 
are filled with original and useful information, and many 
superb engravings on a great variety of topics. The work 
is in very neat style, and is ornamental as well as useful. 
This, with the Agricultural Annual, noticed eisewhere, 


The process | 


| may well find a place in every family. Taking into ac- 
| count their intrinsic vaiue and size, these are among the 
cheapest volames ever issued. Price, in illustrated: pa- 
per covers, 50 cents; neatly bound incloth, 75 cents. Sent 
post-paid at the same prices. 

American Agricaltural Annual 
Now Ready.—After some delays from unforeseen 
causes, we are now happy to lay this New Annual before 
the public. It contains a number of exceedingly valua 
ble essays on subjects which are of universal interest to 
agriculturists. Prof. Johnson's article upon Recent Pro- 
gress in Agricultural Science, is exceedingly valuable. 
Dr. Busteed’s notes upon the results arrived at by the 
Congress of Veterinarians, present facts which should 
have an important influence upon our Legislators, and 
have not been made public in this country in any other 
| form. Col. Waring presents the most recent and sonnd- 
est views of the very important subject of Drainage ; and 
the same may be said of Mr. Clough's article on Sorghum. 
The practical views of Mr. John Johnston on Sheep- 
feeding; Mr. Carpenter on Potatoes; Dr. Hexamer on 
| Barns; Mr. Headley on Horse-Training, ctc., will com- 

mend themselves to every discriminating man. There 

are, besides, numerous other articles, practical, ex- 
plicit, an] thorou:rh, on Wheat, Barley, Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, Poultry. etc. The subjects are very fully illus- 
trated with engravinys, of a high order of excellence. 

A Calendar of Operations, and numerous useful tables, 

rules for measurements of capacity, etc., are prefixed. 

This new Annual is certainly of great value, and every 

cultivator of the largest or smallest portion of land, would 

do well to secure a copy of this first of the Annual series. 

Price, in paper covers, 5) cents; neatly bound in cloth, 

75 cents. Sent post-paid, by mail, at the same price. 





Savdry Humbags.—Tie past month has 
brouzht in the usual supply of letters reporting attempts 
to defraud the people. Our Assistant who takes charge 
of and classifies the letters in this department, sums up 
the reports for the first half ef January, thus: 5 different 
Medical Swindlers: 11 Sellers of vile Medical publica- 
tions and instruments; 6 humbug sellers of Ink and 
Washing Mixture Recipes: 38 operators in Lottery, Gift 
Enterprise. Watch. an] Jewelry Tickets, (reported in 192 
letters): sundry proypective pudiications and periodicals, 
proméxed in return for lists of names of persons; cheap, 
good-for-nothing Sewing Machines; some complaints of 
a Map Publisher, who keeps the money sent him and 
don't send the maps; ditto,a Corn Husking Machine 
maker, etc., etc., in all 66 operators, though many of the 
concerns are run by the same individuals under different 
names....The result of the Crosby House Lottery will 
make a multitude sick of such schemes, but there are 
thirty or more similar enterprises in the country, includ- 
ing several that ‘‘come the benevolent dodge“ by at- 
taching to their schemes some pretended benefit for sol- 
, diers, orphans, widows, etc., etc. We unhesitatingly 
| pronounce each and all of these affairs détestable and 
; unworthy of the slightest countenance or favor. For ev- 
ery dollar that goes to a good object, several other dollars 
find their way into the pockets of the operators—no mat- 
ter how specious their statements and pretenses. It is 
high time that both the law and the good sense of the 
country should put a stop to this new form of the old lot- 
teries, alias ‘Gift Enterprises.’’ ‘* Artists’ Unions,” 
** Benevolent Enterprises,’ ‘* Prize Concerts,” etc. 
| Chicago is a present ‘head centre"’ in this line....The 
! Jewelry, Watch, and Dry Goods Ticket men stil] continue 
their operations. They send out circulars with tickets 
pretending to give the recipient a claim to some valuable 
article, or prize, fora smallsum. Nine out of ten of these 
pocket the money sent them, and make no response to 
the letters of their victims, or when hard pressed, pre- 
tend the money has been lost by mail or otherwise. A 
few send out galvanized, showy articles ‘‘ marked" ata 
high figure, but almost or quite worthless for use. Some 
do send out cheap but very taking articles, costing almost 
as much as they receive at first, so as to baé¢ customers, 
and then they do the swindling afterwards. We warn 
the readers that every man who sends a circular and 
tickets, is a swindler, and every pretense of making you 
his special helper. is a fraud. Every other person in your 
own neighborhood whose address can be got, receives 
the same “ private and confidential’’ offer as yourself. 
....Carey, Vandegrift & Co., of Sidney, Ohio, complain 
of the classification we gave their ‘‘ Soldiers’ Monument 
Association,” in October, and claim that “its object is 
legitimate, and benevolent, its purposes honorable, and 
that all its pledges or promises wi!l be carried out in good 
faith.” We have noinformation tothe contrary, and give 
them the beneftt cf their statement. Buf their modus 
operandi is in the 1) : » ehicctional, certainly, 
and ‘theend docs + Sytoo means.” They bave 
a scheme thit is ceils ui ar less than a lottery. 
They try to Gazziv (he tai Cs cf peuple with the hope of 
i getting for $1, a $15,000 prize, also fine honses, a farm, 
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eS 
earriages, pianos, etc., and on their lottery circulars, they 
print an article fromthe August Agriculturist, in a way to 
make ,ws appear to endorse enterprises like theirs.... 
To show the extent to which people are pestered by 
the humbug operators, a subscriber sends us twenty-one 


circulars, from as many different parties, most of which | 


have recently been sent to him by mail. There must be 
many victims to these swindling schemes, or the opera- 


| 


i 


tors could not pay the enormous expense they incur for | 


printing, and the postage on the millions of circulars they 
have sent out..../ A circular about ‘‘ Jackson’s Universal 
Washing Compound,” quotes a tremendous puff from the 
“ Agriculturist.””. Some paper bearing this name may 
have said what is quoted—but not the American ** Agri- 
culturist.””. We never- heard of this compound before, 
but we condemn all the recipes for washing compounds, 
that are sold around the country. Let Mr. Johnson tell 
what ‘** Agriculturist’’ he quotes....Several subscribers 
inquire about sundry ‘‘ Mutual Coal Companies.” There 
may be one or more, good ones: after repeated solicita- 
tions, we have not gained confidence enough in any one 
to invest, though we have to use a good deal of coal... 
John L. Andrews, of Marion Co,, O., like a good many 
other unhung villains, offers for $50 to Lie a $500 ticket 
through a bogus ‘ Benefit Association.” Anybody that 
will trust to a confessed liar, ought to be cheated.—Rich- 
ard Adams, Buffalo, N. Y., is another like Andrews; so 
is C. F. Sherwood, Providence, N. Y., dias Batavia, N. Y., 
alias Huron, N. Y....Dr. Thos. Andrews, alias E. An- 
drews, of Albany, is scattering poison among the people, 
in the form of Pamphlets and Circulars, called ‘* Good 
Samaritans,”’ in which he offers murderous medicines, etc. 
Let every body, married or unmarried, beware of trusting 
a word to his statements, as they value their health, their 
lives, and their souls. There are many others of this 
class.—In the same catalogue is a monster who assumes 
the names of a pretended firm of French ladies, and 
dates from a room in the * Bible House,’ N. Y. City. 
He sends a pamphlet about ‘* Married Life,”’ said to be 
“by a Married Woman.”’ After a great deal of palaver, 
he comes to the gist of the matter, which is to advertise 
sundry. villainous articles of * French” origin. None 
but very foolish, and insane people will risk their lives, 
health and money, by giving the slightest heed to this 
epecious pretender. We are sad to know that thousands 
of women, and men too, are enduring terrible anguish of 
body and mind, and dragging out a miserable existence, 
while many other thousands have gone down to early 
graves, because they have been lured by the false state- 
ments of these very demons on earth, who, to put money 
in their.own pockets, would sell sugar-coated arsenic to 
infants.and idiots. We have little, if any more charity for 
the Heralds, the Timeses, and other journals, which pub- 
lish the advertisements of these Madame Restelles, and the 
like, who make a business of murdering the unborn inno- 
cents in hectacombs, and the fair daughters of our land 
almost by the million....We have hundreds of circulars 
pretending to be sent out from Nassau-street, Cedar-street, 
Third-Avenue, Sixth-Avenue, etc., offering vile publica- 
tions, obscene pictures, etc. None of these parties are 
ever to be found at the places they hail from, or if found, 
they have nothing for sale or to show to callers—they 
must be addressed by mail—and they never make any re- 
turn for-money sent them, unless it is when they hope to 
make a larger sum out of their victims. 


The American Pomological So- 
clety.—Col. Marshall P. Wilder, President of the 
American Pomological Society, informs us that, after cor- 
responding with the Western associates, he has fixed 
upon September 11th, as the day for the next meeting. It 
is found. that this date will conflict as little as any with 
other pomological meetings. 

American Pomology.—Doct. Warder’s 
work has been delayed, by the great number of illustra- 
tions and the inconvenience that attends the wide dis- 
tance between publisher and printer. The book is now 
approaching completion, and will be one that will be wel- 
comed by every fruit-grower. Its introductory chapters 
upon propagation, the nursery, planting, pruning, ete., 
are so full that they might well have formed a work of 
themselves. The descriptive list of apples contains all 
the new introductions and peculiarly western varieties. 
The illustrations, all made expressly for the work, are 
from original drawings, and are in a style superior to that 
of any pomological work heretofore published, Over 250 
varieties of apples will be figured, the majority of which 
were never before illustrated. In this work Doct. Warder 
presents his classification of apples, in which he attempts 
to bring the great mass of material into something like 
system. How far this will prove useful to the pomologist 
will be proven by experience, and we have no doubt that 
the author will welcome any suggestions that will facili- 
tate his object:—to aid in the determination of an un- 
known variety of frnit.. We hope to have the work ready 
during the present month. 








Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.— 
Growers of small fruits will be glad to know that Mr. A. 
S. Fuller’s work is in hand, as all who are familiar with 
his works upon the grape and strawberry, wi!l anticipate 
a valuable and practical treatise upon a subject that has 
of late years assumed great importance. There isa di- 
rectness and independence about Mr. Fuller’s writings 
that give them a deserved popularity, and his forthcom- 
ing work will, no doubt, meet with the same favor that 
has attended his other productions. We have no work 
exclusively devoted to small fruits, and the one under no- 
tice will be very full in all particulars, from propagating 
the plants to marketing the fruit. The illustrations are 
all ready, and will be numerous and fine. 





To ** Authors,’ — Letters, concerning the 
publication of books, have been of late quite numerous, 
and perhaps a general statement of ourfposition may save 
many the trouble of writing and us that of answering. 
No one need make a book unless he has something new 
to say, or can present old facts better than they have been 
given before. There are books enough; we wish better 
ones than any now extant. Wecannot decide upon the 
publication of any work without first seeing the manu- 
script. In each case the manuscript will be submitted to 
competent judges, whose decision will be final, and no 
certificates or commendations from other parties can be 
of any use. Mere compilations of any kind are not want- 
ed at any rate—we are not in the paste and scissors line. 


My Vineyard at Lakeview.—We have 
just one request to make of the author of this book—viz., 
that he will allow us to give his name and thus put many in- 
quisitive people out of misery. Writers upon grape culture 
suspect this or that person of the authorship, and we get 
numerous letters asking as a special favor the name of the 
author. We are under a pledge of secrecy which we 
shall keep until the author relieves us from it, and when 
he does, many will be amused at the wildness of their 
guesses. We can relieve the anxious ones to this extent. 
The author does live on the shores of Lake Erie, and more 
than one of those who have been so desirous to know 
who he is, have met him and talked grapes with him the 
present winter. His book is none the less valuable be- 
cause it has not his name, and is growing in favor because 
tt relates experience in grape culture, and rests its 
popularity upon its own merits. Price, by mail, $1.25. 





N. W. Live Stock Markets in 1866. 
—The following interesting statistics, prepared from the 








records kept at the Office of the American Agriculturist, | 


will give the reader some idea of the magnitude of the 
dealings in neat Cattle, Sheep and Swine, destined for 
slaughter, at the Metropolitan markets. To assist the 
memory, we give the nearest round numbers, which differ 
but slightly from the actual figures: Beef Cattle,— 
Receipts 300,800 head ; value, about $32,000,000. 
We estimate the cattle—good, bad and indifferent—to 


in 1866 of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine destined for slaughter 
were, according to our statistics, fully 2,000,00. head. 


Look Over the Table of Contents. 
—Onur readers who do not read the Table of Contents in 
each number of the Agriculturist, are apt to overlook 
valuable articles. For instance, many did not see the 
Market Reports in the December number, because they 
were not in the part of the paper where usually found. 





Gardening for Profit,—The rapid sale 
of this work shows that a treatise of this kind was needed, 
and that Mr. Henderson’s recorded experience is eagerly 
sought after. As this is the only work in which the 
practice of commercial gardening is given, it has a value 
above that of any other on vegetable gardening, while for 
the private garden it is as useful a guide as any other, 
The value of the book is increased by a full chapter on 
the construction of the best form of houses for forcing or 
forwarding vegetables. As the same style of house is 
used by Mr. H. in his extensive propagation of plants, he 
has added an appendix on the “ Propagation of Plants by 
Cuttings.”—A neat volume of about 250 pages, on excel- 
lent paper, and well illustrated. Sent by mail for $1.50. 





New Work on Draining in Press. 
—Orange Judd & Co. have now in press and will publish 
early in the spring,a work entitled ‘‘Drainine For 
PROFIT AND DRAINAGE FoR HEALTH,” by Geo. E. Waring, 
Jr., of New York, Engineer of the Drainage of the Cen- 
tral Park. This is avery thorough, complete, and prac- 
tical treatise, simply and easily followed. The subject of 
thorough farm drainage is discussed in all its bearings 
and also that more extensive land drainage by which the 
sanitary condition of any district may be greatly improv- 
ed—even to the banishment of fever and ague, typhoid 
and malarious fevers, as shown by New York experience, 





Breck’s New Book of Flowers.— 
There are plenty of works in the style of a dictionary which 
tell something about flowering plants, what family they 
belong to, and give some points of their history. Who- 
ever really loves flowers, and is not satisfied with these 
unsympathetic works, will turn with pleasure to Breck’s 
New Book of Flowers, where he speaks of them in a 
familiar, talky way, and as if he loved them. This is not 
a book made up by re-arranging antiquated English works 
on gardening, but one which was wrétten, and written 
too because the author had something to say. It is the 
only flower-book that records personal experience, and 
when that experience is that of a veteran cultivator like 
Mr. Breck, we care not how personal it is, for the more it 
tells just what he has done, the more the novice feels that 
he can do the same. In this work all the genera and the 
leading species are noticed, and their proper treatment 
given. Varieties come upon us in numbers every year, 


| and for these the cultivator must consult the frequent {s- 


average 700 Ibs. dressed weight each, and the average of | 


all sales at a trifle over 15 cents per lb. The weight of 
dressed beef amounted in round numbers to 210,000,000 
Ibs. This equals 140 Ibs. to each of one and a half mil- 
lion of people, adults and children included, which is 
about the population supplied regularly by the New York 
city markets, including Brooklyn, Jersey City, and a score 
of smaller suburban cities and villages....Over half of 
these cattle are credited to the single State of Illinois, one 

sixth to Ohio, one-eighth to New York, one-ninth to Ken- 
tucky, and one-thirtieth to Indiana, or about nine-tenths 
to these five States....To bring them all by railway, 15 to 
the car, would require 20,000 cars. Allowing 60 feet to 
acar, the cattle trains would stretch away nearly 200 
miles....The price of extra cattle declined about 4 cents 
per Ib. net from January to December, medium grades 
about 2 cents....The actual weekly average receipts were 
5,758, against 5,255 in 1865, an increase of about 500 head 
per week, which has been our estimate all along through 
the year of the probable increase, as our readers will re- 
member....Veal Calves.—Reccipts 62,000, or an 
average per week of about 1,200 head. This is 15,000, or 
300 per week, less than in 1865, the decrease being doubt- 
less due to the stringent measures adopted by the Board 
of Health to shut out young calves, or ‘** bobs,’’ that were 
so largely sold in previous years....Sheep and 
Lambs, — Receipts 1,000,000, (or more nearly 
1,030,000,) averaging very nearly 20,000 per week. This is 
about 200,000, or 4,000 per week in excess of any former 
year....The price of the various grades ran down from 
8@10 cents per Ib., live weight, in January, to 414,@%c. in 
December .... Live Hogs. — Receipts, 666 090, 
which is 93,000 above 1865, about the same as in 1864, and 
nearly half a million less than in 1862 and 1863. The 
prices ranged between 10c. and 12c. per Ib., live weight, 
for the first ten months, but deelined from 914c@10%4c. in 
October, to 6c@ic. at the close of the year....Milch 
Cows.—Receipts, scant 5,000, the lowest number in 
any other one of a dozen years past... The total receipts 


sues of the florist and seedsman. Besides the annuals 
and herbaceous perennials, this work contains a descrip- 
tive list of the choicest flowering shrubs. A handsome 


| volume of 480 pages, finely bound, well printed and illus- 





trated. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $1.75. 


40 PAGES !—Onur old advertising patrons 
who have for years past done business with our readers, 
and learned by experience the value of the Agriculturist 
as a medium of communication with their customers, 
seem more anxious than ever to secure space in our col- 
umns. They will doubtless find many other agreeable 
business acquaintances among tens of thousands of new 
subscribers this year——These, with some new adver- 
tisers, have crowded in upon us so much that to make 
room for a part of them only, we have added more space, 
and issue 40 pages—the limit of single postage rates, 
This is a double advantage to the readers, as they get an 
extra page of reading matter for every added page of 
advertisements, and as our advertisers are all believed to 
be responsible, reliable men, the advertisements are them- 
selves of great value to the readers—showing, as they do, 
what is for sale, where, and by whom. We advise & care- 
ful reading of all the advertisements, (there are no stale, 
long-standing ones among them).—Advertisers express so 
much pleasure at learning where they find so large a class 
of wide-awake enterprising readers as they meet throngh 
this journal, that we are induced to repeat the request 
that every one writing for circulars, or otherwise, or send- 
ing orders to our advertisers, will inform them in what 
Journal their advertisements were seen. 





Advertisers, who Want Space, 
must send their orders in early. Those coming after the 
bth of the preceding month, have no certainty, and in 
future will have but little likelihood of finding admission 
on any terms, It takes almost.a month to work of our 
immense edition, and print the Engravings wel. 
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Hops in California.—Daniel Flint, of 
Sacramento Co., Cal., writes: ** Last year I grew on five 
acres of ground 12,000 Ibs. of No.1 hops. The largest 
yield was on one and one-half acres, which produced 
4600 Ibs., or a little over 3000 Ibs. to the acre. My hills are 
planted seven feet each way, 888 to the acre, or 1552 on 
the one and one-half acres, nearly 3'4 Ibs. to the hill.” 





A Good Crop of Clover Seed.—( cor- 
respondent in York Co., Pa., in reference to an article in 
the Agriculturist for January, states, that one of his neigh- 
bors, Mr. Joseph Irwin, raised 36 bushels of clover sced 
from 9 acres, and sold it for £9.15 per bushel. The first 
crop of hay yielded 20 tons, which he estimates at $10 
per ton, or $200. The seed brought $320.49, making 
$529.40 as the produce of the nine acres in one season. 

Comfort for Cowsin *“Stanchions.*’ 
—Qur readers know that we have always objecte to the 
nse of Stanchions for fastening cows in stables on the 
ground of inhumanity, and because the cows’ Ciscomfort 





detracts from their value to their owners. M-. L. Safford, 


Newtonville, Massachusetts, has invented and pat- 


ented a style of 
Stanchion which, to 
a consideralle ex- 
tent, obviates this 
objection, and, giv- 
ing the cows com- 
fort, adds to the 
profit of keeping 
them, while all of 
the conveniences of 
stanchions are re- 
tained. It is simply 
: contrivance by 
which each set of Stanchions is hung like a door, so that 
the cow can swing it half around and lie at case whan she 
ikes. We heartily advise those using, or wishiny to use 
tanchions, to address the inventor.—See advertisement. 








Meat for Fowis to make them L.iy. 
One subscriber asks, what food will indace fow?s to 
joy? another asks about scrap cake; another adout hors 
ights and similar off2!. To those we would say: It is 
2 nature of fowls in good health to lay, aad they cannot 
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ykkind does the same. Ail 
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es the teadency; certain 












crease it, and meat of 
however, forees the fo 
ordinarily shortens her life. Tae eggs, besides, have often 
a poor flavor. Occasional feedings of fresh invat, ks the 
lights of hogs chopped fine, are very good in winter 
when the fowls find no insect food. They need, besides, 
hearty fool ia cold weather, especially if they are not 
kept in warm houses. Ia very cold weather, hens ran- 
ning about and roostins 11 exposed places, wil not lay, 
though richly fed ; their ‘oud goes to keeping them warm. 











Chicken Ailments — Gapes.—“ Ioo- 
eier ’’ writes as follows: I noticea great many articles on 
chicken ailments, especially gapes, but do not remember 
seeing lime recommended as acurt. In the summer my 
chickens, a fine brood of eighty or more, took to gaping, 
and every chick, least unto the greatest, went around 
equeaking as though they wished to discharge their ‘‘wind- 
pipes.” I ‘tried the horse hair, feather, and turpentine,” 
and almost everything I heard te!l of, but nothing availed 
to stop the dire disease. Next I turned my attention to- 
ward the diet and drink. First, I removed the entire vil- 
lage to a clean grassy spot ; each time I fed them, I puta 
good quantity of lime in the feed, which was a mixture 
of cornmeal and wheat bran. The drinking vessels wére 
cleaned thoroughly each morning, and filled with clear, 
fresh water, pretty well whitened with lime. In less than 
a week the chickens quit dying, and began to improve 
amazingly. Not another chick died after the first weck 
of this new course of treatment. The tonic and anti-acid 
properties of the lime imparted an invigorating influence 
upon the systems of the chicks. Give fowls plenty of 
lime to eat, lime and ashes to wallow in, and they will 
never be lousy, nor lay soft-shelled eggs. 





Serghum Vinegar.—“ J. 8. C.,” writes: 
We have never succeeded in making vinegar from Sor- 
ghum juice without boiling ; but if it be boiled away one- 
third or one-half, ‘t will make good vinegar. We have 
made Sorch”™ vinegar for a number of years, and we 
made the es from the white skimmings and washings 
of the finishin., pan. As soon as the juice begins to 
thicken up in boiling, or when it gets to be very thin 
syrup, a whitish scum rises, which, if saved and diluted 
with rain water, will make a number one vinegar. Vin- 
egar can be made from good Sorghum syrup, (one gallon 
of sysup to two of rain water), but it will not work as | 








han that made from the skim- 
ee 


quick and is no better t 
mings. The reason of this I suppose is, that the + 





mings contain something that ats asa ferment. Keep 





the skiimmings until the following spring, add about 2s 
much water as you have skimmings; be sure and leave it 
sweet enouch, for the sweeter it is the better the vinegar 
will be; then, if it is too sweet to work well, add more 
water; put it in vinegar or whiskey casks, and set ina 
sunny place to work. 

Prize Essays on Housekeepinz.— 
By reference to the Household departinent it will be seen 
that instead of a single first prize of $100, we have award- 
ed three such prizes. The names of two of the success- 
fal ones are given with the instalments of their essays ; 
the other is Miss Eva M. Collins, of Rochester, N. Y. 


Molasses Cake.—By Mrs. Nellie Foster.— 
Take of Sorgiuin molasses 2 cupsfuls; 1 cup of butter, 
melted; yolks of 4 eges, half cup of milk, 3 cups of flour, 


half teaspoonful of soda dissolved ina small quantity of 


Thoroughly stir as each article is added; 
at molasses cake. 





ser3 beaten. A very fine liz 


Coo kia Peipe.—Letts Ermine -as: D'p 
the salied pieces of tripe ia meal, aad fry in but 
Let the buiter (asinail po -qiite hot before patting 





in the tripe, and thea it will become a handsome brown 
eclor, Another way is, to cut the tripe in very small 





re 3 or strips, aud stew it in milk. at last addins a 
little butter, pepper and salt 
> ° te os . 
Eliece BP aacdddlsac. —L. Sianles 3 
é ae ) Take on 





' raisins, previously boiled 15 minetes, 
two exes and three pints of milk; salt and spice to taste. 
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Warts on idascds.,—‘ Moorestown,’ N. J. 
are sumetimies very obstinate, and 





S UXCresCeuces 






again Gisappeur so readily that an Pabsurd repie- 
dics have acquired a populur reputation. The surgeon 


disposes of thea by m-aus cf various caustics, but there 
are not recommended for domestic use, unless one Uncer- 
stands the nature of the articles and exercises proper 
care. Perhaps the safest general remedy is strong acetic 
acid, applied to the warts every few days. 

To Color Brown.—By L. Stanley, of Maiue. 
—Make a dye of common alder bark, First dip the ar- 
ticles in this, then wring them out and dip them into 
weak lye. This will make the color light or dark, accord- 
ing to the strength of the alder dye. It is a fast color. 


A Good Paper Cuaiter.—Grandmotiici’s 
Knitting-needle, if itis stiffenough. Try it on the Agré- 
culturist. It will not do sv well on the last novel. 

Painting Floors. — This is sometimes 
done in alternate squares or diamonds of different colors 
to imitate variegated marbles. Bat if the floors are much 
used, the paint soon wears off in patches and looks bad- 
ly. One color we think in better taste, and the natural 
color of the wood, kept perfectly clean, the best taste of all 


Manufactured Wanures—informa- 
tion Wanted from Farmers.—That there are 
some good “ artificial fertilizers” made, we have no doubt; 
but we are quite sure that there is a very large amount of 
cheating in this line, besides a great deal of really worth- 
less stuff sold by innocent dealers who are working under 
false theories. One of the common frauds is the manu- 
facture of a good article until a reputation is established 
and “certificates *’ obtained, and then often adulterate 
or depreciate the fertilizer. In order to collect some 
information on the subject, we solicit from each of our 
readers who have used any kind of special or manufactur- 
ed fertilizer, a report on the results. Let us know briefly: 
1st, about the date of first using; 21, the name of the 
fertilizer; 34 the mannfacturer’s name; 4th, the seller's 
name; 5th, did it appear to pay; tit pay so well 
that its use was continued more than one vear, and if so, 
how many years; %th, if still ia use, is it as good os when 











add one cup of 
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first sold. We want the failures all reported a= we!l asthe 
sticeesses ; the manufacturers take good care to learn of, 
and give usthe latter. The plainest farmer can write out 
brief answers to the above simple questions. We do not 
want these reports for publication in detail, but to gather 
some general results that will be given, if we can have 
full reports from all our readers. 


Brazilian Sugar Cane.—Mr. Charles J. 
Smith, U.S. Consul at Para, Brazil, has left at the Agricul- 
turist ofiice a few specimens of Sugar Cane, 1544 feet high, 
and carrying a diameter of 2 inches to a hight of nearly 
10 feet from the ground. We never saw finer cane, 

Pears in California. — Vanicl Flint, 
Sacramento, asks if any one can beat him in raising 
pears. In February he set acion of the Bartlett, and in 
September following he cut off the limb and exhibited it 
at the State Fair. It contained 12 pears and weighed 12 
pounds, This will do, even for California, a State from 
which we look for great things in horticulture. 

Trombic with Strawberry PP haaets. 

TY, Arnold. Paris C.W We donot recoguize the worm 
uvberry plants, from the description. 
Xt year send ‘imenstoB D. Walsh, Editor Practical 
Entomologist, Rock Island, 01. He or some of his asso-- 
ciates will be glad to study them up for you. 

EB-3:3° for Siags.—l. Lunewor, Rutland Co, 
Vi.. says. that a spoonful ef malt placed here and there, 
Leo y a dower pot or other dish to prevent their 
access to it, will prove very attractive to slugs, which will 
assemble aronnd the bait during the nizht and may be 
killed in the morning, Next to malt, he has found grated 
carrots used in the same way to be the most attractive bait. 














New ie odeweeder.—M" Geo. P. Allen, 
of Woodbury, Conn., i: the inventor and patentee of the 
little implement waich we represent in the accompanying 
r, Tt is a sen@Me-hoe, consisting of a Uri steel 
1 two cutting edves, These edzes consist of a 
series Of acute teeth 
sharpened from the 
under side. Held 
naturally, by a man 
standin s erect. the 
Dlade lies perfectly 
flat upon the greund, 
and raisingor lcwer- 
ing the handle gives 
it a tendency to en- 
ter, if sheved or 
drawn, T com- 
raight-bladed 
~ scuftle-hoe, theugh 

shar, cften meets 


ry 
ary’. 











with considerable 
resistance from roots of grass and weeds, Rud frequent- 
ly slips over them; even hard lumps ef soil obstruct its 
movement. This one readily passes throuzh the clods, and 
cuts any kind of roots with ease. It is especially adapted 
to hoeing amon varden veverables, carrot=, onions, and 

We ourselves used one of 
n entire satisfaction. 















other root crops ia the fiel] 
these weeders last year 





Whe Appts spicy Dec ft ck.—"T i 
the coming spring. 


P.”’ proposes to set out apple trees ! 
The ap- 


and the following spring to graft them with pears. 
ple is not a good pear stock—iac tvees are generally short 
lived. We cannot advise our friend to proceed in this 
way, and we do not see any reason why he should not set 
out pear trees at once. The answer to the question “will 
pears pay?” will depend very much tpon the locality, 
aud no clue to the place is given to this in the letter. 








Shrub for a Grave.—J. B. Bowman, 
Blair Co., Penn. Plants with white flowers are generally 
preferred for cemetery decorations. Amons the best of 


these are St. Peter's Wreath, Svraed Auperieijoea. the 









Mock Orange Phéadelpiue, 21d Peutzia crac Phese 
are all readily obtained from the nurseries an tardy. 


How Far Apart ?—‘“J. W. B..” Lowa, 
wishes to set an orchard, and is told by some to set his 
trees 13 feet apart, and by cthers to put them at tie dis- 
tance of two rods. Both may be right, as there is a great 
difference in the habit ef trees. Two rods is the old rule, 
and i icalle to all large-growing varicties, such as 
the Fal 
Astrachan 2: 
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Muck Composts.—‘M. M. &.,’? Nashua, 
N. H., uses this:—To each cord of dry muck add 1 bush- 
el live ashes, and 4 quarts of salt, and mix well, and pile 
to shed rain....‘‘W. T. S.,°° Westchester Co., N. Y., 
proceeds as follows: Slake lime with as much strong 
brine (an old meat or fish brine preferred, or brine made 
from the refuse salt of a packing house), as it will take 
up and not become wet. This is scattered over layers of 
muck dried by a few wecks exposure to the air, using 
about 44 bushel to the cubic yard.”"—This isa large propor- 
tion; it isusual torecommend the lime and salt mixture 
at the rate of 1 or 2 bushels to the cord (128 cubic feet), 





Supply of Guano.—A correspondent of 
the N. Y. Times says: During the month of November, 
1866, 39 vessels of 35,094 tons loaded guano at the Chin- 
chas, principally for Europe. It is estimated that there are 
about 200,000 tons of guano on the Guannapps Islands, 
which the Peruvians have commenced to work. The 
islands are within seven miles of the main land. The guano 
at the Chinchas will be exhausted in about two years. 





Hen Manure.—“ W. H. 8., of Buffalo,” W. 
Va., inquires about the use of this article. It is one of the 
best kinds of manure, better then muck that is sold under 
the name of guano. It is good spread and plowed-in in 
field or garden. It is more commonly used as a fertilizer 
in the hill for all kinds of farm and garden crops. It is 
quite too strong to use by itself, and should either be 
mixed with four or five times its bulk of muck or loam, 
or be mixed with earth in the hill at the time of planting. 
Undiluted it will destroy most seeds that it comes in con- 
tact with. 

Spring Wheat on New Land.—A. A. 
Crook, of West Virginia, has some land grubbed an 
cleared this winter, and asks what is the best varicty of 
spring wheat to sow, time of sowing, quantity per acre, 
etc. Sow the best kind that can be obtained in the 
neighborhood, and as early as the land is in fit condition 
to work—a bushel and a half to two bushels per acre. 

Spring Wheat in Wisconsin, — A 
Farmer's Club in Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, passed an 
unanimous vote that the Fife was the best and most 
profitable variety of spring wheat to sow in that County. 
We mention the fact, not for the purpose of creating a 
demand for seed of this well known and excellent variety, 
but rather to commend the action of the club. If farmers 
in different parts of the country, when they meet together, 
woud take a lesson from our horticultural friends, and 
take a vote as to what are the best varicties of seeds, etc., 
they would soon be in possession of much useful infor- 
mation. Let the vote be intelligently and honestly taken. 

Sowing Winter Wheatin Spring. 
—John Gilman, of Minnesota, writes us, that the crop of 
spring wheat in 1865 was very heavy and badly lodged, 
and in harvesting, several bushels per acre were shelled 
out and sprouted, and grew on the ground. There was a 
heavy fall of snow which remained all winter and until 
the first of April. The spring wheat which came up the 
fall previous, did not winter-kill, and many farmers left a 
few acres to see what it would come to. Mr. G. says, his 
wheat was cut with a ‘header,’ leaving a very high 
stubble, which he burnt, then harrowed the ground once 
and left ten acres to grow to wheat. He had 126 bushels 
of uncommonly fine wheat. He asks the opinion of the 
American Agriculiurist, whether it will be safe to use this 
wheat for seed the coming spring? We should be afraid 
to risk too much of it. Spring wheat can be obtained by 
sowing winter wheat in the spring, and continuing to do 
s0 until the desired habit is established. But until this 
habit is formed, there is danger that a good portion of the 
wheat would not mature. How far this spring variety 
has been changed into a winter wheat, by once sowing in 
the fall, is uncertain, and we would not like to risk sow- 
ing a large area. Sowa few acres, as early as possible, and 
if the season is favorable, the probabilities are, that you 
will get wheat of better quality than the proper spring 
varieties will yield. 

Corn Planter and Manure Sower. 
—Mr. J. B. Grinnell, York Co., Pa., wants to know where 
he can get a good corn planter that drops two rows ata 
time and sows guano, plaster, etc., at the same time. We 
do not know of one that we can recommend, There may 
be one; certainly, such a planter is much needed. On 
many soils it is very beneficial to drop a little plaster or 
superphosphate with the seed, to give the plants an early 
start. This is important on all crops, but especially so 
with corn. A strong, vigorous growing young plant is 
almost invariably followed, on good land, by a large yield. 
Peruvian guano, however, should not be dropped with 
the seed, as a good article will certainly injure it. Or- 
dinary superphosphate will not hurt any seeds, but there 
aro some suporphosphates, which are impregnated with 








the liquid from gas-works to furnish ammonia, which will 
destroy seed, and should be used with great care. 





Wheat in Maine.—M. R. Allen, of York 
Co., Me., wishes “to raise wheat enough the coming sea- 
son for home consumption,” but says, he ‘‘is ignorant of 
the right way to proceed.” Soil, a sandy loam. Proposes 
to use bone-dust or superphosphate. A mixture of super- 
phosphate and Peruvian guano, half and half, would be 
better—say 100 lbs. of each per acre. If fine bone-dust, 
500 Ibs. per acre. Sow these manures broadcast and har- 
row them in before putting in the wheat. Break up the 
manures fine, and run them through asieve to take out all 
the lumps. If mixed with equal parts of sifted coal 
ashes (not wood ashes), or with fine sand, it will enable 
you to distribute the manures more evenly. Make the 
ground as mellow as psssible. Spring wheat differs from 
winter wheat, we think, in requiring a looser and mel- 
lower soil. Sow as soon as the snow goes off and the 
land can be got ready, or else do not sow until rather late. 
Where the midge is troublesome, late sown wheat some- 
times escapes, while that which is sown moderately early, 
is destroyed. We should prefer, however, to sow early, 
as late sown frequently gives only a light yield. Make 
the land rich, mellow and dry; sow early and rather 
thick—say 24% to 3 bushels peracre. Thick seeding, we 
think, favors early ripening. 


Good for Egypt !—‘ Zero,” writing from 
South Pass, in Southern Illinois, says, that seeing a notice 
a year or two since in the old Genesee Farmer of a 
turnip measuring about 8 or 9 inches across, he meas- 
ured some of his that beat ‘‘ Father Harris” by 1 inch; 
but he “thought it would be too bad to brag over the old 
gentleman about one inch,” so he Iet it go. ‘* But,” he 
adds, ‘‘the story I have now I can’t hold. Ezra Pierce 
raised acrop of Strapleaf turnips, a great many among 
which weighed 10 to 11 lbs. each, and one, 13 Ibs. cleansed 
weight, ‘no grease nor dust.’ This one measured 34 
inches around. Will not ‘Egypt’ beat the world for 
large turnips? We have a kind of sweet potatoes, called 
‘Bermudas,’ which weigh 8 to 12 Ibs. If you have state- 
ments of any big things, please publish them, so as to 
give us a chance to get ahead another year.” 





Warts on Cows’ 'Teats.—J. E. Blake, 
wants to know how these may be removed. If the warts 
are drawn out, and a waxed linen or silk thread is tied 
close down to the roots, they dry up and drop off after a 
while—generally without making a sore. If suppuration 
takes place, it may be treated like any cut or wound. 





Application for Chapped Hands 
and Calf-bitten Teats,—Dr. ‘ Hoosier,” of Rush 
Co.,Ind., sends us the following sensible note : ** It is about 
this time of the year that the young folks, and often old 
ones, are complaining of chapped-hands and lips. Now, 
this state of the human economy is quite annoying, espec- 
ially to the ladies; consequently, almost everybody is 
hunting after hcal-all ointments, and soothing lotions. 
I have used a simple mixture for many years, with great 
success. It is made as follows: Take 1 oz. Glycerine, 
add 15 grains of Tannin, shake thoroughly, and it will 
soon dissolve. Apply this preparation to the chapped 
surface, once or twice a day. A few applications will 
suffice to cure. This mixture is valuable, also, for the 
chapped and calf-bitten teats of cows. Rub the teats 
just before milking. It is readily washed off.” 





Driving Horses to Plow.—WwW. F. 
Brown says: ‘At the West, we always use the single 
line on the near or left-hand horse, and couple the other 
by a jockey stick, about four feet long, fastened to the 
hames’ ring of the line horse, and to the bit of the off 
horse. The jockey stick has a chain about six inches 
long, at each end, with a T or cross piece attached to slip 
through the rings. Any patient man can teach a horse in 
one or two days to go better than with double lines. A 
pull on the line means haw, and a jerk, gee. The horse 
soon catches your idea by these signals, and obeys as 
readily as by the bit, in the ordinary way.. The line is 
buckled into a ring on a rein buckled to the bit, and 
passes between the hames, and is kept to its place by the 
rein that you check the horse’s head up with, that being 
put over it. Therein is held byaloop over the left hand.” 
This method of driving remedies the difficulty complained 
of by our friend who “walks and talks’’ on the farm. 
[Willhe please take notice, and will Mr. Brown please 
try again.—Eps.] 


Cooking Food for Stock. —W. F. 
Brown, of Ohio, recommends the Sorghum pan as the 
best vessel out for this purpose, He says: ‘ My pan is 
11 feet long and about 3 wide at the bottom. The sides, 
(made of 2-inch stuff) are sloped at an angle of 45 degrees. 
The sheet iron bottom (No. 18 iron, I believe,) is heavy, 
and is riveted together, and then nailed on to the wood 





with common shingle nails. The pan holds about 250 
gallons. The furnace is built of brick, and made wide 
enough so that the wooden sides of the pan will come 
just outside of the wall. The flue is made 2 bricks by 3, 
that is 2 feet by 16 inches, and about 10 foot high, with 
furnace door and grate. That part of the flue or chimney 
which is exposed to the weather, should be built with lime 
mortar, but the furnace will last twice as long if laid up 
with common clay. The door and space under the pan 
should be made large so as to take in brush, corn stalks, or 
any light material for fuel. A quick, blazing fire is better 
for boiling than one made of solid wood. A large scoop 
holding about 2 gallons, is very convenient for emptying 
the pan.—In making mush, have an old broom cut off 
to within six inches of the handle, and stir briskly with 
this to keep the material from burning. Put out the fire 
as soon as the mush is cooked. It will take but little 
wood, and not over 45 minutes to cook six barrels of 
mush.—In boiling potatoes, it would pay to have a 
cover to the pan.” 


Carrots for Spring Feed.—‘M. H. 
S.,” says: Four quarts of oats, with 6 or 8 good-sized 
Carrots, will go farther in feeding a horse than eight 
quarts of oats without the Carrots. Alone, the roots are 
excellent feed for cows in the spring before grass comes. 
Also chopped fine, and mixed with ground oats, they 
make the best of feed for sheep having early lambs. : 





Working Cows in the Yoke.—Chas. 
W. Treadwell, of Rockingham County, N. H., has sent 
us a beautiful card photograph of a floral car drawn by a 
pair of cows, which figured at the late County Fair. He 
says they use the cows for all kinds of light work, plow- 
ing old land, harrowing, hauling wood, etc., and find 
them serviceable and uninjured in their milk. They are 
5 years old, well broken, give 14 quarts of milk each a 
day. Moderate labor will cause a cow to eat more, digest 
it better, and probably improve her health were she to be 
kept inastable. In the pasture she gets an equivalent 
amount of exercise, and with it the better health and ap- 
petite. Much labor immediately reduces the yield of 
inilk, and impairs the quality of that which is obtained. 





Fat Pigs—How to Make Them.— 
Mr. Allen, of Missouri, wants to know how it is possible 
to make pigs weigh from 260 to 300 lbs. dressed, in nine 
months from birth. This is rather more than the average 
performance of Yankee pigs, but it is by no means unu- 
sual, even with the mongrel stock found in their yards. 
The pigs are dropped about the first of March from a large 
thrifty sow. The mother has a plenty of straw for her 
bed, and a nice warm sty, with a small yard attached. 
After she is nicely over the birth of her litter, she is well 
fed with skim milk, boiled potatoes, and a provender 
made of Indian corn and oats ground together. This is 
cooked and is fed warm three times a day, and with great 
punctuality and as much as she will eat upclean. She 
never has a chance to waste an ounce of flesh in squealing 
for her meals. This is a matter of great importance. 
The pigs fed on such a mother should not be more than six, 
if to get the best results. The pigs have all the milk tho 
mother affords, and as soon as they begin to feed from the 
trough, they share her messes, which are increased in 
quantity as the pigs grow. The rule is to give just as 
much of the swill as they will eat upclean. On dairy 
farms they have all the skim milk, and where they can 
drink in addition to the provender. The pigs are kept 
growing every hour from birth until they are slanghtered. 
They sometimes have clover, grass, weeds, or green corn 
stalks thrown into the pen for a little change of diet, but 
the staple is the provender and plenty of it The last 
few weeks the potatoes are dropped, and they are fed al- 
most wholly on corn meal or rawcorn. Pork, thus made, 
is of splendid quality, and it is by no means uncommon 
to have pigs so treated weigh from 260 to 300 Ibs. dressed, 
at nine months old. 





Raising Calves by Hand.—A Cali- 
fornia correspondent says: ‘I have taken calves from 
one to two days old to as many weeks, and tanght them 
first to drink milk warm from the cow. When they are 
used to this, add a handful of corn meal, (or better still 
oil meal), and stir well while they are drinking. All 
milk may be withheld at perhaps three weeks old, by giv- 
ing more tea and meal; barley or wheat meal will do per- 
haps better than corn. Tea is the best substitute for 
milk, and should be made from good sweet hay, and not 
steeped too long. If the calves are troubled with scoures, 
stop the meal a day or two, and give a little new milk. 
If they are constipated, give a little more oil meal or rye 


meal.” 

Fine Devon Stcers.—A correspondent at 
Port Byron has a pair that weighed 1540 Ibs. at onc year 
old, and 2534 at twenty-one months old. This speaks 
well for the stock, and for the care taken of them. 
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Plants by YEail.—It is 2 great convenience 
to those who live at a distance from secdsmen and nur- 
teries to be able to obtain plants and sceds through the 
mail. The ordering of secds to be received in this way 
is very common, and, some scedsmen do an slinost e=- 
clusively mail business. Parcels cf plants of moderate 


vize are also casily transmitted by post, and though there | 


have been some loss of plants by this mode of conveyance, 
it has generally been due cither to impreper packing or 
to sending them in too warm a season. But few nursery- 
men, doing a large business, care to be troubled with 


small orders by mail at the scason when they are crowded | 


with large orders, and we find that it is mainly the dealcrs 
ia small fruits who offer to transmit plants by post. One 
cf the first to go into the business of mailing plants was 
Mr. Knox, of Pittsburg, Pa., and. as will be seen by his 
advertisement, he is so well pleased with his experience 
in this matter that he not only offers to mail plants, but 
to guarantee their safe arrival. Mis offers of collections 
of vines, etc., by mail, are worthy the attention of those 
intending to plant. We reccived plants from Mr. K. by 
mail long before we ever knew kim, and had reason to be 


are alla “tinyth?” There are a few, and buta few, varie- 
tics of seeds that can .be better raised in other climates 
than ours; but we believe that the majority of ail garden 
and flower seeds can be raised better here than abroad, 
Where Can EI Get It ?—A Ictter from 
Dayton, O., asks: ‘* Where can good seed of all kinds be 
procured.’ This is a sample of many letters that are 
passed by unnoticed, as our advertising columns give all 
needed information. We do not allow any one to adver- 
tise whom we know to be unreliable, or against whom 
there are strong suspicions. We belicve that all adver- 
tisers, whose notices are admitted into our columns, will 
deal fairly, and we cannot recommend one nurseryman or 
seedsman in preference to another. Buy of the nearest 
nurseryman or seedsman, if he have the required articles. 





Come West is the advice of the St. Louis 
Democrat to the thousands of unemployed workmen in 


| our Atlantic cities. It says: ‘‘ A few dollars would place 


ratisfied with the condition in which they reached us. | 
| employment and prosperity to a million of industrious 


We have before spoken of the extent of Mr. Knox's small 


fruit establishment, at which there are abundant facilities | 


fur producing and packing plants, and his reputation isa 
sufficient guarantee that he will do what he promises. 





Bad for Tree-Pcddlers.—aAt the Annu- 
al Meeting of the [Illinois Horticultural Society, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 

Wuereas, The progress of horticulture has been very 
much impeded by tree-peddlers, through their ignorance 
and dishonesty in selling trees untrue to name, at cnor- 
mous and unusual prices, sometimes delivered in cold and 
freezing weather, by which farmers and amateur fruit- 
growers have been discouraged and disgusted ; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Society as a body of fruit-growers, 
farmers, legitimate nurserymen and others, do emphati- 
cally denounce the business as empirical and injurious 
to the best interests of horticulture and the prosperity of 
the State. 


Resolved, That there is no good reason why the author- | 
ized traveling agents of reliable nurserymen should not | 
| as in matters of etiquette generally, it is difficult to lay 


be treated with the same respect as the traveling agents 
of any other useful business, and that these agents be not 
confounded with the tree-peddlers. 





Standard Dwarfs.—I. H. Ellis, Butler 
Co., Iowa, says that there are agents selling ‘* standard 
dwarf” fruit trees, and asks if there is any suchthing. A 
dwarf tree is generally considered to mean one grafted 
upon a dwarfing stock. Thus, the pear is dwarfed by 
working on the quince, the apple on the Paradise apple, 
ete. Trees on free stocks may be made dwarfs by proper- 
ly pruning branches and roots. It is a matter as much of 
training 4s of stock, and we know of “ dwarf” trees—i. e., 
originally on quince roots—that have become standards. 
The agent who pretends to have a new sort of trees called 
“standard dwarfs” is not to be believed. 

Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1865.—This document is received. It is 
a volume of 608 pages, in the usual style, full of pictures, 
with much valuable information and many blunders. We 
shal], perhaps, take space to review it at another time. 


American Seeds.—An importer of English 
seeds said to us a few days ago that ‘‘ All American secd 
raising is a myth.’ Now-.we would like to have some 
statistics about American seeds. We believe that the 
amount of garden secds raised in this country is far from 
being ‘‘ mythical,’ and we know that for many things 
cur gardeners will pay any price for American seeds, when 
they know who raised them, rather than take imported 
ones. Do Brill, of Newark, N. J.; Gregory, of Marblehead, 
Mass.; Macomber, of Rhode Island, the various onion seed- 
growers of Connecticut, the different Shaker communities 
and others think that seed growing isa myth? As soon 
as American grown seeds can be had, of reliable growers, 
the importations will decrease, and here is a profitable 
kind of culture that our wide awake small farmers will 
do well to look into. We do not advise ignorant people, 
who would grow cabbage sced from ‘‘ stumps,” to go into 
seed-growing, but those who know the conditions neces- 
sary to success and who have a reputation for truthfulness, 
may well give this attention, We know people at the 
West who will not plant a carrot or a bect seed, unless 
they know that it has been raised by a “Shaker,” so 
thoroughly has the name of these people become identificd 
with reliability. Flower seed-raising is certainly not a 
“*myth,” for we saw last autumn a delivery of %5 pounds 
of one kind—Phlox Drummondii—at Thorburn's, in John 
St., from a grower in New Jersey, and this was not all of 
this one kind of seed that he expected to deliver. Does 
James Vick, with his 23 acres at Rochester, devoted to 
flower seed raising, consider that American grown seeds 








them in Missouri where all kinds of labor are in demand 
and are paid high wages, where the climate and the soil 
combine with inexhaustible mineral wealth to offer sure 


workers, and where rich land sells for five dollars an acre. 
If he does not fancy the cultivation of the soil, pushing 
railroads are waiting for workmen of every kind. Build- 
ings, going up in every part of the State, are hindered by 
lack of workmen; mines are lying idle with inexhaust- 
ible wealth, scarcely hidden by earth's russct carpet, for 
want of laborers.” This is wholesome advice to the 
class indicated. New York could with great benefit to 


itself and to the country spare fifty thousand,who are bare~ | 


ly living; here they are consumers and add nothing 
to the wealth of the country. Their room is better than 
their company. There the fertile earth pines for their 
company and would hail their coming with joy. But let 
the tillers of the soil in the East stay at home, and help 
us supply the greedy hom: market. 





Whole or Half Sheets.—"“ 0. A. J.” asks 
if it is necessary to write letters on a whole sheet, when 
a half sheet will answer as well. In all business letters 
itis customary to use only a half sheet. In other letters, 


down a rule. Those who wish to follow the usages of 
good soclety, will write all letters of ceremony, notes of 
invitation, ete., and will address all officials and cigni- 
taries on a whole sheet, be it large or small. We do not 
say that this is absolutely necessary, butit is an es- 
tablished custom, as is taking off one’s hat in entering a 
house—an‘! it is better to fall in with it than to appear 
odd, In some countries the amount of respect of the 
writer for the recipient of the letter is indicated by the 
width of the blank margin at the left hand side of the 
sheet, and we have seen this carried to the extent of 
leaving a margin half the width of the page. 





Unwarranted.—John Vanderbilt & Brgs. 
have sent usa circular of ‘*‘ Hunt's Hoosier Fodder Cutter,” 
in which the Agriculturist is made to figure in an unwar- 
ranted manner. Hunt's Cutter may be, for all we know, the 
bestin existence, but we have xothing just now to do with 
that. It publishes, among others, a certificate dated at the 
Office of the American Agricultnralist, and signed by ‘‘S. 
Edwards Todd, Ag. Editor of Am. Agriculturalist,” etc. 
S. Edwards Todd is not and never was the ‘Agricultural 
Editor” of the Agriculturist, (without the ad), and this use 
of the name of the paper to give apparent value to any 
certificate whatever, is unwarranted by us. 





Fruit Preserving Wouses.—Houscs 
built on Nyce’s plan appear to be quite successful. Mr. 
W. S. Carpenter brought us, about Jan. 20, specimens 
of pears taken from a house of this kind. Duchesse 
d’Angouleme and other autumn varieties were as fresh 
and green as if first taken from the tree. 





Noteworthy Catalogues.—A. dealer's 
catalogue may be a mere list of the stock on hand, or it 
may be a pamphiet of real value and one worthy of preser- 
vation for future reference. We have before referred to the 
efforts on the part of our dealers, in the way of catalogues, 
and some of them give very useful directions for culture, 
but are generally inexcusably loose in respect to names. 
As an illustration of a nearly perfect catalogue, we cite 
that of André Leroy, of Angers, France, towhose Agents, 
Messrs. Bruguiere & Thebaud, 51 Cedar St., N. Y., we are 
indebted for a copy. Thongh this catalogue is badly 
translated, we advise our nurserymen to consult it as a 
model. The fruits, ete., have their names correctly given, 
the authority for the name usually appended, synonyms, 
if any, follow, and thefi, there are columns giving a clue 
to the quality, size, texture, fertility, time of maturity 
and form, with a column for ‘‘ remarks’? where these are 
necessary. All through the catalogue we find the names 


_in accordance with the best botanical authorities, and all 








correctly spelled, points in which it affords a marked con- 
trast with any American catalogue we have yet seen. 
Another pleasing catalogue is that of William Thompson, 
Ipswich, Eng., in which flower sceds are presented in 
their botanical families and under their correct names. 

Several of our dealers have put out catalogues this'year 
that are more noteworthy for the attempt to render them 
useful as hand-books, or for the pains taken to illustrate 
them than for any great attempt at accuracy. Among 
those useful as giving directions for cultivation, we men- 
tion those of A. M. Purdy, South Bend, Ind., and J. Knox, 
Pittsburg, Pa., for small fruits, and James Vick, Rochester, 
for flowers. Mr. V. has given a great number of illus- 
trations in his catalogue, and has a noticeably well dono 
frontispiece printed in colors; this catalogue i#s nearer 
correct in its names than any that have come to us this 
year. Peter Henderson's Catalogue of New Plants is also 
well illustrated, and, as usual, contains all the domestic 
and foreign novelties. We are always interested in cata- 
logues, as they serve to mark our horticultural progress, 
and we preserve a file of them with great care. 





Documents, etc., Received.—Report 
of the Committee on Roads, Dedham, Mass.. .The In- 
eome Taxpayeis’ Guide and Pocket Register, F. H. Stauf- 
fer, Asst. Assessor, Mt. Joy, Pa....Message, etc., of Gov. 
of Vermont, from H. Clark, Sec’y.... Index, Charter, an: 
Regulations of St. Louis Public School Library. ...Texas 
Geological Survey—Preliminary Report—by S. B. Buck- 
ley..../ Address by Hon. Anson S, Miller, of Ill., at Sara- 
toga, before N. Y. State Agl. Soc., from Cel. B. P. John- 
son....Report of Sec’y of Iowa State Ag'l Society for 
1865, from J. M. Shaffer, Sec'y ...Census Returns of the 
different Counties of the State of Iowa, for 1865.... Reve- 
lations of the Paraguayan War and the Alliances of the 
Atlantic and Pacific....Message of the Gov. of Michigan, 
Catalogue of Michigan State Agl. College, etc., fzom Prof. 
M. Miles Lansing....Report of the State Agl. College, 
Mich., by the Pres’t. Prof. T. C. Abbot....A Few Things 
to be thought of before proceeding to Plan Buildings for 
the National Agricultural Colleges, from the author, F. 
Law Olmstead. 


Catalogues Acknowledged. — All 
dealers will find it to theiradvantage to send us catalogues 
of their stock, as in preparing the list of nurserymen and 
others for our Annuals, we only include those who take 
pains to make themselves known. Some of the catalogues 
issued this year are very creditably illustrated, and many 
of them are valuable as hand-books upon the management 
of fruit, vegetable and flower gardens. 

AGSICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. — John Vanderbilt & 
Brothers, 23 Fulton St., New York....Griffing & Company 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 58 and 68 
Cortland St. N. Y. 

GeNnEnaL Nursery Stock.—Waluaut Hills Nurseries, 
J. S. Cook, Cincinnati, O....‘*The Evergreens,” Saml. 
Edwards, La Moiile, Il....J. C. Plumb, Madison, Wis... . 
Walworth (Wayne Co., N. Y.) Nurseries, T. G. Yeomans. 

Grapes AND OTHER SMALL Fruits.—South Bend 
(Ind.) Nursery, A. M. Purdy....‘* The Best Three Market 
Berries,” (Ji.) William Parry, Cinnaminson, Burlington 
Co., N. J....A. M. Burns, Manhattan, Kansas....A. J. 
Hatfield, Niles, Berrien Co., Mich. ...Alfred Wells, Ithica, 
Tompkins Co., N. Y....Holton & Zundell, Haverstraw, 
N. Y....3. Knox, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Fronrists PLrants, Roots, Buiss, rrc.—Peter Hender- 
son (J.), South Bergen, N. J., and 67 Nassau St., N. Y. 
.... Wm. F. Basset, Hammonton, N. J. 

Srrps.—John Vanderbilt & Brothers, 23 Fulton St., N. 
Y....Saml. T. Thorburn, Albany, N. Y....Henderson & 
Fleming, 67 Nassau St., N. Y....Wiiliam Thompson, 
Ipswich, Engl.... Frederick William Wendel, Erfurt, 
Prussia. J.C. Wendel, Ag’t, Boston....Waite, Burne] & 
Co., London, Eng....Illustrated Catalogue and Floral 
Guide, Jas. Vick, Rochester, N. Y....Henry A. Dreer, 
Phila., Pa....J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St., N. Y.... 
E. Newbury (J.), Brooklyn, Conn....Reisig & Hexamer, 
Newcastle, Westchester Co., N. Y., Seed Potatoes. 





The American Naturalist.—This is 
the title of a new popular illustrated magazine of Natural 
History, to be published by the Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass. It will bo issued monthly at $3 per year. The list 
of persons who have promised to contribute to its pages 
comprises the names of those who stand at the head of 
their different departments of science. Some half dozen 
periodicals, devoted to popular science, are published in 
England, but, with the exception of the Practical Ento- 
mologist, we have not ono in this country. The American 
Journal of Science serves a3 a medium for scientific men, 
but one which should aim to popularize science is 
greatly necded, and if the one now proposed is well 
managed, it will mecta long felt want. We wish this 
enterprise much success, and advise such of our readers 
as desire to know more about it to send to the Editors of 
the American Naturalist, Salem, Mass., for a circular. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 38. 
wages 

My best paying crop on the farm last year 
was Beans. They cost but little labor and bring 
a good price. I have just sold them to the 
seed-store for $3 25 per bushel. The early kind 
turned out better than last year, but the late 
sort was nipped by the frost, and is not so good. 
I had to have them picked over by hand ata 
cost of 15 cents per bushel. 

Beans have always been, theoretically, a 
favorite crop with me. And I am now more 
than ever conyinced that, on wheat farms at 
least, they should always form a part of the 
rotation. True, we cannot always hope to get 
such a high price for them as they have brought 
this year. But I think they will pay to grow 
even for feeding out on the farmtosheep. They 
are very nutritious, and nothing except oil cake 
makes such rich manure. The vines are exccl- 
lent fodder. I was fortunate in getting the crop 
well cured. The growth of vines was unusally 
Jarze—completely covering the ground, and 
though the frost struck them before they were 
pulled, I find that the sheep ate them with 
avidity. In fact, they seem to like them fully 
as well as clover hay. 





John Johnson writes me that he is fattening 
over three hundred sheep. Like nearly all of us, 
he paid more for them than they could have 
been bought for later in the season. But he 
thinks that there is not one eighth.as many sheep 
being fattened this winter as last, and conse- 
quently they are likely yet to bring a fair price. 
He urges me to feed a little oil cake, and Iam 
doing so. I bought a few tons of it at $50 per 
ton, It isa high price, but less than it has been 
for several years. If it were not for the manure 
I question if it would pay. But if, as Mr. Lawes 
estimates, the manure from a ton of oil cake is 
worth $28, and you can buy cattle or sheep ill- 
fed for two or three cents less per Ib. than you 
can get for them when fat in the spring, we may 
be sure that we can afford to buy oil cake 
cnough at least to use up all our fodder. 

Feeding straw and stalks alone to any kind of 
stock is of rather doubtful economy. We must 
feed a little grain or cake with it to get out its 
full value. With hay, the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent, as it contains both grain and straw—or 
rather, it is cut while all the juices which would 
go to form grain are stillin the stemsand leaves. 
But for fattening animals, it is still desirable to 
feed out a little grain or roots in addition, 

Farmers feel the high taxes this winter more 
than ever before. They are higher in this town 
than at any time during the war. The effect, as 
a general rule, is to check improvements, There 
is less work being done than for some time past, 
and wages willcome down. But it is no use 
holding back. The taxes must be paid, and we 
shall have to get the money out of the land. If 
we stop work we shall be worse off instead of 
better. After all, the money paid for State and 
county taxes does not leave the country. It 
soon finds its way back again into circulation. 
If farmers only had to pay high taxes, or if 
they were merely local, it would be all loss and 
no gain, but as they are general, all over the 
country, we will not complain. Let us lend all 
our energies to make the Jand as productive as 
possible, and we shall find it less difficult to pay 
the high taxes than we anticipated. Our County, 
State and National debt is really amortgage on 
our farms, but as everybody’s farm is thus mort- 
gaged it does not affect any one farmer as an 





ordinary mortgage would. Let us be cheerful 
then, and keep on working. The prospects of 
farmers are as good now, compared with other 
occupations (except office holders), as ever. 





How much do you suppose I paid the Doctor 
for that cow? One hundred and ten dollars! 
Iam a little ashamed of it, but try to persuade 
myself that I should not have given so much to 
any one else. She comesin very early, is a well 
built cow, with a trace of Shorthorn blood in 
her, and is in high condition. The latter point 
I think more of than the generality of farmers. 
I like to see a milch cow pretty fleshy in the 
spring, for if she is a good milker you will get 
all the fat she has stored up during the winter 
back again in the form of butter before the sea- 
son is over. This cow gave, last summer, two 
Ibs. of butter a day. And if she will do this for 
me, I would rather give $120 for her than $60 
for one that will give only one pound of butter 
aday. For of course she will not cat as much 
again food. 

The high price of cows will prove a boon to 
farmers if it teaches us to feed our milch cows 
better. In the dairy districts I presume they 
have paid more attention to this point, but there 
are not a few farmers that have treated their 
milch cows and young stock during the winter 
months as though they did not care whether 
they lived or died. And even now, while cows 
are so scarce and high, I can take you to several 
farmers in this “highly enlightened commu- 
nity,” in this “centre of the garden of the Em- 
pire State,” where cows, colts and young cattle 
are wintered in the field with no other shelter 
than a rail fence! 

Neighbor Sloe has sold all his straw to the 
paper makers, and now lets his cattle run in the 
fields to pick up what grass they can find under 
the snow. It’s a fact. 

I was glad to see the Agriculturist, last 
month, recommending currying cows and fat- 
tening cattle. Animals that are stabled need it 
more than those in the yards, but it is beneficial 
to both. When I want a little recreation I take 
acurrycomb and card the cows. They like it 
beyond anything. I have seen them stop eating 
their corn meal as soon as commenced. I wish 
the practice was general. A man that curries 
his cows will not be apt to starve them. 

There is another thing in the Agriculturist 
this month (January), that Ilike—the allusion 
in “Hints about Work,” to future prices of 
farm products. We are all interested in this 
matter, and there is no way in which the Agri- 
culturist could benefit its readers more than by 
giving all the facts which have any bearing on 
the subject. Of course, no one can predict with 
any degree of certainty what prices will be a 
year or a month from this time, but still some 
idea can be formed by a careful consideration of 
the facts. But the difficulty is to get the facts. 
These the Agriculturist could give us even more 
fully than it now does. The advice it gives to 
“sell when you can get a fair price” is cer- 

ainly correct; and, on the other hand, hold 
on to any article that is below the cost of pro- 
duction, if there is a chance for a rise. 





‘What do you find to do on the farm in win- 
ter?” asked a city friend. “ What do you peo- 
ple in the city ever find to do?” I replied. 
Whatever sources of discontent there may be 
in farm life, want of occupation is not one of 
them. I do not pretend to do much work 
myself, I would like to do more than I do, but 
cannot afford it. There are but few men who 





can work both with their hands and their brains, 
But there is no Jack of work for man and horse, 
provided it is properly laid out. In stormy 
Weather you can grind grain, chaff fodder, 
thresh beans, and if you have a tool-house, with 
astove in it, you can repair tools and imple- 
ments, paint wagon wheels, cultivators, har- 
rows, plows, &c., and get everything ready for 
spring. 

We have been latterly busy drawing stones to 
build fences, There are hundreds of tons of 
stones on my furm that have been taken out 
of the land and drawn into large heaps. It is 
no little labor to draw these stones on 2 wagon 
or a stone-boat in the summer, even if we had 
time; but with sleds it is less work to load, not 
having to lift them so high, and you can draw 
a much heavier load. In the summer time it 
would cost me nearly as much to draw the 
stones asto build the fence; aud when the ground 
is wet in the spring and full it is still more ex- 
pensive, and, besides, injures the land. It is 
rather cold work handling stones, but the winter 
is the time for moving such heavy materials, 





Did I tell you of a discovery the Deacon made 
last summer? He has a small ditch running 
through one of his fields which carries off the 
water from ten or fifteen acres of my farm. 
Last summer he observed that there was a hole 
in this ditch into which the water soaked away. 
He took a crow-bar and enlarged the hole. I 
have two long underdrains discharging into the 
ditch, and during the heavy rains of last fall 
there was a great quantity of water discharged, 
but this hole took every drop of it. I presume 
the hole goes down to a fissure in the rock. If 
it was opened out and then stoned up so as to 
prevent choking, I see no reason why it should 
not prove a permanent outlet for all the water. 
There is on my farm a low spot from which 
there is no outlet, into which flows a considera- 
ble quantity of water, which all disappears, 

The great difficulty in draining is to geta 
good outlet. There is scarcely any land that 
cannot be readily drained if the natural water 
courses were kept free from obstructions, and the 
ditches which run into them were deepened and 
widened and kept clean. But as this must be 
done by the several farmers through whose land 
the water courses run, any one of them can 
seriously damage all the rest by his negligence 
or obstinacy. This matter demands the imme- 
diate attention of our legislators. A well con- 
sidered law, compelling farmers to clean out 
water courses, &c., or in case of refusal authori- 
zing the proper authorities to do the work and 
assess the expense on the property benefited, 
would do much for agricultural improvement. 





The Deacon last night was telling me of an 
interesting fact in regard to wheat, which he 
observed on his farm some years ago. He and 
another farmer had bought some wood which 
lay back of my present farm. By going across 
my farm they could save a mile or so of 
travel. They obtained permission from the 
owner to draw their wood during the winter, on 
condition that they should pay for any damage 
done to a piece of wheat they had to go over. 
Before spring the snow broke through occa- 
sionally, and they expected to have to pay con- 
siderable damage. But during the summer the 
wheat on the track was far superior to the rest 
of the field. The snow being pressed hard, did 
not melt in the spring for a long time after it 
had all disappeared from the rest of the field. 
Thore may haye been some droppings from the 
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sioiieee, Ww whicl h adidthave anes no bares, but still 
I have no doubt it was the late coming of snow 
and ice in the spring that was of so much bene- 
fit to the wheat. “ At harvest,” said the Deacon, 
“the wheat was so good that the men told me 
they got all their bands from this track totie up 
the bundles from the rest of the field.” 

But what a wretched picture of farming is 
this—the straw not long enough to tie up the 
wheat! This, mark you, was on the farm Inow 
own, and if I ever have a crop of wheat that I 
cannot bind, it must not be ascribed to “ book 
farming.” For my predictions certainly are 
not open to such an accusation. If not strictly 
“ practical” farmers, they did not ruin them- 
selves by taking agricultural papers or farming 
according to the books, Some of them spend 
more time at the card table and the grog shop 
than I do in my library. Those of my good 
friends who shake their heads at some of my 
performances will agree with me in one thing: 
It is better to buy bone dust than whisky ; better 
to spend your evenings at home, reading the 
experience of the best farmers of the past and 
the present than to be expending the hours 
in smoking in a grocery at the “corners.” 





I do not know a more striking instance of the 
benefits of drainage on a small scale than one 
not half a mile from me. A city man, three or 
four years ago, bought a farm of some seventy- 
five acres. The house was situated on the top 
of an easterly slope, some forty or fifty rods 
from the road. He moved out to the farm the 
1st of May. The young ladies, who had had 
no experience of farm life, came out in a carriage, 
and when they came to turn up the private 
road that led to the house the horses mired, and 
the driver had to get out, and lay down rails for 
the ladies to walk on across this mud hole. 
Their feelings can be imagined. A quite re- 
spectable fumily had lived on the farm since the 
county was first settled—lived, thrived and died. 
They had pulled through that mud hole for 
thirty or forty years, without any attempt to 
drain it. Our city friend immediately cut a 
ditch along the side of the road a distance ‘per- 
haps of fifty rods, down to a natural water- 
course. He then put in some three or four 
underdrains, running up and down the slope in 
front of the house, and which discharge into 
the new ditch. The affect was magical. These 
underdrains run winter and summer, day and 
night, and carry off all the water. The meadow 
is one of the handsomest and most productive 
in the neighborhood. The young ladies have 
surrounded the house with evergreens and 
ornamental trees and shrubs. The mud hole 
has disappeared, and in its place.is a nice gravel 
road, firm and dry at the wettest seasons of the 
year, and [ question if the whole expense of the 
improvement amounted to two hundred dollars. 

“But did your city friend make farming 
pay?” Yes, Sir. He has received more money 
from his apple orchard alone than he paid for 
the farm! He has everything very comfortable 
around him, is an active, energetic man, culti- 
vates his land thoroughly, raises large crops and 
enjoys farm life——well, about as much as I do. 


— 





I am glad so many city people ure turning 
their attention to farming. 
new blood. But there can be little doubt that 
many of these new comers will soon leave us. 
I have a neighbor who came from the city last 
spring. He bought a farm that would be pro- 
ductive if thoroughly underdrained, but with- 
out, it is not worth cultivating. 


The country needs | 
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He has worked | 


h and ‘all summer, anid the inte as on as 
any one could, bat his corn was not worth 
husking, and the whole farm receipts were so 
small, he is about to return tothe city in disgust. 

Our agriculture has much to hope from young 
men who, having a love for farming, the neces- 
sary capital, a good education, and abundant 
energy, make up their minds to study farming 
at some Agricultural College, or with some good 
practical farmer, and then settle down in the 
country for life, determined to “make farming 
pay.” It will not be many years before our 
Agricultural Collezes turn out hundreds of 
such men. And the more of them the better. 
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Milking Stools—A Hint. 
BL eS Seiad 

We published some time since an article 
about milking stools, which brought several com- 
munications in regard to them, among others, 
some advocating the use of one-legged stools. 
These are very common articles of cow-yard 
furniture in some places, but probably unused 
in others, they have their advantage, however, 
upon side hills or uneven ground, 

There are multitudes of people who use 
8-legzed stools while milking, for the very good 
reason that they will stand firmly wherever they 
are sect down. And if the idea of a one-legged 
stool were suggested tothem, it might not be 
entertained for the reason that such a stool will 
notstand alone. The quality of firmness is good, 
but that of being level is better. A one-legged 
stool will be level, or as nearly level as the 
milker wishes, at all times, and to enforce this fact 
we have had this illustration made. The artist 
has probably never milked a dozen cows morn- 
ing and night, winter and summer, during some 
of the best years of his life, or he would have 
given his milkman a better position, and pro- 
vided a bigger pail for the show of milk. 
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Convenient Tools in the Garden. 
There are some implements very convenient 
and even necessary to have in the garden that 
are not usually kept by the dealers in garden 
tools, and they must be home made, if had at 





all. At this time of comparative leisure it is 
well to have all the tools repaired and to pur- 
chase or make such as are likely to be wanted. 

A Router of some kind is an implement so 
useful that no large garden should be without 
it. Those of iron, for rolling gravel, are too 


benny her the main purpose he Ww ihe h a roller 
is required, that of rolling the soil after sowing 
seed. Figure 1,shows the form of roller used 
in market gardens in the vicinity of New York. 
It is a cylinder of hard wood about 5 feet 
long and 9 inches in diameter. It is bored 
through its whole length to receive a rod of 
2-inch round iron; this rod makes the roller 
sufficiently heavy, and being a few inches longer 
than the roller, its projecting ends furnish arms 
to which to attach the handle. It is of great 
importance, after sowing seeds, to pack the soil 
closely in contact with them, or to “firm” it, 
as the gardeners say. In a small way this can 
be done by means of a strip of board, but when 
a large sowing is made, the roller is necessary. 
Moreover, the smooth surface left by the roller 
allows the first hoeing to be done with greater 
facility, than when it is left lumpy and uneven. 
THE MARKER is another very convenient im- 
plement, used for tracing lines upon the surface 
of the ground, as a guide in setting plants or for 
making drills in which to sow seeds. The dou- 
ble marker shown in figure 2, has one set of 
teeth at 9 inches apart, and another at 12 inches 





| 


distant. A marker of this kind will lay out 
lines at the distances ordinarily required, as by 
using every mark, or every alternate one, we 
can have rows at nine, twelve, eighteen, and 
twenty-four inches distant as may be needed, 





Fig. 2.—MARKER. 
THE CULTIVATOR most in use in our market 
gardens is simply a harrow, made in the form 
of a cultivator, and adjustable to different widths. 





Fig. 3.—-CULTIVATOR. 


The teeth are like ordinary harrow teeth; and 
when unusually deep culture is required, a 
weight is put upon the implement to make it 
enter the soil to a considerably greater depth. 

Tue Dresser, or Dibble, fig. 4, is of great 
use in transplanting. It is made from a bit of 
hard wood that has a convenient curve to fit the 
hand, and will be all the more durable if the 
point is shod with iron. The foregoing engray- 
ings are from Mr. Peter Henderson’s 
new work “Gardening for Profit.” 

A Garpen Line is necessary 
where one would lay out his work 
with accuracy, and a wooden reel 
may be made to wind it upon. The 
iron reels, as generally sold, soon get 
out of order and become useless. We 
have found two stakes of hard wood, 
properly pointed, to be more satis- 
factory than any kind of reel. One 
of these stakes is made fast to cach 
end of the line; when not in use the 





Fig. 4. 


' jine is wound upon one of the stakes in the’ 





manner that a boy winds up a kite string. 
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The Beaver—(Castor Canadensis.) 

aigtes, 

The beaver is another of those interesting 
quadrupeds which the march of civilization ex- 
terminates. We are reminded constantly of the 
fact that they were once abundant throughout 
the Northern States, by the creeks, ponds and 
meadows which bear the marks of their wonder- 
ful engineering. It is a pleasant fancy that 
all the trades have 
their representatives 
among the _ brute 
creation; the Beaver 
‘j3 the civil engineer. 
Old beaver dams still 
stand, and, in not a 
few locations, are 
now busy mill-sites. 
The accumulated de- 
posits of silt and rub- 
bish carried down 
by the dammed-up 
streams, and deposit- 
ed in the slack wa- ~ 
ter above the dams, 
form more perma- 
nent monuments to 
the beaver’s indus- 
try, than the dams, 
which have, in the 
most cases, rotted 
and been washed 
away, while the de- 
posits above them 
have become cover- 
ed by swamp vege- 
tation, and, as ‘ beaver meadows,” perpetuate 
the memory of the industrious colonies once 
established upon them. The Beaver belongs to 
the family of the vodents—gnawers—distinguish- 
ed by two pairs of very strong, sharp, cutting, 
front teeth. They are found in both hemis- 
pheres, but most 
abundantly in North 
America, and are 
hunted and trapped 
for their fur, which 
is very valuable if 
taken in the winter 
season. They are 
from 2 to3 feet in 
length, exclusive of 
the tail, which mea- 
sures about a foot, is 
of oval form, flatten- 
ed laterally, and cov- 
ered with  semi- 
horny scales instead 
of fur. The hind feet 
are webbed ; but the 
fore-feet are not, The 
body is low, squat 
on the hind feet, 
the ears small and 
rounded, and the fur 
is exceedingly fine, 
soft and close, thick- 
ly interspersed with 
coarse hairs. These 
hairs are removed by the process of “pluck- 
ing,” when the fur is prepared for use. 

It is absurd to exaggerate psychological quali- 
ties in animals, especially if so remarkable as 
those possessed by the beaver. Nevertheless 
this has been done by most of the old writers 
who have listened to the trappers’ marvelous 
tales. Beavers act in concert in felling small 
trees and floating them, and logs cut from them, 
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down stream to form their dams, The trees are 
anchored by stones and gravel piled upon those 
parts of their tops which rest upon the bottom; 
and the dams are finished by building-in logs, 
stones and boughs, the interstices being filled 
with gravel and mud. The dams are built or 
repaired in the summer when the water is low, 
and in the autumn the beavers, in families of 4 
old, and 6 or 8 young ones, construct their houses, 





THE BEAVER.—( Castor Canadensis. ) 


which are made of sticks, stones and mud, piled 
in a broad circle, a chamber about 7 feet wide 
being left in the center, the floorof which is 
above usual high water. As the structure riscs, it 
is contracted into a dome, the cavity beingabout 
3 feet high, andthe thickness of the walls above 





and around being often from five to seven feet. 

The entrances to these lodges are all below 
the water level when the dam is full, and near 
and about them canals and channels are formed 
which communicate with their stores of food, 
which consisis of the bark stripped from the 
logs used for their dams, and that of logs and 
boughs of the willpw, aspen, poplar, and other 
soft wooded non-resinous trees. 





LE, (Condylura cristata.) 





Beavers are not only valuable for their fur, 
but for the drug Castor, or Castoreum, whichis 
found in sacks near the root of the tail, and is 
used in medicine. It is used also by the hunters 
as a means of attracting beavers to the trap. 

Beavers are easily domesticated, and as thei? 
food is willow bark, they might perhaps be 
economically bred and fed on the bark stripped 
from willows used for basket making, If not 
domesticated, this in- 
teresting animal will 
soon be extinct in 
the United States. 

EE 0 CR 

Shrew Mole and 
Star-nosed Mole. 


The common Am- 
erican Mole is the 
Shrew Mole (Scalops 
aquaticus), though 
the Star-nosed Mole 
(Condylura cristata) 
is not rare, The for- 
mer is found in many 
vardens and _ fields 
where it does much 
benefit by destroying 
grubs and worms. in 
the soil, and some 
harm also in disturb- 
ing the roots. of 
plants by its subter- 
ranean galleries. The 
question whether 
moles are, on the 
whole, friends or enemies, is worthy of dis- 
cussion. For our own part, considering their 
most ravenous appetites and the great amount 
of food they require to sustain life, which may 
easily be seen when one is caught alive and fed, 
we are inclined to regard themas friends, The 
family name, Zalpi- 
de, covers a number 
of similar genera in 
different parts of the 
world. They agree 
in living a short dis- 
tance below the sur- 
face of the ground, 
having stout, clumsy 
bodies, without ap- 
parent neck or ex- 
ternal ears, excee- 
ingly small eyes and 
short legs, the fore- 
feet being generully 
very broad and arm- 
ed with strong claws, 
In all, the senses of 
smell, hearing, and 
feeling, are very 
acute, Thev are able 
to move — swiftly 
about in their gal- 
leries, and to exten 
them with great ease 
and rapidity. The 
fur of the Shrew 
Mole, and of moles in general, is of exqui- 
site fineness, and lies in no particular direc- 
tion. The Star-nosed Mole has coarser fur, and 
the termination of its snout is a very remarkable 
fringe of fleshy points. We have besides, three 
other moles in the United States, the Silver Mole 
of the Prairies; the Hairy-tailed Mo'e of the 
New England and Middle States, and the Ore- 
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| gon Mole found all along the Pacific coast. 
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Dealing in Fancy Poultry—Poultry Clubs. 


——_e— 

In common busine§s transactions, the buyer is 
generally expected to decide for himself whether 
quality and price in the thing he buys are such 
as to make the purchase desirable—and the 
“setice of “beating down,” is as old as the 
time of Solomon, who wrote, “‘It is naught; 
itis naught, saith the buyer—and when he is 
gone then he boasteth.” Bat yyhem. @ man or- 
ders by mail, and sends the money in advance 
for a good article which he expects to receive 
by express, he throws himself eniirely on the 
honor of the seller. Tiis is the usual way of 
buving the diferent kinds of faney poultry of 
professional breeders, Nv one would think of 
biving «a horse in U is way, except of a tried 
fiiend, or of «a dealer of proved honor, or of 
such a reputation that his interest would tally 
with his in:eg:itv, an 1 we are sorry to be obliged 
to rank poultry dealers and horse dealers in the 
sume class, with a few honorable exceptions. 


Many people buy fancy poultry, who do so for 
the sake of guining by experience a knowledge 
of the breeds and their qualities. In their or- 
ders they exhibit their ignorance, and the deal- 
ers take advantage of this, demand pay in ad- 
vance, and send fowls utterly worthless as breed- 
ers. - Some of these breeders of fancy poultry 
are so ignurant as actually not to know how to 
select the best birds of their own flocks, and 
will actually breed from accidental crosses to 
keep up their breeding stock. This is true of a 
Jersey breeder who sells many fowls in N. Y. 
Gity by auction, and otherwise advertises ex- 
tensively. Birds bought of such an one will only 
by accident give satisfaction. We saw at the 
N. Y. State Fair some fine Black Spanish fowls, 
and a friend ordered some On the strength of 
our statement of the excellence of the parent 
stock. They came and were worthless for breed- 
ing purposes, fit only for the pot or for layers. 
There are several places in New York City, 
where fancy poultry are kept caged for days 
and weeks. People who buy fowls or turkeys 
from these pens, or dens, will be almost sure to 
carry vermin and disease (roup) to their yards. 

In a dealer in fancy poultry, ignorance of 
what constitutes a pure-bred fowl, or a healthy 
fowl, or a well shaped, fowl], is a crime. It causes 
fraudulent dealing. He knows that he inevi- 
tably, in his ordinary course of dealing, must 
cheat his customers, and besides send disease 
and death among their fowls at home. 

Fowls bred from the best stock will not al- 
ways be equal to their parents, and in many 
cases those a little inferior may not communi- 
cate their bad points to their offspring ; these 
therefore, have a value above common “dung- 
hills.” The nearer birds approach the ideal of 
perfection, the higher should the price rise. 
The breeder who would set any price for the 
very best, and selling, continue to breed from 
his own inferior stock, should be tabooed. 

Know what you want, and see before you buy, 
or before you pay for what you order; if you 
order by mail and receive by express, is the best 
advice we can give. Breeders-who know they 
send a good article will not object to this prac- 
tice, They sometimes suggest it. We ‘have 
known of some who requested purchasers, if 
not pleased, to replenish the food and water 
stores, clean out the coop, and return the birds. 

The remedy for much of this cheating is tlie 
association of poultry fanciers,in correspondence, 
and in visiting each other’s yards,in poultry clubs, 
pod in other ways. We are now too much 


jn the summer of ’65, the first queen that mated 


‘apiary. We repeated the experiment afterwards 





every man for himself! The Grey Dorkings 
have often ‘proved failures in this country for | 
want of the ability of breeders, by exchange | 
or otherwise, to get fresh blood. They do not | 
bear in-and-in breeding, and the same is true of | 
much other poultry. We recommend, therefore, | 
the formation of Poultry Clubs, or other asso- 
ciations of amateur poultry breeders, 





Impurities of Cross-bred Drones. 
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The best Apiarians, both in this country and 
Europe, consider that a pure Italian queen, in 
mating with aless pure or black drone, though 
producing cross-bred queens and workers, will 
nevertheless produce pure Italian drones. In 
our experience we have not found it so. 

The great multiplication of Italian bees in 
Ewrope as well as America, is by what is termed 
Italianizing, that is, removing a black queen and 
substituting an Italian in her place. Her prog- 
eny in time replace the black bees. Queens for 
the remaining hives of the apiary are reared by 
removing the Italian queen and compelling the 
queenless bees to rear one or more “forced 
queens” from her worker eggs or larve. After 
hatching, these fly out to meet the drones, which 
at that time are for the greater part black 
drones, the progeny of the previous black 
queens, or belonging to neighboring hives, The 
drones of these ‘hybrid queens,” so-called— 
(Italian queens which mate black drones), are 
claimed to be pure Italians, and are allowed the 
second season to mate with queens subsequent- 
ly reared fromeggs of the original pure queen, 
thereby affecting, we claim, in a degree, the 
greater part of the apiary. 

In bee-breeding these facts are established, 
viz.: Queens that have never met the drones 
will lay fertile eggs which will all hatch into 
drones. Queens never meet the male but once, 
and after this they are called  “ fecundated 
queens.” Their eggs are directly influenced by 
the fecundative principle, or not, at volition. 
Those eggs which are thus fecundated produce 
workers or queens; those which are not fecun- 
dated, as is the case with the eggs of the non- 
fecundated queens, produce drones. From these 
premises, and from the fact that an Italian queen 
crossed with a black drone produces drones 
more or less closely resembling pure Italians, 
apiarians argue that the drone progeny must 
be of the original purity of the virgin queen, 
and advise the use of such drones in apiaries. 

Now, we claim that a pure Italian queen, in 
mating with a less pure drone, or with a black 
drone, 73 tainted, and remains a cross-bred ever 
after. Certain it is that the seed of the drone 
forms a part of her system, requiring the blood 
or fluids of her body to circulate into it and 
back into her for its nutrition and development. 

An Italian queen having mated an Italian 
drone, produces handsomer, and hence purer 
drones than similar and sister queens having 
mated black drones ; this we have observed in 
many different apiaries. Our experience on this 
point is as follows: In raising Italian queens 


BY 


with a black drone produced drones of an infe- 
rior color, and apparently less pure.than those 
of sister queens mating with Italian drones. 
We were compelled to remove ‘her from our 


with similar results. To prove that this queen 
must have mated with a black drone, we offer, 
that, 1st, its mother was the only Italian queen 





within 20 miles, and the nearest cross-bred 
queens were 18 miles; 2.1, black drones were in 
an adjoining apiarv; 8d, the queen was one of 
5 sisters reared from the aforesaid queen, all 
hatching on the same day, and reared from eggs 
lnid on the same day, and their brothers (the 
drones) were hatched 6 days before them; 4th, 
4 of the sisters, after impregnation, all produced 
progeny similar to their mother, and this one 
different. Fertile Italian workers, and unfecun- 
dated queens, have better drones tlian queens, 
reared from similar eggs, and mated with a black 
drone. Another marked characteristic of such 
cross-breeding is, that the bees are more irrita- 
ble and unmanagable. Continued cross breed- 
ing with only occasional additions of strains of 
black blood, together with the imperfections of 
forced queens and drones, will rapidlv reduce 
the standard of purity of Italians. The evi- 
dences of this degeneration are unfortunately 
too apparent in very many apiaries, 
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Bringing up Worn-out Land. 
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It is ever and anon asserted that the only sys- 
tematic and intelligent way to bring up land 
that has been run down, is to have the soil care- 
fully analysed by a professional agricultural 
chemist, to ascertain the lacking mineral ingre- 
dients, and then to purchase and apply the same. 

Theoretically, this is all very well. But let 
us remember two or three things. It will be 
necessary to analyse nearly every field of a farm, 
if not different portions of the same field, be- 
cause the soils will be more or less unlike. Then, 
too, these analyses are expensive. And lastly, 
they are very liable to fatal errors.—Prof. 
8. W. Johnson writes: “I do not doubt 
that in many cases a careful investigation of a 
soil—chemical, physical, and historical—by a 
genuine sctentific farmer, one familiar with sci- 
ence and practice, would afford safe and nearly 
accurate data for its:proper treatment. But this 
would be always expensive, and in nine cases 
out of ten, would not pay. Soil analysis, at the 
best, is a chance game; and where one wins, a 
hundred may lose.” : 

Instead, then, of looking abroad for some 
special process of reconstruction, let the farmer 
turn to the farm itself and his own brains, and 
see what theycando. If our farm is exhausted, 
it is because it has been abused, and to restore it, 
it must receive kind treatment. Let us see. 
Some parts of it may need draining. Other 
parts will need deeper plowing, and all will 
doubtless need more manure and cleaner tillage. 

The owners of such farms generally complain 
that they have not manure enough on their 
premises, and can not afford tobuy more. Then 
let them try plowing under green manure, such 
as peas, buckwheat, and, best of all, clover. 
Marvelous results have been achieved in this 
way. And muek has done and will yet doas 
great wonders. .Many a farm has a bed of this, 
and whoever has it, has a mine of wealth. Get 
it out every Jeisure day, and after it has drained, 
stack it up with alternate layers of lime or 
ashes. In. a few months, it will be nearly as 
efficacious as so much barn-yard dung. Dr. 
Dana classes it with cow-manurein value. Now, 
these two sources of fertility are enough, with 
deeper plowing and cleaner culture, to set any 
“worn-out” farm on a career of improvement. 
But, as “every little helps,” the farmer should 
gave the droppings of his poultry-house,’ the 
slops and waste from kitchen and chamber; the 
contents of the privy, all bones and chips and 
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sods aud leaves:—in short, whatsoever will de- 
cay, and so become a fertilizer. These several 
items amount in the aggregate to a good deal in 
a year’s time. And the farmer who negleets to 
save them should be ashamed to complain of 
his worn-out land. It is by economy of this 
sort that someof the poorest farms of the coun- 
try have been reclaimed and made profitable. 
And there are many more waiting to be reclaim- 
ed by just such simple means. There are farms, 
however, which this will not regenerate, and 
these in 99 cases in 100, need bone-dust. Green 
manure and bone-dust will eure 9-10ths of the 
ills that well drained and plowed land is heir to. 
Lime is often a great help, and ashes still better. 
These facts are easier learned by ees 
than by chemical analysis. 
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Manures—How and When Applied ? 
ee 

A long established custom—a “rut” that the 
wheels of every-day practice have run in for 
years, has something which entitles it to respect. 
We should not switch off upon a side track, or 
no track at all, just because we find ourselves 
running our practice in the old ruts. These 
were formed probably for some good reason, 
and should be departed from only for a good 
reason. The interest in the subject of manur- 
ing land is increasing over the whole country, 
even on the rich prairies, where the ideas ad- 
vanced from time to time by the Agriculturist, 
have so often provoked derision, manure is 
getting to have a recognized value; everywhere 
else it is the very life of farming. It is gratify- 
ing to hear a farmer say, “Five years ago, 
do the best I could, I could not make over 70 
loads of good manure, but now I keep double 
the stock I did then, and make 300 loads of bet- 
ter quality.” Such a man can not leave the ac- 
cumulations of the whole year until April and 
May before he gets it out, but there must be a 
system of almost constantly getting it to the 
field, and getting it under ground. The farmer 
whose remarks we quote, has, on an average, 25 
ox-cart loads of manure per month to dispose of. 

For some crops, corn for instance, manure 
may be applied fresh and plowed in. For oth- 
ers, as flax or wheat, such rank manure would 
be fatal to a good crop. Applied in theautumn, 
manure will generally become so incorporated 
with the soil before spring, that its rank charac- 
ter will be entirely lost, and if examined it will 
be found much of the consistency of manure 
that has lain 6 months or more in the yard. 

For corn and root crops, it is best to have the 
manure diffused through the soil. For wheat 
and the other cereals, the upper layer of the soil 
to the depth of say 4 inches, should contain the 
manure applied, especially forthat crop. There 
are two ways of securing this surface enrich- 
ment, which, in the case of the small grains, 
should never consist of rank unfermented ma- 
nure. One way is to make a compost, work it 
over, and when of a uniform consistency, apply 
it on the plowed surface and harrow it in, or 
work it in with acultivator. The other is to 
plow in a good dressing of manure spread even- 
ly over the surface, turning it well under. If 
this be done in autumn, the spring plowing and 
harrowing, if done aright, will bring it again to 
the surface, well incorporated with the soil, 
and making usually a nice seed bed. If it be 
done in the spring, a crop of corn or early po- 
tatoes may be raised, or on some soils a summer 
amall grain crop, and the manure be brought to 


_fhe surface for the eapecial benefit of a wheat 





cropin August or September.——T here are such 
great differences in soils, exposures, and the 
general adaptation of districts to certain crops, 
that only general rules will apply ‘universally. 

“Inquirer,” who emits the State from his ad- 
dress, says it is customary with farmers in his 
neighborhood to manure in spring, on corn stub- 
ble for oats, and follow with wheat, seeding to 
clover and timothy. This to be followed by 
corn. Sometimes, it seems, the oats grow rank 
and lodge, but usually the crop is good. The 
reason evidently is that sometimes they plow the 
manure in so deep, the oats get but little, and 
if the plowing is too shallow, they fall badly. 
When they manure before plowing for wheat, 
the clover and timothy do better than when the 
manuring is before plowing for oats, but the 
wheat is not materially affected. Instead of this, 
try coarse manure and plenty of it for the corn 
—none for the oats, a fine compost for the wheat 
kept near the surface. -The rotation is not a 
good one, but we are not on that subject naw. 


Dead Animals—What Becomes of Them? 
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We do not eat horses and mules, and we eat 
only a portion of cattle, sheep, and swine. 
Without considering the immense waste of 
offal which take place in the slaughter houses 
all over the country, from the little “one-horse” 
affairs of the villages, to the monster abattoirs 
of the cities, where good sized brooks of blood 
flow out to be lost, think -of. what becomes of 
the horses, etc., the whole number of which in 
the United States may be estimated at 10,000,000. 

Their average age is, say 12 years, and the 
weight of those that die, about three to the ton. 
We have then annually the immense amount of 
280,000 tons of dead horse-flesh, nine tenths of 
which is worse than wasted, being left on the 
surface, or so slightly buried that it is dug up by 
dogs,and pollutes the air for miles around. Its 
value, where barn-yard manure is worth $1 a 
load, is not less than $10 per ton, for if properly 
managed, it will make not less than 15 loads of 
good manure, and where manure is worth more, 
the value is of course proportionally increased. 
The way to save this waste and economize it 
as manure, is as follows: 

Take 8 loads of dry, weathered swamp muck 
mixed with lime, in proportion of 1 bushel of 
slaked lime to the load, as a bed—on this, kill 
the old horse, or drag the dead one. Then skin 
him; remove hoofs and shin bones, if you have 
a market for them, and cut him up with axes and 
knives into pieces weighing 6 to 18 pounds, 
leaving the big bones uncut, but dividing the 
principal joints. Spread the pieces evenly, 
sprinkle well with lime,cover 6 inches deep 
with muek and add more lime. Then cover 
with a foot or-48 inches of muck, and leave it. 
Look out for dogs; they will frequently dig out 
the bones, and see how many you can add to 
the heap. After about 3 months of warm 
weather, or 6 months or more of cold weather, 
examine the heap to see if it is well decomposed, 
and as soon as it is in such a condition as not 
to be particularly offensive, work it over, adding 
more muck, without lime. A new fermentation 
will commence, and when this is over, the mas 
nure will be fit for use. In shoveling it out, 
the big bones should be thrown to one side, to 
be put into another compost heap, or into the 
horse-manure heap, where they will gradually 
decay, soas to be easily broken up with a sledge 
hammer, or even mashed with a shovel; this 
takes some time, however. The labor is not 
great to pitch them out and work them over 
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again, ands finally the land gets their full value. 
If at any time the odor of ammonja is ved, 
gypsum should be sprinkled ' ‘freely over’ the 
heap, and more muck thrown on. If muck is 
not to be obtained easily, use sods or hogs which 
haye been laid up with a little ashes or lime 
until they erumble, or even good goil may be 
used with almost equally good regults. The 
manure resulting is excellent for corn, potatoes, 
or grass, and if not too strong, and if it has lain 
long S908" is good for wheat or any purpose. 


Like Produces Like—Old Mares as Mule 
Breeders, 


—o— 


This law prevails in the vegetable and animal 
economy. Would that farmers always bore ‘this 
in mind, and practised accordingly. Tt'seems to 
be well understood that if we ‘would maintain 
and improve the quality of our’ corn ‘and 
wheat, and other grains, we must save our best 
each year for seed. But in raising’ stock, in nu- 
merous districts in our country, less care is 
taken. Every year we see calves raised from 
the meanest scrub and grade bulls, and cows of 
no especially valuable qualities either for flesh 
or milk. Every year we see poor old broken 
down mares used to raise horses from. We do 
not suppose that ali diseases and infirmities are 
propagated from one generation to another, but 





| many are; and where no specific disease is entail- 


ed, general inferiority certainly descends, which 
sooner or later will breed many evils. -It is no 
doubt true that bad management and harsh usage 
wili spoil the best descended colt; but a edit 
propagated from a diseased dam will break 
down under work and exposure much quicker 
than one of sound and vigorous parentage. It 
is abundantly proven that the various diseases 
of the wind passages are quite likely to be prop- 
agated. Readers of the Agriculturist will make 
note of facts like these, and practice accordingly 
in raising stock; but there are thousands who 
do not read, and who live and work on in need- 
less ignorance of their own interests. Quietly 


| argue with such people, and prove by your own 


experience that it pays over and over again to 
use thorougli-bred bulls and rams, and the best 
stallions and mares for stock, and show the man 
that says, “the old mare is pretty well broken 


, down, I know, but I can get two or three colts 


and some work out of her yet,” that the colts 
which cost him $100 to $150 each to raise, if from 
a sound and fine dam, and by a superior sire, 
might sell for $300 to $700 a pieve, instead of 
barely bringing their cost, if even that—the dif. 
ference being two or three times what the old 
mare is worth. There is one use for which we 
commend old mares that cannot work, ‘and ean 
breed, and that is for raising mules. —Tiese wil! 
indeed, to a certain extent, inhernt the impaired 
constitutions of their dums, but being prevailing- 
ly used for so much slower work, they will be 
much less injuriously affected than horses, while 
their evil stops with them. ‘We’ might profita- 
bly make a much more ‘extensive use of mules 
than we do at the North, and there is a steady 
demand fer young mules for shipment. ‘While 
we object to prostituting our best mares to this 
purpose, as they used to do in Kentucky with 
their fine thorough-breds, yet we believe there 
are thousands of mares that would raise good 
mules, that it would never pay to raise colts 
from; and that the mules would bring a much 
higher price than borses raised from: the sume 
mares. Certainly they would, if we regard the 


| fact that they may be marketed 2 to 8 years old, 
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stakes, bean-poles, and such things may be load- 
ed upon it. Two-wheeled barrows find in Mr. 
Greene an able champion. He writes: 

“T would contribute a small sum to erect a 
monument to the memory of the man who in- 


If our readers meet wich decided success, or 
have important facts to communicate, we hope 
Mf tated they will tell” them to one another through the 
, First, shut off the water. This we discussed | American Agriculturist, for it is a subject 
with considerable detail in our last year’s vol- | which interests many thousands of its readers, 


How to Bring Swamp Meadows into Tame 
Grasses, ete. 
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ume. A wall of puddled clay, not Jess than 
14 inches wide, should extend from the hard 
pan of the meadows to the height desired, 
protected by an embankment wide and solid 
enough to resist the action of both frost 
and water.—This embankment, with its im- 
pervious clay wal] within it, must be pro- 
vided With tide“#thes Yo ler water ‘sut? bat 
not in, and these mst be muskrat proof. 
Ditches within the enbankment convey the 
surface and spring wajer to the main drains 
and the olets. These may be open or cov- 
ered, according to the depth te which the 
walter can be-Crawn down below the sur'ace. 
If possible, they shouhl be tile drains, laid at 
least below the action of frost an] the reach of 
the plow. If the soil is of a black mucky char- 
acter, containing little inorganic matter, a liberal 
dressing, say 30 to 50 loads to the acre, of the 
surface soil of the neighboring upland is all that 
is required to prepare it for timothy and clover. 
Thirty to fifty bushels of dry slacked lime, har- 
rowed in after plowing, will fit it for potatoes 
or cabbages, and 20 bushels of lime, and an 
equal quantity of leached ashes, will be an 
excellent preparation of most land of this 
sort for a good corn crop, which, however, 
may well be quickened by dropping a 
handful of some good fertilizer in the hill. 
This is a tolerably fair showing for profit, 
for the crops from such land are very good, 
and the culture is quite easy for several 
years; the limings, moreover, will last for 
several ,,.ars, and little manure will be re- 
quired. But, but—there is always a but, 
and well it. is if you find it out in time— 
there are places where the muskrats will 
undermine the dykes and let in the water. 
“A Young Jersey Farmer” writes us in distress, 
endorsing our views about dykes and salt mea- 
dows, but is in despair on account of the musk- 
rats. He suggests the availability of a thin con- 
crete wall in the middle of the dyke. This, he 
says, he knows willstop them. But the ques- 
tion still is how deep it must needs be to prove 
effective, for they will burrow. He proposes 
that) the; wal! should be constructed simply 
by filling a narrow ditch with cement concrete, 
and allowing it to remain where it is formed; 
or making long thin concrete slabs, cast in 
moulds and fitted close together in the 
trench. The suggestions strike us as 
eminently practical and sensible. There 
has been a plan proposed for dyking the 
extensive’ Newark meadows which con- 
sists in driving prepared iron plates into 
the swamp to the required depth, which 
is supposed to be economical because 
no digging will be necessary, nor will 
any moving of earth be needed, except 
to raise an embankment high enough to 
shut out the tides, This is not so thor- 
ough to appearance as the concrete wall 
plan; and neither plan so surely water 
tight as the clay wall. In these works 
there is nothing like thoroughness—get- 
ting well down to the hard pan, or to 
an impervious stratum for one thing, and using 
a rat proof wall for another. The value of these 
lands is so great, that projects of reclaiming 
them should readily command not only the co- 
operation of owners, but capital enough to se- 
gure the best skill and most thorough work. 














Fig. 1.—WooDEN WHEELBARROW. 


About Wheelbarrows. 
ee 

Our correspondent, Gilbert J. Greene, Hud- 
son, N. Y., sends us some practical notions about 
wheelbarrows which, however, need a word of 
preface in favor of one-wheeled barrows, for 
which he has nothing to say. The fact is they 
are just as useful in their place as two wheeled 
ones, In “navvy” work for instance, such as 
grading roads, parks, etc., digging cellars, mak- 
ing railroads and canals, where gangs of a num- 





Fig. 2.—IRON WHEELBARROW. 


ber of meneach go back and forth on the same 
track, which can ordinarily be only of the width 
of asingle board, and where of necessity they 
must dump at the side, the navvy-barrow is by 
far the most convenient form. The fact that it 
will only carry a small load is counter-balanced 
by the fact that such a load is all that can be 
easily moved up and down the inclines which 
ordinarily exist where such work is done; be- 
sides, the barrows may be filled without the la- 
borers being obliged to shift the position of the 
barrow, and this expedites the work materially. 





Fig. 3.—tTwo-wHEELED BARROW. 


The common wheelbarrow with side boards, for 
ordinary use about the barn and garden, has not 
so specific an adaptation to its uses; neverthe- 
‘ess, tus has a great advantage over the two 
wheeied one in going through narrow garden 
walks, and in the convenience with which rails 








vented the wheelbarrows, but it would be 
on the condition that no more should be 
built with a single wheel ; how he came to 
adopt the single wheel is past my compre- 
hension, unless it be that he had but one 
wheel and couid not get another. A two- 
wheeled barrow possesses so many advan- 
tages over ‘a single wheeled one that to me 
itis surprising that it has not long since 
been adopted. 500 pounds can be carried 
upon a two wheeled barrow as easily as 150 
can be on a single wheeled one. It is more 
reliable, as it is not easily upset while being 
loaded or in wheeling it.. It is very much 
more easily turned round, and more easily un- 
loaded. The wheels being on the sides, the load 
is balanced upon the axle, and there need be lit- 
tle or no weight upon the hands. There are no 
sideboards to take out or put on each time you 
unload it. The two wheels do not cut in the 
ground so much as one does. The body and 
frame being solid, and resting upon an axle, it 
is stronger than the other. Fig. 1 represents a 
wooden two-wheeled barrow of the form I pre- 
fer for ordinary use. The wheels are twen- 
ty-six inches high, with iron axle. The body 
is similar in shape to that of the single 
wheeled barrows. When constructed of iron 
(fig. 2) they are made of an oval or dishing 
form, Fig. 3 represents a two wheeled bar- 
row in the position of being unloaded ; the 
load being nearly balanced upon the axle, 
the handles are easily raised and the load 
dumped over the front. Such a barrow can 
be made so as to sell for $12 to $16, but 
would cost a man, tolerably handy with 
tools, a good deal less if he made it himself.” 
[Pretty broad wheels are advisable if heavy 
loads are to be wheeled over soft ground, or if 
neat garden walks are to be travelled over.—Eb. ] 


Feeding at the Stack in Winter. 
a cot 

We still see examples of this barbarous and 
unthrifty custom in our journeyings. Truth 
compels us to saythat some of our neighbors 
practice it. If the country only had a society 
for the suppression of cruelty to brutes, as your 
city has, somebody would get into trouble.— 
What is laying a turtle on his back, or boring a 
hole through one of his flippers, in com- 
parison with keeping one of the mam- 
malia, with a nervous organization like 
that of man, under slow torture during 
the whole winter? With the best of’ feed 
at the stack, the shelterless beast shivers 
and pines. With corn stalks and bog 
hay, it loses much of the flesh laid on in 
summer. It takes a good part of the 
spring and summer, in flush feed, to make 
up for the loss, and the profit of the 
animal to the farmer is nowhere. 

The animal system is only a living 
stove, to be kept in heat by food. The 
lower the temperature the more wood it 
takes to keep up the heat of the stove. 
The colder the weather the more hay 
and. provencer it takes to keep up animal heat. 
At least a third of the fodder consumed at 
the stack is required to keep up animal heat, 
and so is wasted. Boards in the shape of 
good tight stables are much cheaper than hay. 
De not keep any more stock than you cay 
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stable. Slow tortu:e at the stack ought to be 
abolished by statute. The man who practices 
it needs an overseer to keep him out of the poor 
house, CoNnNECTICUT. 




















Fig. 1.—SECTION OF MANGER AND FOLLOWER. 


‘How to Hang “Followers” in Horse 
Mangers. 


Lesa 

Where there is a feeding alley, “ followers,” as 
they are usually hung, are a nuisance, in fact 
cannot be used. The Follower, as it is called, is 
a rack laid in the manger, which rests upon the 
fodder and prevents the horse throwing it out. 
Fig. 1 exhibits a section of a manger with a fol- 
lower adapted to use in connection with a feed- 
ing alley. It is hung on double-jointed hinges, 
made of pieces of heavy plate iron, with holes 
punched in each end, measuring, from the edge 
of one hole to the center of the other, half the 
width of the manger-front. 

Fig. 2 represents the follower hanging over 
the front of 
the manger 
into the al- 
levy. The en- 
graver has 
represented 
an extra bar 
across the 
top, which is 
unnecessary. The follower is made of 7|s-inch 
round iron, of a rectangular shape, to fit the 
































Fig. 2.—FOLLOWER TURNED BACK. 


manger, not reaching quite to the bottom a3 | 


it hangs when the manger is empty, and hav- 
ing a free space of some 3 or 4 inches be- 
tween the follower and the edge, and an equal 
space on the sides. Rather an elaborate hinge 
to be screwed on the front rail, is 
shown in fig. 2; but this is not 
necessary, aS a much simpler 
contrivance, which any black- 
smith will make, will answer 
equally well. With a follower 





Fig. 3. 

of this kind, the hay, cut feed, or anything of 
that kind, may be thrown in from the feeding 
alley, the follower being turned over outside the 
manger and hanging in the alley, entirely out of 


the way. The use ofa follower may not be ap- 
parent to farmers who have a great abundance 
of hay and no market for it; but in districts 
where hay is worth from 1 to 1], cents per 
pound, even small daily wastes will be seriously 
felt at the end of the season. 





Composting MANURE.—Much can be done at 


this season to prepare manures for the field, or 
for spreading wherever they are wanted With 


all that has been written and said upon the com- 
post heap, few are aware of the importance of 
absolute fineness in fertilizing matter. 

One element in the immediate effects of guano 
is the extreme fineness to which the particles 


“We reduced, “The success of liquid manures is 


owing, in part, to the same cause. The finer 
we can make our fertilizers the better for imme- 
diate results. In the compost heap at this sea- 
son, there are three agencies at work to reduce 
the coarser particles of the manure, viz.: man- 
ipulation, fermentation, and frost. After the 
heap is formed in the usual manner with alter- 
nate layers of fresh.manure and other material, 
and gone through with the first fermentation, it 
should be carefully forked or shoveled over, 
changing the whole mass, from top to bottom, 
and breaking all the lumps. The more thor- 
oughly this is done the better. A new fermen- 
tation takes place inside, while the surface 
freezes and thaws with the changes of the 
weather. Labor upon the compost heap now 
will tell upon the growing crops next summer. 
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Barn Doors, Fastenings, Etc. 
aes 

The discussion of any subject in the columns 
of the Agriculturist has the effect to set people 
thinking, and asa result we gather a crop of 
suggestions and new ideas which are often very 
valuable. We discussed barn-door fastenings 
not long since, and 
after the first publica- 
tion had numerous 
suggestions, of which 
our readers had the 
benefit. Next to loose 
floorsand springy cel- 
lars—swinging great 
doors are the greatest 
nuisance that a man 
can encumber his 
barn with. They are 
not only unwieldy, 
ever slamming and 
getting out of order, hard to fasten open, or 
shut, but really dangerous to life and limb to 
both men and animals. Sliding doors are the 
only suitable ones for outside barn-doors, 
large or small, and they are so easily hung 

















Fig. 1.—LaTcu. 








of economy simply, they are superior. Be- 
sides, they may be opened wide enongh for 
acat to enter, or to give a little change of air, 
or as easily, opened wide enough for a horse or 
for a load of hay. No wind moves them; there 
is no sagging, and no trouble from snow-drifts 
outside, or from snow and rain blowing in over 
the top. These doors are hung by cast iron 
“hangers,”—groved wheels bolted fast to the top 
of the door. These run upon an iron rod, well 
supported upon a bar or rail, crossing over the 


doorway, and extending to a distance beyond | 


equal to the width of the door. This is pro- 
tected by a little roof-like door-cap which, how- 
ever, need not extend much beyond the width 
of the door. These doors may indeed be con- 
structed and 
braced in the = 
usual way, but = 
are best made — 
of two. thick- 
nesses of well- 
seasoned *|,-in., = \j 
clear, matched | 
stuff. On the 

inside, boards of 

any convenient 

width may be used, and should be horizontal. 
The outside should be of boards only 4 or 5 inch- 
es wide, and puton at an angle of 45°. 
give additional strength, a board 10 or 12 inches 
wide may be put across the top, outside, and 
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Fig. 2.—LATCH. 








and kept in repuir, if well made, that,in point | 


To | 


It is a matter of considerable interest to know 
how to fasten these doors securely and easily. 
| They are usually fastened on the inside with a 
| hasp and pin, or with a hook; if these are net 
securely pinned they can be opened with a knife 
from the outside, and simple inspection does not 
tell whether they are secure or not. Dr. Hex- 
amer, of Westchester Co., many of whose con- 
trivances for saving steps and labor about the 
barn are very good, uses latches on the follow- 
ing plan. Figure 1 shows the latch of a double 
barn door, which is simply a flat hook and sta- 
ple with a pendant piece of iron, of the shape 
shown, above the staple, and so hung that 
when the hook is in it must be fastened. It is_ 
easily seen from the inside whether it is so or 
not, and an attempt to open the door from the 
outside will also reveal the fact. 

Figure 2 is a self-fastening latch for a single 
sliding door. The catch is in a gain in the inside 
of the post against which the door shuts, and 
the latch may be in a similar gain, or in a mor- 
tice in the door. This arrangement may some- 
times be conveniently reversed by putting the 
latch in a mortice in the door post, in which case 
there should be a strong outside batten project- 
ing as far as the latch does, to guard animals 
and men from harm from it, as well as to pro- 
tect it from injury. 

One door of every barn should lock from the 
outside. This will seem folly to many people, 
but we know that many barns are burnt by the 
pipe-fire of wandering “tramps,” who always 
sleep in unlocked barns if they can, and that 
harness and other things are stolen in all parts 
of the country, more or less. It is usually best 
to lock one of the small doors, which should 
be hung on the inside, and locked with a strong 
hasp and good padlock, chained to the door. 





Tim. Bunker on the Food Question. 
hint 
“T knew we should catch it to-day,” said 
Seth Twiggs, as he came into our house on the 
evening of Thanksgiving day, and seating him- 
self comfortably upon the settle, blew & ring of 
smoke out of his mouth, as if it had been shot 
out of a rifle. “The Parson ginerally hits the 
| nail onthe head, and hit it square to-day, no 
mistake. We have sent off too many of -our 
boys ta the city. There isn’t so much breadstuff 
raised in Hookertown as there was fifty years 
ago, and if it keeps on at this rate, somebody 
has got to starve bye and bye.” 
| “That is to say, if every place is just like 
| Hookertown,” I responded. 
Neighbor Twiggs’ remark had reference to 
| Mr. Spooner’s Thanksgiving sermon, which was 
| pretty much like all his sermons, whether on 
| Sundays or not, “a word in season.” You see, 
Mr. Spooner, like myself, ‘belongs to the old 
school of folks, who have got so accustomed to 
making up our own minds on public questions, 
that we can’t afford totake our opinions second 
hand. ‘You see, most people around here in 
Connecticut have got a dreadful hankering after 
city life and fashions; They want something 
| better than farming for their sons and daugh- 
' ters, though, according to my notion, farming, 
| taking the long run, pays better than any other 
calling upon the face ‘of the earth. The boys 
| that grow up around here are smart, and would 
probably do well at almost any thing, if they 
| had a fair chance. But*Hookertown can’t hold 
‘em any more than'a potcan hold boiling watet. 
| Some of them have ‘géne*Hown South: to try 
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try, which is a good deal like a man swallowing 
his own stomach. You sce this siate of things 
makes rather a dull look for the old parish, and 
worries the minister, and it works out in his 
sermons on Thanksgivings, and Fasts, and 
sometimes on Sundays. Some grumble about 
political preaching, and secular preaching, 
etc., but for my part, if a man has got any 
thing to say to make folks better, I never 
could see why it wan’t jest as well to say it on 
Sunday as any other time. But the grumbling 
don’t trouble Mr. Spooner much, [Ile is inde- 
pendent as a wood-chopper, and knows he can 
get his bread and take care of himself, if the 
Hookertown people turn him out of the pulpit 
to-morrow, which they have no notion of doing. 
He speaks right square out, and nobody has any 
more doubt as to which side of a question he is 
on, than they have about sunrise. 

Well, you see this food question is what the 
philosophers call a poser. If bread and meat 
are all the while getting dearer, and labor is 
growing chéapef, and that js the seltled tenden- 
ey of society, you see the time is coming when 
labor won't buy bread, and somebody must per- 
ish. That is the way things are werking now, 
and wise mén should be looking for a remedy. 

Mr. Spoonér showed this very clearly. It has 
been the tendency in Europe for a great many 
years—England hasn't raised her owa bread- 
stuffs for more than 30 years, The great mass 
of het people are gathered in cities, and large 
mannfacturing towns, and there is not land 
enough left to raise a full supply of food for her 
»opulation, even with their improved husbandry. 
She has to bring large quantities of wheat and 
her grains from the ports of the Mediterra- 
ican, and from across the Atlantic, to makeup 
ihe deficiency. Now, if there should be short 
crops in these countries and in America, or if 
she should be at War With énemies strong 
enough to blockade ber ports, nothing could 
prevent great distress and starvation. 

The same social disease is beginning to work 
in this country. The price of food has more 
than doubled within a very few years, not only 
in cities but in the farming districts. Floar in 
Hookertown has been selling this fall at $15 a 
barrel; butter at 45 cents, and beefsteak at 30 
cents per !b., and these things are just about a 
fair sample of everything else. Eight years ago 
these things could have been bought for less 
than half the money. This shows that mouths 
have multiplied faster than food. There are 
more consumers than producers. Farm labor 
im the same time has increased in value, but it 
has not kept pace with the increased price.of 
food, Wheat has gone.up from, $1 to $2.50 a 
bushel—labor from five Yankee shillings to nine, 
which is an increase of more than one-half, and 
the labor is not near so.good. The native bern 
hired man of a generation ago, who worked for 
$12.a month and board, the year round, has 
pretty much disappeared, and we have in his 
atead theunskilledimmigrant, This shows that 
labor is not comparatively as well rewarded. 
His day’s work, will not, buy him as many com- 
forts as it did 20 years ago, This shows that 
something is “ rotten in Denmark,” for the con- 
dition, of the, laboring class, and not that of the 
righ, is. the measure of the prosperity of a coun- 
try. It, isa bad state of society where only a 
few are growing rich, and the many are just get- 
ting @ living or auffering for the comforts. of life. 
Then, Mr, Spooner. said, the Societies in the 
cities for the aid of, children, were another indi- 
cation of the, same. evil. Thousands are loft 
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but ofall homes for them inthe country, where | 
Thousands are sent 


they can help themselves, 
eff every year through these Societies, and a 
litile is thus done to restore the disturbed bal- 
ance of society. 

The pith of the discourse was, that Hooker- 
town was the center of the Universe, that farm- 
ing was the best business, that those who were 
engaged in itshould be content with such things 
as they had, and be thankful for them, He had 
some sly thrusts at clam-shell bonnets, silks, 
satins, and ribbons, fast men, and fast women, 
and the general extravagance of the times. 
These I suppose, were meant as sauce for the 
Thanksgiving turkey, and to help digestion. 

“Well, Squire, what are you gwine to do 
about it. Food is getting higher every year, 
and labor don’t keep up with it. The rich are 
growing richer, and the poor poorer. Whatare 
you gwine to do about it ?” asked Seth Twiggs, 
as he knocked out the ashes of his third pipe 
and loaded again. 

“Weil,” said I, “I am not going to whine 
about it. Ofall remedies for a great public evil 
that of whining is the poorest. I have faith to 
believe that there is some way of deliverance 
from this and all other social evils. The high 
price of food is not going to last forever among 
this great people, with territory enough to raise 
breadstuffs for the world, were it only half tilled. 

“ All that Mr. Spooner says is as trueas preach- 
ing. Things are a little unsettled just now, but 
they will come right afier awhile. I have no- 
ticed that there is a tendency in Christian soci- 
ety to correct its own evils. Sometimes we 
have an outbreak of burglaries, bank robberies, 
and shop-lifting, and it seems as if society was 
going toruin. But when the people get waked 
up, and a few of the thieves are convicted and 
sent to State’s Prison, the times improve won- 
derfully. People are not going to live in miser- 
able tenement houses, and suffer all the miser- 
ies of city poverty without learning something. 
Native born Americans certainly are not. I 
have noticed that many go to the city, do not 
succeed there, and come back again wiser, if 
not better men. They find that their genius 
does not lie in the direction of trade, but they 
have a decided tact for making corn and pota- 
toes grow. They support their families com- 
fortably, and on the whole, are no worse for 
their city experience. Then I have noticed 
again, that a good many whio succeed in the city, 
acquire a competence, and before they are 
spoiled, retire to the country to lead an indus- 
trious rural life. They become large producers 
of breadstuffs, and supply the city markets with 
fat cattle, sheep and swine. They rejoice in 
their well tilled farms, and in their flocks and 
herds, Then again, I have noticed that some of 
our very best small farmers and gardeners are 
city bred people, tradesmen, or mechanics, who 
from failure of health or disgust with the city, 
come into the country, near good markcts, to 
support their families from the soil. They have 
thrifty habits, some capital, and succeed admir- 
ably by making the most of a little land. Thous- 
anda in these ways are changed from consumers 
into producers, every year. If multitudes flock 
to the city, multitudes come back to the country. 

“And then there is a growing tendency among 
our city people to scatter themselves in the 
neighboring towns. A large part of the men 
who do business in New York, live out from 
five to fifty miles in the country. Some have 


small homesteads, but they are all to some ex- 
tent.eultivators, and draw a part of their sup- 
port from, the soil. 
increase, and will grow with the increused faci) 





And this tendency is on the | 


|, War, but thought “thorough breds” wo delicate 


ities ie travel that every large chy is maklog 
for itself, This will not only help to unburden 
the city, but will add to the production of the 
country, and help to make food cheaper.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder if we had New Yorkers 
living in Hookertown, yet,” said Seth. 

“Stranger things have happened,” said I. 

“T shall beat’em on cabbage tho’, if the smart- 
est of ’em come,” said Seth, with an extra puff. 

“It takes Dutchmen for cabbage. You should 
not brag!” I continued. 

“Then there is another thing in connection 
with this food question, which I have thought 
of a good deal. No man has begun to concei¥e 
of the great change which our improved farm- 
ing tools are destined to make in the productive- 
ness of human labor. A man is multiplied ten 
fold. We should bave had a famine during the 
war, if it had not been for them, and food would 
have been a great deal dearer than it now is. 
The horse reaper and mower mean cheaper 
grain, and cheaper meats of every kind, that 
consume hay and grain. Every year is adding 
to these improved tools, and extending the fields 
of their usefulness. They come very slowly into 
use, but they are certainly coming; and they 
can not fail to do two things ; to make farming 
pay better, and to cheapen the price of food. A 
vast deal of brain power is lavished upon these 
inventions, and it will have its reward in reliey- 
ing the sweat of the brow. 

“And then when steam gets into the field, as it 
must, upon the prairies at least, what may we 
not expect in the way of cheap Johnnycakes 
and bacon ?” 

“May I be there to see,” exclaimed Seth, ris- 
ing to go. “That is what other folks will do 
about it;—but what do you mean to do about 
it, Squire Bunker ?” 

“Do? said I “ Why, I'll stick to the old 
farm, Set my neighbors a good example, and die 
in the furrow. And if that ain’t enough, I'll 
blow my trumpet in the Agriculturist, and set 
all the people from Maine to Texas, thinking 
on the food question.” 

“ Good !” said Seth, as he went out. “ That 
paper isthe best tool yet out, to make bread 
cheap. It believes in brain manure.” 


Hookertown, Conn., Yours to command, 
Dec. 8th. f TimoTHy BuNKER, Esq. 
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The Best Style of Family or Dairy Cows, 
and How Obtained. 


oo oo 
We have before us an article from a gentle- 
man who has a rather large herd of milch cows, 
the surplus of which he advertises and puts 
upon the market and finds ready sale for at re- 
munerative prices. It is natural that he should 
advocate such cows as he breeds, or at least 
breed such as he advocates, if he is a fair-mind- 
ed man, and such we know him to be. The 
subject he proposes cannot but be discussed 
with profit, and we hope those who may dis- 
agree with him will respond. He writes: 
“The subject that probably interests more of 
the readers of the Agriculturist than almost any 
other is, ‘What isthe most desirable kind of 
cows for family use pr dairy purposes? In other 
words, what breed will produce the most value 
in milk, butter, and cheese, on agiven amount 
of feed?’ I will give you my experience for 
what it is worth. Ihave tried nearly all the 
various breeds, Alderneys, Ayrshires, Short 
TIorns, Madagasears and natives, and I became 
sitisfied, some six years ago, that ‘ Alderneys’ 
ave the richest mick and produced the best but. 
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in Picea tor. the oneal use wa farmers I | 
then commenced crossing the “ Alderneys” with 
all these breeds, and afler careful observation I 
‘am convinced that Alderneys crossed with Ayr- 
shires produce the best and most desirable cow 
to be had for all purposes. The Ayrshires are of 
good size, extremely hardy, and good milkers, 
but the quality of milk is no better than the Dev- 
ons, natives, etc.; but cross the Alderneys with 
them and you get a hardy animal, with the rich 
milking quality of the Alderney. You increase 
the size overthe thorough-bred Alderney. Haif 
Alderney and half Ayrshire is, I think, the very 
best cow extant. Ihave now in my herd several 
heifers of this cross, three years old last spring, 
that the past season gave 12 to 14 quarts milk 
per day each, and made 12 pounds of splendid 
butter per week on good pasture. If the farm- 
ers in the dairy sections of our country would 
try the crossing of their present breeds of cows 
with thorough-bred Alderney bulls, they would 
greatly improve their stock, increase both the 
quantity and quality of their butter, and benefit 
the millions of .consumers of these articles of 
mecessity andluxuryinevery family. TT. F. 
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Night Soil as a Manure. 
abdiioatee 

The use of night soil as a fertilizer has fre- 
quently been advocated in these columns, and 
‘we have endeavored to show how a generally 
wasted article might be turned to account. Re- 
cently we have had sent to us, by several corres- 
pondents, an article that originally appeared in 
the Springfield Republican, which we quote : 

“Very severe prohibitions have been issued 
in France, England and Germany, against the 
use of pondreite, imperfectly prepared, it hav- 
ing been proven by careful experiments that the 
faecal matter of sinks cannot be converted with 
safety into garden manure under five years’ 

earefal preparation. Pestilential and other dis- 
eases aré propagated by vegetables grown in 
soil thus manured. Yet, it is stated that these 
death-dispensing deposits are absolutely used in 
the market gardens around our large American 
cities in their natural state,and many of the 
fruits and vegetables so grown can be told by 
the nostrils or the taste before they are cooked, 
and in the process of cooking. It is the opinion 
of skillfal medical observers, that nearly all the 
novel diseases which now afflict many American 
cities, owe their origin to the organic diseased 
matter taken. up. by “vegetables and fruits grown 
in soil dressed by the fescal matter cf the sinks, 
and transferred to the stomach. Galloping con- 
sumption in persons whose families have never 
been subject to this terrible disease have been 
traced tothe use of vegetables grown by pou- 
drette.” 

These are serious charges, which if true would 
warrant the denunciation contained in the arti- 
cle, and our readers need not be told that if there 
were the least foundation, for such an alarming 
report we should not only not advocate the use 
of-night soil, but be among the first to condemn 
it. Let us look a little at.the alleged facts in the 
above statement. Are there-any “ prehibitions” 
in France, England and Germany? As to the 
last named country, we cannot speak, so_ posi- 
tively, but in England, the use of city sewage 
has been attended with such profitable results, 
that one of the important problems of the day 
is, to increase its employment, and prevent a 
fearful waste. In olden times, 1789, there was a 
prohibition in France, but the restriction was 
long ago removed, and we are quite certain that 
not been renewed, as the most recent 
French work on gardening, only a few weeks 
old, speaks of the use of night soil. The work 
of M. Gressent, 1865, gives plans of some of the 


celebsated market gardens, in, which are: takes 
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for holding Sia aid manure, m: ade from this 
“death dispensing deposit.” Joigneaux, in the 
most recent and most elaborate work on gar- 
dening yet published in France, says that the 
exclusive use of foecal matters may give a bad 
flavor to vegetables, but advises their use when 
composted with other matters. It is very pro- 
bable that a plant, especially an edible root, if 
grown in ground containing a large quantity of 
recent night soil, would have an unpleasant 
flavor. Yet we have eaten vegetables froma 
garden where this manure was used exclusively 
for a series of years, and though our prejudices 
kept us on the lookout for something unpleas- 
ant in their flavor, we failed to detect it. 

In China and Japan their success in gardening 
—for their agriculture is almost all gardening— 
has for centuries depended upon the use of this 
manure, as they have scarcely any other. 

As to the medical view of the case, no names 
being given to the “medical observers” we 
attach no weight to their “opinion.” As far as 
negative testimony to this point goes, we have 
consulted with two of the most eminent physi- 
cians—men who are known everywhere as 
among the first in their profession—and they 
have never heard of, or read of, any disease being 
attributed to the use of vegetables treated with 
this manure. 

In all cases we have advised the composting 
and deordorizing of the night soil, and we be- 
lieve that when prepared thus, it may be used 
with as much safety as any other fertilizer. We 
regret that a paper so generally correct as the 
Springfield Republican should have given what 
seems to us an unfounded and needless alarm. 
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SENSE AT THE “ FaRMERS’ CivB.”—Doubt- 
less many who read the reports of the so-called 
Farmers’ Club, really believe that a meeting of 
farmers assembles in New York to discuss 
farming matters. It is simply a miscellaneous 
gathering, including persons, who, by carrying 
on business in the city, are enabled to keep upa 
farm in thesuburbs; doctors whose practice does 
not seem to occupy all their time; men who 
have given up farming to earn a living by their 
wits, and everlasting talkers, who are always 
delighted with the sound of their own voices. 
These people get together and discuss, with 
equal gravity, tbe influence of the moon, or the 
last invention in the way of bitters. The re- 
ports of what they do are about the funniest 
reading extant, and were it not for their comical 
character, it would be a great waste of paper 
on the part of the Zribune to publish them. 
These reports, however, have some good things 
put in by the reporter, or from his correspon- 
dence; these save the whole thing from being 
utterly ridiculous. Of late, the Club, having ex- 
hausted agriculture, have turned their attention 
to medicine—and as the talkers there seem to 
know as much about one subject as they do about 
another, they discoursed about curing fever and 
ague as glibly as they would the sticking of pigs. 
There is no knowing but the Club would have 
exhausted medicine and tried its facile hand at 
theology, had not a live farmer happened in, who 
entertained the singular notion that a Farmers’ 
Club was for the purpose of discussing farming. 
We read in the report: “Dr. Hexamer in- 
veighed at some length against the discussion of 
medical questions by a Farmers’ Club.” Keep 
on, Doctor, with your “‘inveighing;” you used to 
be a good practitioner before you turned farmer, 
and if you will only cure the Farmers’ Club of 
cacosthes loquendi, we shall believe that your 
skili is equal to the most desperate casom 





How New York is Supplied with Flowers. 
<adiieees 

In a large city the sale of cut flowers, in the 
form of bouquets, baskets, table decorations, and 
the like, in the aggregate amounts to ® very 
large sum. Every wedding, party, or similar 
occasion makes a great demand for flowers, and 
during the holidays all: the sources of Supply 
are taxed to their utmost. It wonld not Be 
travagant to estimate the expend 
in New York City on New Year 
thirty thousand to forty thousafd ~— 
The little bunch of violets offered on the 
streets, by the flower girls, for a dime, as Well 
as the choice bouquet furnished at the florists’ 
stores for $20 and upwards, all ‘require flow- 
ers, and for a good part of the year flowers that 
are grown under glass, ° In all sortvof odd and 
out of the way places we find small greenhouses, 
in which these are produced. The ne 
of Hoboken, N. J., is especially 1 
quantity of flowers produced by th 
growers, These are treqaenttyiaehdalaat 
makers, tailors, ete., who have 
tures, and generally grow but one or’ 
of flowers. One will grow violets, 
nations, another heliotropes, and mon By 
ing attention to only one or two Varieties, fiese 


humble cultivators often attain \gréatet” perfec- 


tion in their products than do veneti Tho 
The 


ments where there are many 


flowers are gathered from these p 
dlemen, who bring them to New ‘York for sale 







‘forthe 








to the bouquet makers. These: cut 
with great care, and the-buyer gets flo we rsonly, 
without any extra buds, and seldom’ amy stem. 


Indeed, the bouquet maker can firnisti a better 
stem, for his purposes, from a bit of Broom corn 
or a sliver of wood, than the one naturally be- 
longing to the flower. “The green-houses refer- 
red to are, however, small affairs when ¢ompar- 


_ed with the large establishments, in whieli séaf- 


ficient capital allows the erection of thé’ best 
houses and the use of all the modern appliances. 
One of the most extensive florists’ éstablish- 
ments in the vicinity of New York, is that of 
John Henderson & Co;, Fiushing, L. 1, where 
the production of cat flowers is made the lead- 
ing business, The range of glass is extensive, 
there being twelve houses, each 100 feet long, 
bait on the low roofed plan, described in O¢t., 
is salted the dge and furrow system. Besides 
houses there is about as much area occupied by 
buildings of other styles. © The camellia house is 
very spacious, and the camellias are planted Ot 
in the open ground of the house. Exch ofthe 
twelve buildings above referred to is generally’ 
occupied by one kind of plant. To look through 
a housea hundred feet long, entirely filled with 
Carnations, Bouvardias, or other plants, hag 
singular effect. Those who pet a single plant. 
with great care will experience no great amounts ~ 
of pleasure at seeing things they have learniéd © 
to regard as individuals, massed into such" 
crowds, and with no more personal identity than 
a soldierin an army. In looking through such ~ 
an establishment, one almost gets tired of flow: 
ers. A sheet of scarlet is seén. in one house;;a’ 
broad bed of white’ in another, lavender colorir 
another, and one goes away With his senses of: 
sight and smell so overwhelmed by quantity'that 
he has lost all idea of quality. It-is only whem * 
the individua) flowers get out of ' the crowded: 
green-houses; and: passing.’ through the bands 
of theexpert bonquetamaker aré worked. up im 
to beautiful combinations, that theyiagain sesiip: 
to ae objects of beauty, and not stock ty redex ’ 


we 


| 
; 
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HEAD OF A CAL F.—Parytep sy Rosa BoNHEUR.—E£ngraved for the American Agriculturist, 


Rig aS aad 


Tiana 6 = 


We have had the pleasure repeatedly of pre- | paint: She was so fond of animals that she | tion are excited at the sight, and they will spoil 


rea 








senting our readers with engravings of animals 
from the chaste pencil of that really wonderful 
woman, Rosa Bonheur, whose success as an 
animal painter is so remarkable. This is due 
altogether to her faithful study of nature, and 
great familiarity with the animals which she 
paints. Her studio is said to be located almost 
in the very midst of her animals, a number 
of which she maintains in luxurious idleness for 
the purpose of getting “studies” of them in all 
their different attitudes and positions. There is 
something so young and green, and playful and 
“ butty” in that calf’s head, that we enjoy look- 
ing at it, now, as much as we did when we first 
saw the picture, although there is something 
painful to be obliged to repress the desire to rub 
the fellow behind the horns and scratch its soft 
ears. Mademoiselle Rosa’s history is somewhat 
remarkable, showing that distinction comes al- 
most surely from faithfully following out natural 
inclinations. Her father wasa painter, Rosa was 
@ poor scholar. and very sensitive, and so was 
filten from school and allowéd to draw and 


could not be prevented attending markets and 
fairs, and making her studies at butchers’ stalls, 
and most likely at the abbatoirs, too, So soon 
she became distinguished] for her freedom from 
conventionality—or imitation of other artists— 
and for her bold, life-like delineations of animals. 

We need in this country artists of high char- 
acter and integrity, who shal! give to the study 
of our domestic animals the same careful labor. 
Several who might distinguish themselves with 
comparatively little trouble, are so taken up with 
painting scenes from the war, or with other sub- 
jects for which there is great demand, that cattle 
and sheep are neglected; or if studied, the lean 
kine and the dung-smeared, the scabby, tag-rag 
sheep at the end of a hard winter, and starev, 
half starved calves are taken as fit models. Pic- 
tures of such will sell tocity gentlemen of fortune, 
who hardly know how an animal should look, 
or who remember the cattle on the rin-down 
farm of their boyhood, which they left in disgust 
at 16; but they will not be bought by. anvboly 
ia whose breast emolivns of pity and indigua- 


| holiday. 


the sule, to such people, of the fine pictures in 
which they are introduced. We need true ar- 
tists who will study well the points of fine ani- 
mals, and portray them. The great beauty of 
well bred stock with requisite skill can be placed 
upon the canvas and upon the engraver’s block. 
on + - —— 


Violets New and Old. 


a ee 


A bunch of Violets on Christmas day! how 
beautiful they are, and then, how they fill the 


| room with an odor, more grateful than any in- 
cense that will be burned in celebrating the 


What a pity it seems, that our native 
violets—or at least the showy ones—have no 
odor. For the violet of poetry we have to go 
across the water, and right beautiful things do 
we receive. The name given to the European 
species, Viola odorata, is strikingly appropriate, 


| for no flower excels it in the abundance, and at 


the same time the delicacy, of its perfume. A 
sing@ittle flower will, manifest its presence to 
the senses, while a handful of em do not give 
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off a fragrance strons enough to be oppressive. 
The original single species has been greatly im- 
proved upon, and ‘ve have now plants that 
bloom more abundantly, and that give flowers 
of different shades, down to white, and even 
double: ones, some of which are very large. 
One of the the older varieties is the 
Neapolitan, double, of a pure violet color, 
a free bloomer and very fragrant. A quite re- 
cent variety is Za Reine 
des Violettes—or Queen 
of Violets—a very Jarge 
flower, as double as a 
rose, and looking as un- 
like a violet as need be. 
As we have seen it, it 
does not appear to be a 
very free bloomer. The 
English florists an- 
nounce three or four oth- 


best of 


er new varieties not yet 
tested in this country. 

The Russian Violet be- 
longs to another species, 
and has already given 
some well marked vari- 
eties, one of the latest 
of which is called the 
Ozar. Mr George Such, 
of South Anaboy, N. J., 
sent us materials for the 
accompanying i}lustra- 
tion, and the following 
notes upon the variety 

“This fine flower was 
obtained from seed by 
Mr. Graham, of Craw- 
ford, in England. It is 
an improvement on the 
old Russian Violet, the 
flowers being very large and sweet, of a fine 
deep blue. The plant is remarkable for extreme 
Juxuriance of growth; some plants in pots 
having produced more than one hundred and 
thirty flowers to a root, many of the blooms 
measuring an inch and a quarter in depth. 

“A writer in the London Cottage Gardener, 
says: ‘I have now (Nov. 31), some splendid 
plants with full-blown flowers, which from their 
wonderful size and sweetness, cannot be sur- 
passed; nor, indeed, can any violet come near 
the Czar.’ Another, under the heading of 
‘New things I have tried,’ says, ‘the Czar 
Violet has proved not only hardy, but very 
prolific. Its flowers are not only larger than 
the older kinds, but are decidedly superior in 
fragance.’ Mr. Graham, the raiser, says, ‘the 
Czar Violet is now in bloom (October 1st), and 
will continue so through the winter, even during 
frost and under snow, until May.’ 

“Viola cornuta, which is now much used in 
England as a bedding plant, is not a novelty, 
having been introduced from Spain iv 1776. It 
was figured inthe Botanical Magazine ; but with 
this exception, has remained for vinety years 
almost unnoticed. The flowers are slightly fra- 
grant, of a delicate slate-blie, « color verv useful 
for toning down, and rendering more effective 
the brilliant and glowing colors, 

“In England, Viola cornuta is ‘extremely 
hardy, thriving withont care in any common 
garden soil, and flowering abundantly through- 
out the summer, On light and dry soils, how- 
ever, the flowers are not so large as those 


from plants on heavier and moister groun | 
There are three or four varieties of this violet, 
the true One~butay 6f Better habit of'-crowth 
aud more free flowering than the others.” 





Violets when grown in the garden do much 


better in a partially shaded place. 


They may 


be had almost any time in the winter if one has 
a frame and a few sashes, as it takes only a 
slight heat, that of the sun, to start them into 


flower. 


The plants are set in the frame in good 


soil, in August or September, and when cool 
weather comes on they are covered at night. 
By a proper management of the sashes, flowers 


_—_—— 


a 


NEW RUSSIAN VIOLET—THE CZAR. 


may behad until early winter. For later flowers, 
the plants are covered with leaves, which, by 
excluding the light keep them dormant. When 
wanted to bloom, the leaves are removed and a 
few days of sun will bring them out. 
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Propagating the Blackberry. 
BY A. 8. FULLER. 
caster, 

The most common method of propagating 
the blackberry is by cuttings of the roots, which 
may be made in the fall or early in spring—the 
former being preferable. 

Take up the roots when the plants have ceas- 
ed growing, and cut them into pieces of from 
one to three inches in length. Then prepare 
some boxes, by boring holes in the bottom to 





















Fig. 1.—suRYING CUTTINGS. 


insure a good drainage, and place a layer of 
straw over the holes to prevent the soil from 
falling through ; over this put a layer of roots, 
then another Jayer of so‘l, and so on alternately 
until the box is full. 

Bury the boxes containiny the roots, on a dry 
knoll or slight elevation in the girden, bank 
them up with soil, and cover so deeply that the 
roots will not be frozen. Ta addition to tis, it 
is well to cover the whole with boards to carry 
Off thé Water; wil ifihe soil fenaturally tena. 
ous aud wet, & smell excavatiun shuuld be mede 
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at a point that will be under the center of the 
box when put in-place, as shown in figure 1. 

This arrangement will allow any surplus 
moisture which may accumulfte in the boxes to 
drain off. Early in spring, so soon as the wea- 
ther and soil wiil permit, take out the roots and 
plant them in good rich soil, placing the, pieces 
about three or four inches apart, in drills, and 
covering them two to four inches deep, accord- 

ing to the nature of the 
_ soil. If it is a heavy 
one, two inches:will be 
sufficient. When the 
plants are to be cultivat- 
ed with the plow or cul- 
tivator, the drills should 
be three feet apart; but 
the best method is to 
place them not more 
than eighteen inches or 
two feet apart, and cul- 
tivate entirely with the 
hoe or fork. : Ina nat- 
urally dry and: porous 
soil, it is a good:plan to 
cover the entire surface, 
at the time of planting, 
with a liberal dressing 
of some coarse material 
asa mulch. ‘This will en- 
sure a supply of moist- 

ure, and often’ save a 
- large portion of the cut- 

tings, if not the entire 

stock. Cuttings made in 
the fall and placed where 
they will not freeze dur- 
ing winter, have an ad- 

vantage over those made 
in the spring, from the 
fact that the peculiar process which always pre- 
cedes the formation of roots, called the eallus, 
ling sufficient time for full development before 
actual root growth commences. The new roots 
are usually emitted from the ends of the cut- 
‘ings where the callus appears. The callus is 
always produced first, roots succeed it, but what 
relation the callus bears to the root is not fully 
known ; it appears to hold the same relation to 
it that the cotyledons of some seeds do to the 
germ, @. é. it supplies the roots with necessary 
food until they are sufficiently advanced and 
able to extract it from the soil themselves, 

The buds from which the stems are produced 
are distinctly adventitious, that is they do not 
arise from any previously formed or latent bud, 
but are developed from the matter between 
the bark and wood. From this point the 
bud orizinates; first, by a very minute ag- 
eregation of cells, which assumes a cenical 
shape, pressing outward through the bark and 
up to the surface, where the ‘leaves are spread 
ont tothe light and air. Sometimes sevetal buds 
will be produced on a very small piece of root; 
but when this occurs «all will be comparatively 
feeble if they continue to grow. Ina majority 
of such eases the strongest of! them will take 
the lead and the others fail. % 

Ficure 2 shows a piece of root with two 
shoots, one of which has reached the surface, 
and the leavesexpanding. Plants grown in this 
manner are much betterthan those produced in 
the natural manner from suekers,'beeanse they 
are morenbundant!ysupplied with fibrous reots, 
Root “euitings of from one®to three fiches dna 
heen, pir ‘In cbod: soll, witl arninke slants 
one.to three feet higithe first-seasoa, “Plants 
muy also be tale up, and the roots made inte 
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cuttings, in we spring, iat planted in the same | Ways andl Siesas in Proving. 
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manner as described for those made in the fall. 

When the variety is very scarce, then any 
small roots may be used for propagating, but in 
such cases it is best not to attempt it in the open 
ground, but place them in a propagating house. 
Cut the roots into pieces of from one-half to one 
inch long, mix with sand, and place in a warm 
situation, but 
not in so 
high a tem- 
perature as 
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Notwithstanding the fact that in our notes for 
the month there is always a timely word upon 
:ll the important operations in the orchard, we 
have many letters asking about pruning, espe- 
cially as to the time at which it is to be done. 
It has frequently been stated here that the 
small work with the knife may be done at any 
time when the wood is not frozen; but most 
orchardists consider this as trimming rather than 
pruning, and applying the latter term to the 
yal of large limbs. When limbs of con- 


at all events so much injury has been done to 
plants in this country by the various products 
of coal and petroleum that we advise great cau- 
tion in their use. Grafting wax, made warm 


; enough to apply with a brush is cheap, safe, and 
| efficacious, as is the shellac and alcohol paint, 


but the materials for this are now very expensive. 

The rough surface left by the saw should be 
smoothed with a knife or drawing knife before 
using the wax. Limbs of considerable size may 
be neatly removed by means of a large, stout, 
and sharp chisel, driven from below by a 





to force the remo 

formation of siderable size must be removed, and this too | Wooden mallet. 

buds. When often happens, it becomes of importance to do ————_ —o = 

the callus is it at the season when the tree will sustain the The Care of Young Trees. 
formed, and least injury. Upon this point a variety of opin- —_e— 

buds begin to ions have been expressed and different seasons There would be much less said about pruning 
show them- advised. Autumn pruning is recommended by | and much less pruning to be done, were it gen- 
selves upon some, for the reason that the wounds thus made | erally known—and the knowledge acted upon— 
the surface, in the operation will become dry and the sur- | that we have it in our power to form the tree 
which they face of the wood seasoned and secured from | while young, and so regulate the young growth 








should do in 
four to six 
weeks, place 
them in soil 
composed of 
equal parts of 
leaf mold and 
sand, and in 
a position 
where they 
will receive 
a heat of seventy-five to ninety degrees. 
When the plants have made a growth of four 
to six inches, they may be potted singly, or plant- 
ed out into the open ground, provided the wea- 
ther is warm and there js no danger of their be- 
coming checked by cold. The blackberry may 
also be propagated from green wood in summer, 
in the propagating-house, or early in Spring by 
cuttings from plants forced for the purpose. 
The same process used by propagators in mul- 
tiplying grapes and other plants from green 
wood is equally applicable to the blackberry. 
Single bud cuttings may be made of the ma- 
ture wooed in the fall, always choosing the me- 
dium sized branches, and those that have not be- 
come very hard; or in other words, not fully 
ripe. Plant in boxes or pots, and place in a 
temperature of from 80 to 100 degrees. This is 
not quite so certain a method as the others, still, 
with some varieties, very good plants can be 
produced by an experienced propagator. 
Layering the branches in summer is often 
practiced with success, especially with some va- 
rieties. In making layers, that portion to be 
covered should be stripped of its leaves, and 
then a small incision made on the branch, and 
on the under side, as is usually done when lay- 
ering woody plants. Root cuttings, however, 
produce the very best plants, and the number 
that can be made from the roots of one large 
stool, if given proper care, is much greater than 
one would suppose who has never tried it. 


Fig. 
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Dana’s Hovey Prar.—The London Gar- | 
dener’s Chronicle gives a description and (very 
poor) figure of this American variety, and says: 
“Its flesh is melting and juicy, its flavor more 
delicious than that of any pear known, being | 
that of the Winter Nelis, with a slight smack of 
the Seckel; its season is December until Janu- 
ary. Wien this pretty and delicious pear be- 
eomes known, a dish of them at dessert will be | 





2.—BLACKBERRY SHOOT. 
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decay. The majority of good orchardists pre- 
fer summer pruning—or that done when the 
tree is accumulating its woody deposit. This is 
when the branches of the year have ceased to 
elongate, and the for- 
ces of growth are di- 
rected to preparing 
for the vegetation of 
~ another year. At this 
time the process of 
healing goes on more 
rapidly than at any other, but it has the disad- 
vantage of being a season when there is so much 
other work to be done that the labor cannot be 
given to the orchard. Another, but a minor 
disadvantage is, that the trees being covered with 
foliage the effect of the removal is not so readily 
observed. The season in which there is most 
leisure, and perhaps the next best to the one last 
mentioned, is after the severity of winter is 
over, but before the swelling of the buds indi- 
cates the awakening of vegetation. Though 
late winter is not the best season, it is prefera- 
ble to do the work then than to neglect it alto- 
gether. As soon as the tree starts into growth 
no wound should be made, as there will bea 
disagreeable and injurious out-pouring of sap. 

As to the operation itself, it should be done 
with judgment and care. Cutting away a limb 
without a clear idea of the object to be gained— 
going into a tree with an axe and chopping here 
and there, is not prun- 
ing, but butchery. Hav- 
ing determined upon 
the removal of a limb, 
itshould be sawed off 
neatly, closetothe main 
branch. It is not rare to 
see a butt of a foot or 
more in length left by 
the’pruner; this isa most 
mischievous practice, 
as a crowd of small 
branches will usually 
spring from the baseof this stump, as shown 
in the engraving, while the upper end, having 
no supply of sap, will decay. Works upon 
orchard culture generally recommend that the 
wound be made no larger than the base of 
the limb removed. In France, where tree cul- 
ture is made a profession, the most recent wri- 
ters advocate pruning close to the trunk, and 
covering the wound with some preparation. 


In France coal-tar is used on all trees except 





BAD PRUNING. 


as much sought, after as a dish af ed. Golden | stone-fruits—but while we mention this as a 
matter of inuaresh We do not advise jig use. It | meeting, vored to adopt the, name Eurly Muy. 


Pippins in the last Conta.” 
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that the removal cf large limbs would be a rare 
necessity. The too common method is, to trim 
the trees up, to a small head, at planting, and 
then let them grow until they come into fruit, 
when it is discovered that pruning is needed, 
and there is a great lopping off of useless limbs, 

that with proper treatment would never have 

grown. Those who will have their trees trim- 
med high, doubtless have good reasons for the 
practice, but the best experience teaches that 
low headed trees are, other things being equal, 
more exempt from those troubles dependent 
upon climaticinfluences, than those trained to a 
tall naked trunk. Our present object is not to 
discuss the general subject of pruning young 
trees, but to point out a trouble that often arises 
from allowing them to have 
their own way. We refer to 
the formation of crotches, 
or a division of the trunk in- 
to two nearly equal branch- 
es, Which may again subdi- 
vide in a similar manner, and 
thus render the tree liable to 
split. In forming the young 
tree in the nursery this is 
avoided by all intelligent 
growers; but all trees are 
not treated as they should 
be, even in the nursery, and we often see young 
orchards containing examples of very bad man- 
agement. When a crotched tree of this kind is 
discovered, it is best to remedy the defect even 
at the considerable sacrifice of one-half of the 
present growth. The manner of treatment is 
to cut away one of the branches that form the 
fork, retaining the one that can be most readily 
brought to the upright position; in removing 
the limb, enough of its base is left to afford a 
support to which the remaining one may be se- 
cured, and thisis then brought as nearly erect as 
possible and tied to the butt, as in the engraving. 
When the erect position has become established, 
the supporting portion is cut away even with 
the trunk; if this be done at the usual season 
of pruning, the wound will soon heal over. 
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EARLY May AND EarRLy RicHMOND CHERRY. 

—This popular and early market cherry has also 

been called Kentish. It seems to be established 


that it is a Virginia seedling, long known in the 





State where it originated, as the Early May. 
The elder Prince procured the variety from 
Richmond, Va., and called it the “Richmond.” 
The. Illinois State Hort’! Society, at. its recent 
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Profits from Small Places. 


eee 
In January, we alluded to some of the methods 
by which, in thickly peopled districts, and in 
towns and villages, small tracts of land might be 
seendered profitable. The raising for sale of such 
plants as are usually transplanted, was hinted 
at as aconsiderable source of profit. Tomatoes, 
egg plants, peppers, early cabbages, cauliflow- 
ers, cucumbers and melons, will usu- 
ally meet with a ready sale, if produced 
under glass a little earlier than they 
can be raised in the opén ground; 
while late cabbages, celery, asparagus 
roots, etc., may be raised without the 
use of glass. Let one make a business 
of supplying good plants‘and he will 
soon find that the majority of his neigh» 
bors will prefer to buy plants to rais- 
ing them. Then, there are always a 
certain number of people who forgot to 
sow at the proper time, orwho had_ 
“bad luck” with their seeds, who would 
be glad to make up for their neglect 
by purchase. The earliest plants are 
raised in hot-beds, but these are not 
absolutely necessary, as cold frames are 
more easily managed,,and will bring 
forward many things sufficiently early. 
For hot-beds or cold frames, sashes will 
be required in number according to 
the extent of the operations. The usual 
size is 3 x 6 feet, but any other size may 
be made to answer. Beginners had 
better try a mild hot-bed, with a gentle 
heat to start the seeds. Cltoose a shel- 
tered place, facing the south, fix on the 
size of the bed for the number of sashes 
to be used, and make’ an excavation 
about two feet deep. Thendrive down 
stakes and board up 'tlie‘sides of the 
pit; allowing the boards¢at'the front to 
come 12 inches above the surface, while 
those at the rear are 18 inches above. 
Put cross-pieces 3 inches wide from: 
front to rear, as far apart as the sashes 
require ; in the center of'each cross- 
piece, nail a strip an inch square, run- 
ning the whole Jengtli; this will serve 
as a guide for the sash to run against. 
Fill the trench with fermenting manure’ 
that has previottsly been turned over several 
times, throwing it in gradually and beating it 
down firmly with the fork; cover it witl1'6 inches 
of good light soil, and’put on the sashes. The bed 
will soon become very hot, and when the ther- 
mometer shows that the heat is declining below 
100°, the seeds may be sown. Plants from warm 
countries, such as tomatoes, egg plants and pep- 
pers, need the hot-bed: mere than do cabbages, 
etc. The plan‘s, as soonas up, require air during 
the middle of the day, and to be covered at 
night. Cold frames are far preferable for those 
who have had no experience with plants under 
glass. A frame like the above is. used, but. no 
excavation is needed. It is put over well pre- 
pared, light, rich soil, and the sashes. kept on 
during the day; shutters or mats’ are: put over 
them at night, and when the soil, from receiving 
heat by day and being: prevented from giving it 
off at night, has become well warmed, the seeds 
may be sown. After the plants are up,; the beds 
will nee.l daily care. Give air, by tilting the 
sash, or removing it altogether, according to the 
weather, Close the sash early in the afternoon, 
before the soil begins to cool, and cover the 
glass at night to retvin the heat, Plants in 
{-ames will need thinning, weeding and watrr- 


ing, Watering: aloudd. svt be deus with evil 








water, but it should always be brought to the 
temperature of the earth in the frames. Where 
means will allow, it is better to have extra 
frames into which the plants may be transplant- 
ed when large enough, in order to give them 
room. Tomatoes in particular, are benefited 
by this treatment. Whenever the weather will 
allow, keep the glass off altogether, except at 
night. Cucumbers and melons may be planted 
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on.inverted sods cut into pieces 3 inches square, 
and the plants be raised to a size that will ren- 
der them safe from the attacks of insects when 
they are put out, By the use of cold frames, 
plants may be had ready for sale two or three 
weeks earlier than if the seeds were sown in the 
open ground. The chief precautions arc, to 
avoid burning the plants by keeping the sashes 
closed during the day, and to avoid chilling 
them by delaying the covering too late at night. 
The end of February is quite early enough to 
make hot-béds in the latitude of New York, and 
cold frames may-be started in March. There 
are other things that may be profitably raised 
by the occupants of village and town lots that 
will be noticed another month. 


2 : 
—— - 


A Noble Pear—The Beurre Clairgeau. 

In a note on pears in January, it was re- 
marked-that the most popular fruits were not 
those that had the highest rank with the pomol- 
ogist. The Beurré Clairgeau is one of those 
pears thit, without ranking as “ dest,” has so 





maiy goo | qualities that when it. becomes bet- | 


ter known, it will doubtless hold a high place 


in popular estimation. Like many other valuable | 


| ing staipe. uyon, the sashes 16 slide upon. 
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France, about 1839, by Pierre Cluirgeau, a gar- 
dener, by whose name the fruit is now known. 
The tree is a handsome one, a good grower, 
and a remarkably abundant bearer. It does not 
grow well upon Quince Stock, though there are 
reports of its success when double worked. 
The fruit is of large size, and what is an impor- 
tant quality, hangs well upon the tree. The 
form of the fruit is shown in the engraving, 
from which: will be seen the peculiar 
insertion ofi the stem, which is very 
short in proportion to the size of the 
fruit, and the somewhat curved form of 
the pear. The skin is yellow, with 
green and brown dots, and upon the 
sunny side it is washed with vermil, 
lion ; some specimens are more or less 
russeted. When well ripened and col- 
ored, no pear can make a finer shows 
The flesh is very white, fine, juicy, and 
melting, vinous, and with a delicate 
perfume. Pomologists differ in their 
views as to quality; while those. of 
France consider it of first quality, it 
does not rank with us as more,than 
second rate. The fruit is generally 
above the medium size, and some very 
large specimens have been grown. One 
received a. prize at the Horticultural 
Society of Paris, that weighed one kilo- 
gramme—or about two and a quarter 
pounds, The fruit ripens in October, 
and will, with care, keep into December, 
The size and great beauty of this var 
riety make it a valuable market fruit, 
while the excellent qualities of the 
tree commend it to the planter. 





Straw Covers for Hot-Beds and 
Cold Frames. 





Some covering fer the sashes of a 
hot-bed or cold frame is absolutely 
necessary to prevent the loss of heat 
by radiation at night. Shutters, made 
of light boards, and straw mats are 
most generally used. We have before 
described the manner of making straw 
mats, which are on many accounts the 
most convenient covering. We have 
used straw covers, or frames filled with 
straw, with much satisfaction, and though they 
are less conveniently stored away than are the 
mats, they are made with greater rapidity. 
For the frames, take three pieces of inch-board 
3 inches wide, and as longas the sash; lay down 
two of these as far apart as the width of the 
sash, and the other one midway between thetwo; 
cross pieces, of half-inch stuff; 3 inches wide, 
are nailed on at each end, and similar pieces are 
nailed on between the end pieces at distances of 
a foot. Now turn the frame over and fill it 
with straight straw regularly laid in, and nail a 
cross piece over the straw at eachend, The straw 
is to be further secured by a tarred string over 
it, opposite the cross pieces, on the other side, 
fastening each piece of string securely by tacks 
or small nails. Sometimes the frames are made 
with wooden cross pieces above, instead of the 
strings, but this renders the frame heavier, and 
dues not allow the water to run off so readily, 

Frames of this kin], when not in use, should 
be put under cover—taking care that they be 
thoroughly dried before they are put away. 
The covering and uncovering the beds is best 
done by two persons, as then the straw frames 
may be lifted’; shoving them wears thé puift 
off the sashes; tliis tna¥ be. avoided by nal)- 
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Hollies—American and European. 

There is, perhaps, no indigenous evergreen 
tree less generally known 
than our native Holly, Jlez 
opaca. The reasons for this 
probably are,that it is found, 
in its wild state, chiefly near 
the coast, and its growth is 
so slow that nurserymen 
find but little inducement 
to raise it for sale. Indeed 
it grows so slowly, that we 
seldom see it in cultivation, 
other than as a shrub, while 
under favorable circum- 
stances it forms a tree 30 
to 40 feet high. Eastern 
Massachusetts is its north- 
ern limit, as a native tree, 
and it is found all along 
the coast as far as Florida. 
There are, or were a few 
years ago, at the Highlands 
of Neversink, the well- 
known landmark at the en- 
trance of the harbor of New 
York, some remarkable 
specimens of this tree, the 
trunks of which were as 
large asa man’s body. The 
tree, when developed under 
favorable circumstances, is 
& very symmetrical one, 
with an erect trunk, of a 
light ash-gray color, and 
nearly horizontal branches. 
The leaves are of the size 
and shape of those shown 
in the engraving, of a very 
thick leathery texture; they 
are sharp-pointed and their 
Wavy margins bearsharp spines; their green 
color is not so dark as that of the European 
Holly, and their surface is less shining. The 
flowers are not showy, being of a greenish 
white. These are succeeded by bright scarlet 
berries, Which remain on all winter, and give 
the tree a brilliant appearance. From its intrin- 
sic beauty, as well as from the traditional asso- 
ciation of Holly with Christmas, this is one of 
the evergreens most sought after for holiday 
decorations. The wood of the tree is very hard, 
and is used for making small articles in which 
this quality is required, such as screws, whip- 
handles, etc. It is considered to take color bet- 
ter than any other wood, and is used for fancy 
cabinet work. The Holly may be raised from 
seeds, but they require to lie in the rot-heap a 
year before planting them. Where it is found 
growing wild, there are usually plenty of young 
seedlings that may be removed in early spring. 
Naturally, our Holly grows in a great variety of 
situations, and seems to flourish in both dry and 
rocky soils, and in low lands. In cultivation it 
does best in a partial shade. Were it not for its 
very slow growth, this Holly would be an ad- 
mirable hedge-plant, but we do not find it used 
for that purpose, and when met with in cultiva- 
tion, which is rarely, it is found chiefly as an 
ornamental shrub, or at most, as a small tree. 

The European Holly, Ilex aquifolium, has the 
same general character as our own, but its foli- 
age, as sown in figure 2, is of a different shape, 
and of a shining green that makes it a much 
handsomer plant. It is largely employed in 
Europe as a hedge-plant, as well as an orna- 
mental treeor shrub. Theré are many varictics, 





having leaves in shape and size different from | 
the ordinary, as well as several with the leaves 
blotched and margined with white and yellow. 
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Fig. 1.—aMERICAN HOLLY. 


Some of these striking varieties are among | 
the most highly prized shrubs for the lawn. The 








European Holly is not hardy enough with us, 
to be recommended for general cultivation, 
though in some sheltered localities it succeeds, 
tolerably well. We have 
four Mher evergreen species 
of Ilex, all shrubs; these, 
except the Ink-berry, are 
mostly southern. The Black 
Alder, so conspicuous in au- 
tumn for its numerous scar- 
let berries, was formerly cal- 
led Prinos, but is now put in 
the same genus as the Holly, 
and called Ilex verticillata, 
Penton vote 
The Use of a Straw Bed. 
Last year we gave an ac- 
count of growing potatoes 
under straw in the larger 
way, we now present the 
garden experience of “‘ Hoo- 
sier,” Rush County, Ind. : 
“Last summer I planted 
my potatoes under straw, 
just as an experiment. I 
planted the ‘ Peach Blows,’ 
and, by the way, there no 
better potatoes. The pota- 
toes were planted in drills, 
two feet apart, the distance 
between the potatoes being 
about six inches; covered 
them with a light coat of 
soil, then about six inches 
of old straw. They came 
up finely and grew well. 
The bugs made an assault 
on the vines, but I opened 
my light artillery—a little 
coal oi] and a brushy switch 
—upon the greedy host, and 
shortly nota ‘blistering imp’ could be found. This 
fall, when potato digging time came round, I 
had an easy job of it. With a fork I turned 
over the straw, and there clear and bright lay 
the crimson crew. Picking them up was an 
easy matter, and soon they were beyond the 
chilly winds and withering frosts. They turned 
out exceedingly well, but the ground mice, moles, 
and rats, left many proofs of their festivals. 
“T did not finda single decayed potato among 
the lot, a rare thing for this year, for ‘King Rot’ 
has swept, scourge like, over the land. Next 
year all the potatoes I plant, early and late, shall 
have a straw bed over them. The straw en- 
riches the soil, keeps it mellow, and makes ap 
excellent garden plat, tree from weeds and grass, 
ta we 


Tue “Bie Tree” or Carirornta.--It is a 
singular fact that some trees make a more rapid 
growth, and flourish better in every way, in a 
country quite different from their own. Our 
most rapid growing deciduous and evergreen 
trees are foreigners, and in California, that land 
of remarkable trees, an Eucalyptus from Aus- 
tralia is found to excel in vigor any of the na- 
tive trees, and will probably become the leading 
tree of the country. In Great Britain, the 
Sequoia gigantea, the California “ Big Tree,” 
which with us is at best uncertain, flourishes 
remarkably. Some statistics have been pub- 
lished by the Scottish Arvoricultural Society, 
giving the hight and age of trees of this species, 
in different parts of the kingdom. Several at 
the age of five years are twelve feet high, others 
at seven years are eighteen feet, and trees ten 
geare-old are about twenty-one feet: in hight. 
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(3 For other Household Items, see ** Basket” pages.) 





Household Ornaments. 


Household ornaments are not perhaps so essen- 
tial in the country as in the city, where people are 
necessarily cut off from the fields and woods with 
their thousand beautiful things. But every where 
pretty articles of furniture are prized, and perform 
an important office in the education of caildren. 
The only objection to them in many houses is their 
cost. We frequently give illustrations of such 
ornaments, and sliow how they may be constructed. 
Any one ingenious with the knife or handy with the 
needle can learn to make them, and thus add to their 
own usefulness, while they adorn their houses. 

Fig. 1, shows a match safe, made from a common 
civar box, or any other thin bit of board. It is 
easy to have black walnut, butternut, oak, or other 
ornamental wood sawed thin for this purpose. The 
shield should first be marked out with a pencil 
according to the design. The cutting can all be 
done with a 
sharp penknife, 
and will  af- 
ford very good 
amusement for 
a winter even- 
ing. The large 
star in the cen- 
tre forms the 
hole to hang up 
the box when 
finished. The 
box, made as 
shown in fig. 1, 
ean be put to- 
gether,and fast- 
ened to the shield with a little glue. Such a match 
eafe, hung up over the mantle piece or near the 
stove where the fire is to be kindled or lamps light- 
ed, will help essentially in the formation of orderly 
habits. There will always be a place for the matches, 
and the matches 
can be kept in their 
place. By enlarg- 
ing the pattern, 
boxes can be made 
that will answer 
other purposes. 

Fig. 2, shows a 
bracket shelf, con- 
sisting of three 
parts,and made like 
No.1. The article 
may be suspended 
upon the wall in 
any convenient 
place by small brass 
rings near each end 
of the shelf, or up- 
on brass headed 
pins or common 
nails fitted for the tops of the groves under the shelf. 
The pins give the firmest support. JB, in fig. 3, 
gives a side view of the bracket, which goes under 
the middle of the shelf to support A. 

This may be fastened to the back and 
to the shelf with small wooden pins 
and glue, or with the glue alone. 
The pins make the best job. After 
the work with the knife is done, 
fine sand paper may be applied to give 
it a finish. It may also be varnish- 
ed, or rubbed over with linseed oil. 

Fig. 4, shows a pattern of a pen 
wiper, and calls for the needle and 
scissors. It may be made of any con- 
renient size or material. The foun- 
dation piece may be of broadcloth, 
the top of silk, and the intermediate 
pieces, for the process of wiping, of less valu- 
able cloth. The mice are the nicest part of the 
work, and require mouse colored velvet, and some 





Fig. 1.—MATCH SAFE. 





Fig. 2.—BRACKET. 





Fig. 3. 





Deads for the eyes. T - bag of m: ult may be filled 
with any substance that will present a smooth sur- 
face. If shot or sand are put in it, the article will 
serve the double purpose of pen wiper and paper 
holder, quite as good if not as pretty as the manu- 
factured glass ones that cost a dollar or more. 

Fig. 5, shows another pattern of the same article, 
with a little different material to imitate the poodle 
dog’s hair. The idea shown in these illustrations 





Fig. 4 —PEN-WIPER. 


will suggest many other patterns for the use of our 
readers. Such articles are a great convenience upon 
the writing desk and table, and look much better 
than a white rag or old piece of newspaper be- 
daubed with writing ink. They help to cultivate 





Fig. 5.—PINn CUSHION. 


habits of order and neatness, and indirectly adorn 
the persons making them as much as the room. 








Leaves from the Diary of a Young 


Mousekeeper. 
PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. LAURA E. LYMAN, STAM- 
FORD, CT.* 
—— 

Dec. 26, 18—.—It is now a month sinceI becamea 
happy bride. We have been visiting our relatives, 
my sister Emeline and Edward’s married brother, 
where I have been taking notes as to their modes of 
housekeeping, hoping to become better prepared 
for the responsibilities I have assumed. A few days 
ago we came here to our new home, and, while Ed- 
ward has driven over to the village with a load of 
wheat, I have been folding and stitching together 
some sheets of paper, on which I design to keep a 
record of my success, perplexities and observations 





*The Committee of Judges, on the Prize Essays, as 
noted last month, gave long and patient attention to 
the seventy-nine essays sentin. The numbers refer to the 
marks upon the manuscript to distinguish them, the 
Committee being entirely ignorant of the names of the 
writers. The publishers very cheerfully acceded to the 
recommendation of the Committee, and will give three 
prizes of $100 each, instead of the one offered. We print 
the opening chapters of two of the Essays. The third one 


is very fully and prettily illustrated, and it will be re- | 


served for use hereafter, as the engravings will need time 
for preparation. Our thanks are due to the great number 
of intelligent and enterprising housekeepers who have 
contributed their efforts. We are only sorry they could 
not each receive a first prize.—Eps.] 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


To Messrs. O. Judd & Co.—The ladies assigned the task 
of examining the articles offered for your prize, have felt 
very much embarrassed by the richness and variety of the 
materials presented. There were seventy-nine of the com- 
petitors, representing almost every section of the country, 
and every varicty of country housekeeping. These com- 
munications have ail been read, and the merits of the tew 
that came near to the required standard of excellence, have 
been thoroughly discussed. After mature deliberation, we 
have come to the unanimous conclusion that the communi- 
cations marked No. 45, No. 36, and No.1, are of equal merit, 
and, availing ourselves of your permission, we assign a pre- 
mium of one hundred dollars to each of these three, instead 
of to only a single one, as at first offered. 

Several others show very marked excellencies, and contain 
many valuable hints, that we should like to see embodied in 
a volume on household economy. We have no doubt that 
from the material here presented a more complete work on 
housekeeping can be compiled, than has yet been given to 
the public. ~ Yours, Respectfully, THE COMMITTEE. 








as a howsckeeper, This idea was suggested by look- 
ing over Edward’s farm books with him last night, 
in which he has an admirably-kept journal of every- 
thing he has done, and every thing he has learned 
since he purchased the farm three years ago. An- 
other motive that stimulates me in this enterprise 
is the perfect manner in which he keeps up every- 
thing on the place, and I am sure I can do nothing 
that will more directly conduce to his happiness 
than to show him, within doors, the same evidences 
of care, system, and order, which he has stamped 
upon every part of the premises. 

Day before yesterday we walked all over the farm, 
and through the outbuildings. I noticed that the 
fences are all in good order, the gates on their 
hinges, and the bar posts upright, which, I have 
heard my father say, are invariable signs of good 
farming. His implements are all in order; the dirt 
scraped off the ploughshares, the harrows well 
stowed away, the cellars thoroughly protected from 
frost, and the axes ground sharp for a winter’s foray 
among the timber. Now, Iam determined to equal 
him in my department if I can; especially as I find 

hat, in the plan of the addition which he has made 
to the old farm-house he found here, he has made 
for me the best arrangements for doing my work 
easily and rapidly, that Iever saw. He has a map 
of his farm and buildings, which he spreads out be- 
fore him when he plans the next year's crops and 
improvements on the place. Why should not I map 
out my domain, especially as it is a realm that I love 
to call my own? The old part of the house is very 
mueh in the usual style—two large rooms below, 
and two above, with halls between, and bed rooms 
adjoining ; but this Z, which Edward planned, and 
much of whichhe built with his own hands, is a 
gem of a place for a diligent housekeeper, who 
knows what she wants. Here is the plan: 

A is the principal door opening on the north side, 
B another door leading into the old house; C the 
bed-room door, and D leads into the wood-house. 
There are two windows on the south side, between 
which stands my work table, and one on the north, 
throwing light on Edward’s business desk, which 
occupies the corner between the doors A and B. At 
the right of Bis my dining table, over which hangs 
a fruit picture, which I painted when I was a school 
girl. At the window on the left of my work table 
Edward has fasten- 
ed a couple of 
shelves, where I 


can have my gera- NF] T 
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niums, and they 
are blooming now (oh 
in that sunny ex- 
posure. S is my |8 
stove, standing 
just midway be- P 
tween the sink A ; 
and the pantry. PLAN OF HOUSE. 

There is a pump in the sink, as well as a waste 
water pipe. At the right of and just behind the 
stove is a small sliding door, marked w, which opens 
into a box in the wood-house, containing split wood 
and kindling. Edward fills it when he does -his 
morning chores. I never saw such an arrangement 
anywhere else, and [ find it in the highest degree 
convenient. There is no running out into the 
wood-house after an armful of wood, and there is 
no litter of chips or dirt about my stove. The 
pantry has a north window in it, and a wide shelf 
running all along just below the window seat. This 
serves as a cover to my barrels, which will just slip 
under it; and here, without moving more than @ 
step, I can lay my hand upon everything necessary 
to do all my cooking. By opening the door the 
heat from the stove makes it comfortable to work 
in, and at night prevents my milk and provisions 
from freezing. Inthe summer, by keeping the door 
shut and the window open, I shall find it a cool 
place for my milk. This arrangement of sink, stove, 
pantry and working table enables me to keep all 
my work in one end of the kitchen. My wood, 
water, provisions and stove are so near each other 
that a step or two will bring me within reach of 
everything that I need. I ean accomplish twice as 
much in an hour here as I could in mother’s kitchen, 
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which was built in the old style, and without any 
reference to economy of labor, or value of time. 

In that, the pantry was in one corner of the room 
and the sink and pump in the opposite corner, with 
the stove half-way between; every stick of wood 
had to be brought up half a dozen stairs, and when 
the table was set there was no part of the room 
where one who was sewinz or reading could be out 
of the way.- I like the finish of the wood work, too; 
it is chestnut cut on the place, rubbed with oil and 
varnished. The vrain is handsome, does not show 
dirt, and can be easily cleaned. The hard-finished 
walls are painted of a light chestnut color and vyar- 
nished, so that I shall never need to whitewash 
them, but only to wipe them down in spring and 
fall with a wet cloth. 

Just outside of the kitchen, in the wood-house, is 
a large cauldron set in masonry, where I can have 
my washing done, and where a large quantity of 
water can be heated for butchering, and other farm 
purposes. Only last night Edward was talking 
with me about a girl, and said I should have one if 
I wanted. I told him he had prevented the neces- 
sity of any such help byhis plan for the kitchen. 
What do I want of a Biddy, when, in an hour after 
each meal, my work is all done up, and the kitchen 
is as quict and neat as a parlor? 

Dec. 28.—I picked up a volume of Hall's Journal 
of Health last evening, and was so deeply impressed 
by: a well-written article which it contains on the 
subject of ventilation that I have determined to 
make a change in one feature of my household 
economy. Mother used to have us make up our 
beds the first thing in the morning, but I am satis- 
fied that if I want to keep my bedding, which is 
now very nice and new, perfectly sweet and whole- 
some, I must air it every day. So this morning, 
notwithstanding the cold, while Edward was lizbt- 
ing the fire, | opened the window, which, fortu- 
nately, has a southern exposure, laid the blankets 
and pillows where the air and the sun will fall upon 
them, and there I mean to let them stay until I 
have done all my other work. 

Dec. 30.—My washerwoman has just gone. This 
is Monday, and I always did like tie plan of having 
the washing and ironing done up in the early part 
ofthe week. She has een at work all day, con- 
sumed a good deal of wood, and now her last clothes 
are frozen on the line, where they must stay all 
night. If she had had two hours of middiy sun 
upon them, they would have been dry. There must 
besome improvement on this. I will talk to Edward 
about it, whether it is not best to buy a wringer, 
and perhaps 2 Doty washer, so she can do the wash- 
ing in the forenoon, and part of the ironing at.least 
in the afiernoon. Ihave heard that washerwomen 
don’t generally like these inventions. Very well; 
Pll learn to use them and do the washing myself; 
or, What may be better still, I will pay her a whole 
day’s wages for half a day’s work. Iam sure that 
poor women ought not to be made to suffer for want 
of employment by the multiplication of labor- 
saving machines. 

‘Mem.—Find out about the different kinds of SOD ; 
which is the best, and what soaps are injurious to 
fabrics. I presume I can learn something on the 
subject by looking over Edward’s Agriculturists. 

Jan, 28.—The weather has moderated very much, 
and I asked Edward if the hams did not require 
attention. He thought tiey did, and I went to my 
e0ok-book for instructions. This is the first time 
1 ever had anything to do with tie curing of hams. 
Following a sugzestion I found in Mrs. Child’s 
“ Frugal Housewife,” I rubbed over them a mix- 
ture of saltpetre and molasses, using an ounce 
of saltpetre and a quart of molasses to eight hams. 

Jan, 30.—I have just been looking over Edward's 
wardrobe to sce if I cannot fix him up a suit of 
plain but warm clothing that he can wear in the 
woods, so as to save the business suit he bought 
last fall. I find I can get him out a ood substan- 
tial vest, buttoning up to the chin, from the skirts 
of an old pilot-cloth coat that he has worn thread- 
bare‘and thrown aside. He was talking yesterday 
about a new every-day vest, and this will surprise 
him. : -l-ean-get.a pattern by ripping up an old vest, 
and the coat linings will do for the back of the 





vest; and as to how to make it, Mrs. Wilson will tell 
me, and I will go over and see her about it as soon 
as Edward goes away after dinner. 


oo. —w OE. ~oe———— 


Leaves from My Journal. 
PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. MCLELLAN, OF OHTO. 


January, 1867.—A shade of sadness steals over 
me, as for the first time I write the new year. How 
many memories gathe* around the past, tender and 
sad as well as joyous. How many questionings 
and anxieties about the future. But when shall I 
learn that truest happiness is found in the right im- 
provement of the present. ‘In the morning sow 
thy seed, and in the evening. withhold not thy hand.” 

Hannah has gone home for a few weeks. She 
needs some time for fitting up her wardrobe, as 
well as a change from the unceasing treadmill of 
housework. I can spare her better now than at 
any other time, but must be busy to accomplish all 
I have in hand. 

I have become se interested in making little 
frames for pictures. I make them of pasteboard, 
of any shape I fancy, and cover them with cones, 
acorns, seeds and shells, putting them on with glue, 
and finishing with a coat of varnish. Some choice 
engraving or photograph can in this way be provided 
with a pretty frame at trifling expense. My husband 
said toa young friend to-day, that I had got so 
taken up with funcy work, he supposed I should 
want to do nothing else now! I knew he didn’t 
mean it, by the roguish twinkle of his eye. Besides 
he is just as much interested as I, giving me a hint 
here and there about the frames, and insisting upon 
varnishing them, though I really wanted to do it 
myself. I intend next to make some lamp brackets, 
like cne described so pleasantly in the Aueust 
Agriculturist last year.—I know I should like them, 
for havnt Lso often had to run up-stairs and hold 
the lamp for Nellie, while she dressed her hair? 

I had poor bread to-day. TI have no patience with 
myself when that happens. The provoking part of 
it is, that I can always tell exactly what was the 
trouble, when too late to remedy it. To-day I let 
it rise too lone. A neighbor came in fora little 
while. Being without help, I should have asked 
her to sit a few minutes in the kitehen, whileI 
molded it; but [ foolishly waited until she went 
away. If bread rises until it passes from the 
saccharine to the vinous fermentation, it is past help. 
It has lost its wholesome and nutritious quality. 
No art can restore it. Bread must not be neglected 
or forgotten. It must have a chief place in the 
mind until safely out of the oven. Two things are 
absolutely essential to good bread—flour No. 1 and 
light sweet yeast. With these no housekeeper 
should be satisfied with bread of only medium 
quality. It is far better, after testing a rule and 
finding it good, to abide by it than to experiment 
with new recipes. Here, literally, “* practice makes 
perfect... This is my recipe: Boil twelve: peeled 
potatoes, and mash them well. Adda quart of the 
water they were boiled in, while hot, and a cup of 
sugar. Wien cool, add a quart of cold water, and 
ahalf pint of fresh yeast. Let it stand in a warm 
place twelve hours, after that shut it up tightly, and 
keep it in a cool place. It will rise quickly and 
make delightful bread. . 

Iealled round upon my young friend Lizzie Maso 
to-day. Her mother was a dear mate of mine in 
our girlhood days. I should love Lizzie for her 
mother’s sake, but I love her for her own as well. 
It more than repays me for any little advice or en- 
couragement I may give her, to enjoy the freshness 
and heartiness of her first year at housekeeping, 
and to have a good laugh over some of her failures 
and mishaps. They carry me back to days of 
“auld lang syne.’’? No medicine is so good for a 
care worn housekeeper asa merry laugh. But to- 
day Lizzie wore a troubled brow. Baby was fret- 
ful, and such piles of work stared her in the face, 
while really she could do none of it. Mr. Mason 
and baby both needed warmer clothing at once, and 
the housework was getting sadly behind. ‘‘ Why, 


Lizzie,” I said, ‘* what a heavy burden you are carry- 


ing about. Do throw it off at once. The wrinkles 





i he es 
are on your face already!”’ “That is just-what 
Henry told-me at. dinner,” she replied. ‘‘Hexsaid 
he would rather hire all the sewing done than have 
me so troubled about it. But you know.he is just 
beginning for himself, and I want to help him all I 
can. It seems shiftless for me to hire sewing with 
only my little family to care for.”’ Well, Lizzie, I 
uséd to say just the same, but I look at it different- 
ly now. Young wives and mothers are too. proud, 
and too ambitious. They want to do every thing 
themselves, and be esteemed model housekeepers, 
when in fact they are not yet through with the 
alphabet. Youare not strong. Your little one is 
worrisome. The care of that as well as of your 
house is new care. You make hard work of it. By 
degrees you will get along easier. You will learn 
where to take the advantage of your work, and: how 
to favor yourself some, while at the same time you 
will accomplish more. It is anew thing for you to 
have the long night of refreshing sleep, parcclled 
up into naps.so broken and unquiet, that the morn- 
ing finds you even more weary than bed-time. It 
is just here that somany young wives break down ; 
and becoming diseouraged at the prospeet: before 
them, indulge in 2 complaining spirit, and an in- 
efficiency, fatal alike to their own happiness, and to 
all with whom they are associated. Settle some 
points in your mind, the sooner the better. First, 
take proper eare of your own health. This is the 
greatest kindness to your husband in a peeuniary 
as well as domestic sense. You cannot violate 
nature’s laws with impunity. Exercise in the fresh 
air every day; if nothing more thana brisk walk 
on your piazza, throwing your arms backward and 
forward, receiving into the lungs that which shail 
change the torpid and impure blood to a life giv- 
ing current, imparting energy and strength to the 
system. Take good care of your child. Make it 
comfortable and happy as far as in your power. 
Prepare wholesome and nutritious food for your 
table. If Mr. Mason. provides abundant material, 
he has a right to expect ‘that on your part_it :ahadl 
be turned to good account. Next in order is-sew- 
ing. Have one or two garments ready, and .sew 
when youcan. Don't. think of others, until these 
are done. Select that which is most difficult and 
irksome, aud hire some one to doit for you. You 
will not, by and by, with half a dozen little ones 
around you, earry-such a load as you are sinking 
under to-day. I think my long lecture did ber 
good, for she told me in parting that she should-not 
forget it, thouzh the “half dozen little ones’? she 
should banish from her memory, with the piles of 
sewing I had said must have sucha fate. From 
the brow of the hill,as I looked back, I saw-her on 
the porch, geing through with sueh evolutions and 
attitudes, that a stranger would.at onee have pro- 
nounecd her erazy ! 


February.—* A place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place.””’ How invaluable’ this rule to 
the housekeeper. For every articlein,common use 
about a house, 2 place should be assigned, and each 
member of the family distinctly understand it 
must be found there. Any one in'the-dark;should 
be able to put hands upon it. How much time 
and patience is thus saved. Hannah, though a good 
girl in many respects, cannot have the bump of 
order well developed, at least, if there is any truth 
in phrenology. ‘How annoying to be questioned as 
to the whereabouts of missing articles, and: then — 
find them in some out of tlie way place, where she 
has carelessly left them. To-day, after she -had 
commenced washing, the floor was covered ‘with 
water. I found:she had left the tubs in the:wood- 
shed all the week, instead of taking them to their 
true place in the eellar. Then she had-a long hunt 
for the indigo bag. Had I not taken it from the 
pantry? She was so sure she put: it there jlast 


‘Monday. She would have been just-as .sure the 
itubs were in the cellar before commencing washing. 


Finality on, .Rats.—The only effectual 
remedy is cement on the bottom. and sides of the 
cellar. They cannot get through this,and go .can- 
not find ¢nterance to the house. Now is.a good 





‘time to invest in sand, water and lime, 
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The Eyes may Deceive. 


Most persons readily believe what they ‘“‘ see with their 
own eyes,” but even these reliable witnesses may give a 
wrong impression. This is often the case when a person 
is much influenced by fear, hope, anger, or any passion 
or strong excitement. Great love makes a mother think 
her children are handsome, although they may be homcly 
in the eyes of others.. Hatred makes even. beautiful ob- 
jects appear ugly. The snake is really a beautiful and 
singularly graceful creature ; yet it looks hideous to most 
persons, because of their fear or their superstition. A 
recent incident shows how fear may deceive the eyes. A 
woman who had great dread of robbers, always looked 
carefully under her bed before retiring. One night she came 
running down stairs and alarmed the family by wildly de- 
claring that somebody was under her bed, as she plainly 
saw his face. Some of her friends immediately made ex- 
amination, and found she had indeed seen a face, but it 
was only her own reflected from a looking-glass which had 
been stowed away there during the day! Had not the mat- 
ter been investigated, she would always have been per- 
suaded that a stranger had hid himself in her room. Hun- 
dreds of persons have been deceived by their eyes, while 
under theinfluence of fear, into seeing ghosts, as_ they 
supposed. When very improbable stories are retited by 
persons who claim to have been eye-witnesses, it will be 
well to remember that the eyes can not always be trusted. 











A Curious Bouquet. 


Our artist having succeeded in making up faces in a 
rather curious manner last month, (see Jan. No. page 23) 
has tried his hand again, and sends in this sketch of a 
bouquet, where he says, girls and boys with sharp eyes 
will find many curious features, which do not appear at 
first sight. Study every flower and leaf carefully, see how 
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many portraits you can find and point them out to your 
friends. There are said to be a good many of them. 





A New Plaything. 


Qur young friends who are afraid of harmless snakes, 
may, perhaps, overcome their dislike by making such a 
one a8 we recently saw; it is shown in the engraving. 

Take.a straight piece of soft pine wood. two feet long 
Whittle it into the form of a snake, supposing him to be 
stretched qut,,and frozen, stiff.. Next cut out a little groove 
plong the top of the back, and another exactly under it 





| tail, each of which may be left about two inches long. 
| Fig. 1 shows nearly how these cuts should be made. 








piece of fine strong cord, like a small fishing line, to lie | 
in below the surface, as shown at C, fig. 2. Also, bore a 
hole to pass the line through the head from the top to the 
under groove. With a fine saw cut down through on each 





Fig. 1.—THE SNAKE COMPLETE. 


side of the snake, nearly to the middle, making the cuts 
exactly opposite, and an inch apart, except at the head and 
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Fig. 2.—SECTION OF BLOCKS. 


Then cut the front edge of each division bev- 
eling about one-quarter of an inch down to 
the centre. This will separate the snake into 
inch pieces. (B), fig. 2, gives the shape of each 
piece, looking from the top. (A), fig. 2, rep- | 
resents the back end of each piece. Arrange 
the pieces in proper order, ina straight line, 
from head to tail, and, with a fine brush par- 
tially fill the top groove with glue. ‘Then pass 
the cord through the hole in the head piece, 
crowd it down snugly into the glue, bringing 
each piece close up to the one before it. Turn | 
the snake over, glue the under groove, and | 
fasten the other part of the string down into 
the groove of the belly part, throughout the 
whole length, the same as on the top part. 
Leave it until perfectly dry, and you will have 
a wooden snake that will squirm alarmingly. 
Two pin heads for eyes, and a little paint skill- 
fully applied will complete the resemblance to 
nature, and make an amusing plaything. Do 
not selfishly use it to frighten the timid. 





Ants—Strong Little People. 


The patient industry of the ants is an old 
lesson with us, and in some lands their power 
for good or evil rivals that of the fairies. 
especially if we include the African “termites” 
which generally go by the name of white ants, 
All at once a swarm of small, winged ecrea- 
tures, not unlike a cloud of snow flakes, fill 
the air. They are eagerly snapped up by dogs 
and other animals ; and, moreover, great num- 
bers are caught by the native negroes who eat 


| Willie and Bertie. W. S. 





them as a great delicacy. The bodies of the 
insects are about half an inch long, and of @ 
whitish color, so that when boiled or roasted 
they resemble grains of rice. Those which es- 
cape this use, waste no time fluttering around, 
like idling butterflies, but making a first and 
last flight, alight by instinct upon a spot suit- 
able for their future labors. Dropping the 
now useless wings, the industrioys ants set 
about their work with a good will, and grain 
by grain the soil is bored and lifted and placed. 
Chamber after chamber is built, each con- 
nected with others by covered galleries or bridges, until 
a hill arises thirty or forty feet high, with a base in pro- 
portion, every particle of which has been carried by the 
tiny workers. While building their houses the ants do 
great good by removing old logs and other decaying mat- 
ter, which they dispose of with wonderful rapidity. The 
hills thus formed become, in the way of soil, almost as 
good as hot beds, and the natives make gardens upon 
their sides. Some parts of the country are overflowed a 
large portion of the year, and only the ant hills, covered 
with trees, rise above the reedy surface of the marsh. 





* There is also another family of ants, which do as much 


under ground. They prey upon all kinds of small crea- 
tures, and will, in a short time, make way with the car- 
cass of a large animal. Not unfrequently they goon & 
raid into a village, and overrun the huts in their paths, so 
that the natives are obliged to retire until the little in- 
vaders have cleared the huts of every species of vermin 
which infest their not over neat dwellings. 

The black ants constantly make war upon the termites, 
and it has been thought that they carried off the white 
ants to work forthem. But as the little hard legs of the 
termites are often seen near the holes of the soldier ants, 
these small cannibals probably eat their captives. 

These black ants store away such quantities of the small 
kinds of grain used there, that the natives often dig for it 
in times of drouth and scarcity. 

Nothing can stop an army of ants when once started, 
and it is very interesting to watch their wonderful in- 
genuity in getting over obstacles. For instance, if a 
stream of water is in the way, one ant clings to another 
until a chain is formed, firm at one end, and floating in 
the air, long enough for the free end to reach the opposite 
side of the stream. Then the whole army passes over en 
this living suspension bridge. 

Besides the soldiers and termites, there is a #mall red 
ant much dreaded by those who have felt their bite. Not 
content with their burning sting, they twist the little 
crooked claw about in the wound, and such is the flerce- 
ness of their attack, that an ant can rarely be pulled away 
from the flesh without being torn apart. 

Very little people, if they did all they could as faithfully 
as the yery little insects, might be surprised to find how 
much they are worth in the honsehold. And like the 
ants, if they don’t do good they do harm. Old folks at 
least know how much discomfort and mischief may be 
accomplished in a home by a five year old child. 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 
The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in 
the January number, page 25: No. 5, M 
Problem.—90 guns, 670 sailors, 55 soldiers....No. 246. 
Illustrated Re- 
dus.—Tll news 
flies fast (fly's 
Fast.) .... No. 
247. Mathe- 
matical Prob- 





the apex of its 
angles bissect- 
ing the sides of the given triangle, and the four required 
garts will be found....No. 248. Mathematical —_ 
istance from C to D,14 miles; from D to Z, 40 miles; 
from (to EZ, 54 miles....No. 249. Mustrated Rebus.—Et 
feminacy and cowardice go hand in hand with indolence 
and luxury....No. 250. Idustrated Rebus.—To be elbowed. - 
The following have sent correct answers up to Januai 
12th: “J. T.M. W.,” Robert Robertson, M. Olden, J. E. 
Bonsall, ‘*R. D. W.,’’ Henry Colgate, J. Morris Leeds, 
Edmund J. Young, Alice Suit, ‘* E. M.,’’ James M. Evans, 
J. W. Diddle, Emma Findley, M. D. Wires, W. James 
Haskell, Mollie E. Jocoby, J. C. Norton. E. Leonard, 
Clarence C. Howard, H. P. Guirrant, Eli Mendenhale, J. 
T. Norton, Samuel Yeakle, Jr., ‘‘ Old Rusty,” Jennie 
Cook, Eugene Lane, Almeron, O. Meade, “A. H. 8.,”’ 
;, Carver, Irwin Chase, 
Staples, Emma Sturmwald, John Andes, J. K. Hallock, 


No. 251—J2ustrated Rebus. 


| A. H. Mahaffey, Frank A. Lawrence, William Worden 
n Belford, James and Edward Jones. 
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A HARE-BRAINED TEAM.—Frow av OvcrvaL Patntix3 By Orro EssRuEIN.—Drawn and engraved for the American Agriculturise 


A fine rie this little fellow was taking acrass the fields, 
with his strong an well trained tearg of dogs. They had 
often carrie! him safely vefore. an! he could not have 
expected such a ludicrous and somewhat dangerous ex- 
perience as he is now having. Tie dozs did very well 
until strong temptation came before them; then they 
could see nothing but the hare, and forgetful of the voice 
and the lines of the driver, away they rushed, leaving 
their unlucky young master to look out for the conse- 
quences. Probably after this be will be careful how he 
takes them over that road azain. We have seen many a 
lad thus run away with. not by dogs, but by his own 
thoughts, when he had left the places and companions 
which his parents judged safe for him to have. and got 
into the way of temptations among bad company. One 
poor voung man we know, was lately thrown down from 
a8 fine position ina bank, being run away with by his pas- 
sion for gambling —his character rnined for life ; another 
is losing his good name in the bar-rooms, where his ap- 
petites have drawn him; and many more are in danger 
of having their honesty shaken out of them by taking 
short cuts “across lots” in their haste to get rich. The 
“old ways” are safest, in driving a team, or in making 
the journey of life. 


A Master Workman’s Tools. 


The great natural philosopher, Dr. Wollaston, was 
once called on by a scientific foreigner who desired to 
see his laboratory, and inspect the apparatus with which 
he had made his spleniid discoveries. ‘*Certainly.” was 


the reply, and he immediately brought out a small tray 
containing some glass tubes, a simple blow-pine, or bent 
metal tube woth a few pence, three common watch 
glasses, a slip of platinum, and a few other similar things. 
Pa another occasion, shortly after Wollaston had in- 





spected a grand galvanic battery, he met a friend in the 
street an! seizing hin by the button he led him into a 
quiet corner, when, after looking carefully about him as 
if engaged in some strange mystery, he took from his 
pocket a tailer'’s thimble, in which he had constructed a 
galvanic arrangement, an! pouring into it the contents 
of a emall vial. he instantly cansel a bit of platinum 
wire to become quite hot.—Our young readers are famil- 
iar with the experiment of Dr. Franklin. who, with only 
a common kite, proved that the lightning in the clouds 
was of the same nature as the electric spark which had 
been produce! by various contrivances. These and 
many Similar incidents show the value of “ brains,” that 
with an educated power of thinking, the highest re- 
sults can be gained with the simplest materials. 





Cotton on the Gallows. 


Less than one hundred and fifty vears ago, the masses 
of the people of Great Britain believed that the intro- 
duction of cotton clothing and its manufacture would 
ruin the king!lom. Woolen earments were 
then almost universally worn, and [ores cn imrfacturers, 
employing many thousand workmen. wee engaced in 
supplying the deman! for them. It was thought that the 
woolen and flax machinery would be useless and a total 
loss, and the workmen thrown out of emplovment, if 
cotton should take the place of the fabrics then worn. 


and linen 


Even Parliament shared this belief, and in 1721, 
passed an Act imposing a penalty of five pounds 
upon the sellerof a piece of calico. The common 


peonle on one oceasion, took a sinsular way to show 
their prejudice against the new fiber. ani to b:ing it into 
disrepute. One Michael Carmody was executed at Cork, 
in Ireland, for felony; upon which the journeymen 


weavers (who were short of work, and who attributed 








the “hard times” to the introduction of cotton manu- 
facture,) assembled in a bo:!y and dressed the criminal, 
the hangman, and the gallows, in cotton, in order to bring 
the wearing of it into disgrace ; and at the place of exe- 
cution the criminal made the following remarkable 
speech :—* Give exr, O good people, to the words of a 
dying sinner. I confess I have been guilty of what neces- 
sity compelled me to commit, which starving condition I 
was in, I am well assured, was occasioned by the scarci- 
ty of money, tliat has proceeded from the great discour- 
agement of our woolen manufactures. Tierefore, good 
Christians, consider that if you go on to suppress your 
own goo:!s by wearing such cottons as I am now clothed 
in, you will bring your country into misery. which will 
consequently swarm with such unhappy miulefactors as 
your present object is, and the blood of every miserable 
felon that will hang, after this warning, will lay at your 
doors.”—Nevertheless, happily for Great Britain. the 
wearing of cottons continued to be extended, so that 
in thirty years afterward, their yearly manufacture was 
estimate at $1,000,000, and at the present day nearly 
400,000 steam looms are at work there upon cottons, di- 
rectly employing at least 500,000 work people, besides 
the millions engaged elsewhere in producing the staple. 


A Curious Book-Worm.—A friend re- 
cently at a book sale in New York, describes a book that he 
saw containing a singular mark made by a small worm, 
The insect had first bored through the outside cover, 
near the bottom. then worked his way through the pages 
on the margin below the print, until it came tothe last 
page, where it had excavated a snug burrow for raising a 
family ; then it, or one of its progeny. continued on and 
made its way out through the back cover, leaving through 
all its course a small hole as if made with a large pin, 
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LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium, Fair of Ameriean Institute, 1865. 
CELEBRATED REVERSICDLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 
505 Broadway, N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, England, 
PRINCIPAL AGENCIES. 
141 Washington-st., Boston, 242 Main-st., Buffalo, N.Y. 
630 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, 29 Calle d’Oficios, Havana, 
100 Washington-st., Chicago. dU 
26 West Fourth-st., Cincinnati 272 Court-st., Binghamton,N.Y 
43 Public Square, Cleveland, 13 Lake-st., Elmira, N.Y. 
155 Baltimore-st.,, Baltimore, $12 Broad-st.. Newark, N. J. 
27 North Vennsylvania-st., 6 Union st., Nashville, Tenn. 
Indianapolis, 2 Yates Block, E. Genesee-st., 
Cor. Jeff. and Woodward Av- Syracuse, N.Y, 
enues, Detroit, —~- —— Rochester, N. Y, 
111 Montgomery-st., San Fran- 54 North Fifth-st.,.St. Louis,Mo. 
cisco, 303 River-st.. Troy, N. Y. 
872 to 3:6 Main-st., Hartford, Cor, Genesee, Columbia and 
Conn, Seneca-sts,, Utica, N.Y. 
529 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
ROTARY HOOK 
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SEWING MACHINES. 
625 BROADWAY. 


“Woman's GREATEST Boon.—We would advise 2 man to 
forego a ‘Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life — in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained. The WHEELER & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in every household. We have had several 
different kinds on trial, and after a six year’s service, the 
WHEELER & WILSON has taken the precedence as the best, 
where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.” 

[American Agriculturist, Jan. 1865. 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Blastic Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE. 


495 Broadway, New York. 














For Marking Linen, 


CLARK’S PATENT INDELIBLE PENCIL. 
1866. Greatly Improved. 1866, 


Warranted superior to all IndelibleInks, Agents wanted. 
Circulars and sample Pencil sent post-paid, on receipt of 
Fifty Cents, 

For sale by Stationers, Booksellers, and Druggists. 

Address 
The Indelible Pencil Co., 
Northampton, Mass, 


The “Franklin” Brick Machine. 


This celebrated machine is acknowledged by all Brick 
makers to be THE BEST BRICK MACHINE EVER MADE, 
With eight men and two horses, it makes 

3000 FIRST CLASS BRICKS PER HOUR. 

Its GREAT SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION and IMMENSE 
COMPRESSING POWER, With its other great facilities, enabling 
the manufacturer to MAKE THE BEST BRICK AT ONE-HALF 
THE USUAL CosT, renders it 

The Best and Cheapest Machine in use. 

Send for Circular containing full pardeniere, to 

J. H, RENICK, Agent, 
Gl Broadway, New York, Room 69, 


INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK. 
HOW TO WRITE, | HOW TO BEHAVE 
0 








HOW TO TALK, HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 

Tn one handsome volume of pages, l2mo. Sent by first 
ost for $2.25. Agents Wanted. Please address Messrs. 
OWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 





The Children’s Temperance Army! 

And how toorganize it. 5,000 commissions ready for 
BOYS AND GIRLS Who will get recruits, Send 5 cents and get 
the plan, and also a copy of the YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE 
VISITOR, the Best Children’s Temperance Paper in the 
World, with my plan for sending 10,000 copies jree, to chil- 
dren of the poor or intemperate. Address 

Z. POPE VOSE, Publisher, Rockland, Maine. 





READ the Advertisement of AMERICAN STOOK JOURNAL. 
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E. WILLIAMS, of Montclair, N. J., offers fine plants of the 
BEsT varieties of small fruits, including the original stock of 
Kittatinny Blackberry, universally conceded to be the BEsT 
ever introduced. Spring catalogue, giving full particulars, 
sent to all applicants. 


“Fighting against WRONG and for the GOOD, the TRUE 
and the BEAUTIFUL.” 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 
Best Juvenile Paper in America, 











The New York Tribune says: The only literary periodi- 
cal which has ever succeeded in our Western States, is THE 
LITTLE Corporal, Its subscription list at the end of the 
first year numbered 35,000, and if it continues to be conduct- 
ed with the same ability and enterprise which are now de- 
voted to it, there isno reason why the second year should 
not close with a roll of 70,000 subscribers. It is an admirable 
periodical, lively, entertaining, instructive, unexceptionable 
in tone, and charmingly printed, Itis published at the low 
price of $1.00 a year. 

We offer a 


Magnificent List of Premiums! 


The price of the Cormeees is one dollar a year, in advance; 
sample copy, telling all about_the premiums, ten cents. 
Address ALFRED L, SEWELL, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 


HeapQuaRTERS 


FOR 


MAPS 


Is AT 


H. H. LLOYD & CO.’S, 
21 John-St., New York. 


$.—We have 5 sizes of U. S. Maps, (the largest, a Copper 


= 
eg 6x6 ft.,) made in 12 styles, and a vast variety of other 
laps, Charts, Prints, Photographs, Engravings, &c., &c. 


GARDENERS AND PLANTERS’ 








Priced Catalogue of 





Also, BUIST’S GARDEN MANUAL and ALMA- 
NAC, for 1867, containing practical information on the 
Cultivation of Vegetabies, &c., &c., free to applicants en- 
closing letter stamp. Address 

ROBERT BUIST, Jr., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE HORTICULTURIST. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL VOLUME—1867. 





A Monthly Magazine, devoted to the ORcHARD, VINnz- 
YARD, GARDEN, and NursEry; to Culture under Glase, 
Landscape Gardening, Rural Architecture, and. the Embek- 
lishment and Improvement of Country, Suburban and 
City Homes. Handsomeiy Illustrated, 
1867—Two Dollars and Fifty Cents; 1866 bound 

and post-paid, and 1867—$4.50; 1865 and 1866 

bound and post-paid, and 1867—g6, 





WOODWARD'S ARCHITECTURE 
AND RURAL ART. 


176 Designs and Plans for Conntry Honses, Cottages, Farm 
Houses, Barns, Out-Buildings, Grounds, &c. Paper, 75 cents ; 
Cloth, $1.00, post-paid, 


WOODWARD'S COUNTRY HOMES. 


150 Designs and Plans of Houses of Moderate Cost, includ- 
ing Out-Buildings, with a Chapter on the construction of 
“Balloon Frames.” $1.50, post-paid, 


JACQUES’S MANUAL OF THE HOUSE. 


How to Build Dwellings, Barns, and Out-Buildings of all 
kinds, 126 Designs and Plans. $1.50, post-paid, 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturi«t.—A new work on 
the cultivation and management of Forest Trees, by the 
author of the Grape Culturist; tully illustrated. B50. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine.—A new and prac- 
tical work on the Cultivation of the Native Grape and Man- 
ufacture of American Wine, fully illustrated, $1.50 

The Illustrated 

HORTICULTURIST ALMANAC 

for 1867. Price, TEN CENTS, post-paid. 


GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 
And Dealers in all works on Architeciure & Agriculture, 
37 PARK ROW, New York. 





Illustrated Priced Catalogue sent Free, 


PER-CENT SAVED 





. BYUSING 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
STAR YEAST POWDER. 


Light Biscuit or any kind of Cake may be made with this 
“Yeast Powder” in i5 minutes. No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used. 


B..T. BABBITT’S 
LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 


This Soap is made from clean and pure inaterials, eontaing 
no adulteration of any kind, will not injure the most delicate 
fabric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which will not 
shrink after being washed with this Soap. It may be used in 
hard or salt water. It will remove paint, grease, tar and 
stains of all kinds, One pound warranted equal to two 
pone of ordinary family soap. Directions sent with each 
par for making three gallons handsome soft soap from one 
pound of this Soap. Each bar is wrapped in a circular con- 
taining full directions for use, printed in English and Ger- 
man, Ask your grocer for “ B. T, Babbitt’s Soap,” and take 
no other, 











BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


We want a few more experienced Book Agents to take 
orders for our new publications, among which are the fol- 
lowing standard works: 

ABBOTT'S HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
HOLLAND'S LIFE OF LINCOLN, 
HOLLAND'S CHRIST AND TWELVE, (Now in press.) 
HEADLEY'S LIFE OF WASHINGTON, and numerous 
other works of merit. Also several Steel Engravings, to 
which we are constantly making new additions. ‘To retired 
Clergymen, School Teachers, Farmers, disabled Soldiers 
and others, we offer superior inducements, and those of ex- 
perience, we will engage either on commission ora liberal 
salary. Application should be made at our Office, 73 Main 
Street, or Address GURDON BILL & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass, 


OUNG AMERICA! YOUNG AMERICA!— 
The splendid February Number, with Extraordinary 
Novelties for the Boys and Girls; Games, Puzzles, Toys, 
Stories, Magic Pictures, Engravings, Music, Rebuses and 
other entertaining and attractive features, Every boy and 
irl says Young America is the best Juvenile Magazine. 
ingle copies, 15 cents; Yearly, $1.50, with_a splendid two- 
blade Pearl Pocket Knife, worth $1, or a Microscope or a 
box of Paints, asa premium. Published ¥ 4 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


HERE IS NO RAT EXTERMINATOR ON 

the market that equals DR. BENNETT'S Sure Death to 
Rats and Mice. All weask is atrial. Ask your Druggist for 
it. Price, 25 cents per box; by mail, 35 cents. 











GET WELL AND KEEP WELL.—Read the 
Advertisement of Herald of Health, page 72. 





KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.—See 
Advertisement “By Mail,” page 77. 





B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST MEDICINAL SALERATUS, 


Bread made with this Saleratus contains, when baked, 
nothing but a common salt, water and flour, 


45 0) MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 

PeR-CENT SAVED BY 
USING B. T. BABBITT’S 

Pure Concentrated Pctash 


OF 


READY SOAP MAKER, 

Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and su- 
erior to any other saponifier or ley in the market. Put up 
n cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 pounds, and 12 

pounds, with full directions in English and German for 

making Hard and Soft page One pound will make 15 

gallons of Soft Soap. at) aa age tad Consumers 
il fi A Darke 

will find this the cheapest Potash in : tT BADBITT, 
Nos 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70 72, and 74 Washington-st., A 

"HE CHILDREN’S HOUR.—A new Silustrated 
Tres for the Little ones. Edited by T. §. ARTH git. 

$3 Walnut-strect, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.25 a year; 5 copies, 

$5. Specimen numbers, 10 cents. 


See Advertisement “ ALL NURSERIES IN 
OXE,” on page 72. 
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Advertisoments, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 
TERMS -— (cash before insertion) : 
Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Open Pages—§2 per line. 


Business Notices—$2.50 per line of space, each insertion. | 
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Henderson & Fleming’s 
SELECTED SEEDS & PLANTS 


FOR 


MARKET GARDENERS AND OTHERS, 


Quart, Bush. 
Beans (Bush), Valentine, Refugee.............. 40c. $10.00 
Beans (Vole), Lima, Sera...........0+ os 3e. 14.00 
Ounce. 2b. 
Beets, Short Top Round, Long Blood....... ..15¢. $1.09 
Cabbage (Karly), true Jersey Wakefield ....$1.00 12.00 








“ (Late), Flat Dutch, Drumhead 50c. $5.00 
Carrot, Early Horn, Long Orange ............. 15¢, $1.50 
Caulifiower, Early Paris and Half-Early... $1.50 16.00 
Celery, New Dwarf White..................008 $1.00 $12.00 

TF  aibkicks andnwkknbabnehar nha: 3c. $3.00 

Quart. Dush. 

Corn, Dwarf Prolific, Asylum................... Se. $6.00 
Ounce. ib. 

Cucumber, White Spine, Long Green. t5e. $1.50 














» Forcing varieties................ - per packet. 
Ounce. ib. 
Egg Plant, New York Improved Purple $7.50 
Lettuce, Simpson, Butter.... ae eae hese Oc. $4.00 
Melon, Citron, Nutmeg and Skillman. § $1.50 
“ (Water), Ice Cream & Mountain Sprout.t5c. $1.50 
cee oeeanbe 15¢, $1.50 
Onions, White, Megzets Ied.................... 30c. $3.00 
“ Large Red, Yellow Dutchi.............. 2c. 150 
Parsley, Extra Dwarf Curled.................... 15¢. $1.50 
Quart. Bush. 
Peas (Early), Dan. O'Rourke, “ Extra Early.”. .30¢. $7.00 
* (Late) Champion, British Qacen..... ... 500. $8.00 
Ounce, id. 
RE, HED Ca binweesinanscasexassnesaiscees Oc. 73 
tadish, Scarlet Turnip, Long Scarlet .15¢. $1.50 
eT A ROE PRED. skwennddsncteccnccascate 20e. $2.00 
Spinach, Round and Prickly................... vn) 
Squash (Bush), Summer Crookneck rn) 
‘a (Late), Boston Marrow, Hubbard......20c. $2.50 
Tomato, Early Smooth Red, Fejee...... — $4.00 | 
Turnip, Red Top, Yellow Aberdeen............10 $1.00 | 
Herbs, Thyme and Sweet Marjoram ......... $5.00 





“ Sage and Summer Savory...............+ de. $4.00 

The above sent by mail to any address on receipt of the 

prices annexed, with the addition of 8c. per B. for postage. 
In packets at Sc. each, or 73c. per dozen, free by mail. 


Plants and Roots for Markct 


Gardeners and Others. 


Onion Sets, Yellow, 40c. per quart, $2.00 per peck, 
$6.00 per Bushel. 

Onion Sets, White, 50c. per quart, $3.00 per peck, 
$9.00 per Bushel. 
Per Bush. Per Dbl. 





Potatocs—Early Goodrich (true)........... £3.00 $8.69 
- Hariy COtiage. ..c..ccsccscscccsccs SOO 7.50 
. ee ee 5.50 
» PS cccninsasnseuennrabesceecnce 3.00 7.50 
= TP iS nae eaten 7.50 15.00 
a a a 5.00 
Asparagus, (2 years old,) $1.50 per 100; $10.00 per 1,000 


(1 year old.) $1.00 - $7.50 
Rhubarb, Victoria and Linnens, $3 per doz.; $15 per 100 
Cabbage Plants (Cold Frame), Wakefield, $1.50 per 10; 
$10.00 per 1,009 


- “ (Hot-bed), Wakefield, 73 cents per 100; 

$5.00 per 1,900 

Cauliflower, (Cold Frame), $3 per 100; $20.90 per 1.000 
“ (Hot-bed), $2 > $15.00 per 1,000 


Horseradish Sets, $1.00 per 100; $7.50 per 1,000. 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
67 Nassauest., New York. 


Our General Catalogue of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds 


is now ready, containing descriptions and plain directions 
fer cultivation. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents, 





New Vegetable Seeds, &c.! 
BRIDGEMAN’S 
ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICED CATALOGUE 


of 
KITCHEN CARDEN 
and 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 


for 1867, is Now Ready, 
and mailed free to all applicants. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
No. 836 Broadway, New York. 


70 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


New and Rare Vegetables. 
I present to the Public my Annual List of 


New and Rare Seed for 1867, many of which 
I send out the first time this season. 


MARBLEHEAD MAmmMoTit DRUMHEAD CABBAGE, — 
(The largest Cabbage in the world. Weighs from 
thirty to sixty pounds to the head, and is tender 
and sweet. No cabbage does so well in the South 
as this.) CANNON Batu Capsace. — (About as round 
and hard as @ cannon ball. An early sort, and the 
hardest heading ef ali Cabbage.) StToNt Mason CaBBaceE. 
—( Standard variety of Winter Drumhead Cabbage in Bos- 
ton market. Under good cultivation every plant on an acre 
will make alarge and hard head. It is remarkably tender 
and sweet. In half-ounce packages.) LENORMAND'S Mam- 
MOTH CAULIFLOWER.—(A new variety, the largest of all 
the Cauliflower family. Very reliable for heading.) VERy 
Earty Erfurt CauLiFrowEr.—(Vew, remarkably carly, 
and fine for hot-beds.. New York ImMprovepD ExTRA 
LarGe Purpte EaG PLant.—( This grows to a larger size, 
| and is of @ richer color than the Common Large Purple 
Fog Plant.) Strep GAUDELOUPE EcG PLant.—(An ele- 
gant variely for the table. The stripings of white, purple 
and yellow give it a magnificent appearance.) ORNAMENTAL 
Kaue.-~( The great variety in color, and structure of the leaves, 
make them elegant ornaments for the flower garden and 
among shrubbery.) Mammotu Sweet Cornn.—( 7helargest 
of all Sweet Corn. Sweet, and excellent for the table. The 
ears weigh, as gathered, from two to three pounds each.) 
MAMMOTH FRENCH SquasH.—(Sometimes grown to weigh 
over two hundred pounds. They grow well-proporiioned, 
and are finely colored.) VEGETABLE CATERPILLARS.—( Veg- 





| etable curiosities, the sced-vessels resembling caterpillars.) 
| VEGETABLE SNaAILs.—(A French —, the seed vessels of 
| which resemble snails.) VEGETABLE WormMs.—( Another 


curious vegetable product.) SNAKE CUCUMBER.—(A very 
long variety which grows coiled up, having the appearance 
of alarge snake.) 

LaxTon’'s ProutFic EarLty Lone Pop Pea.—(A new and 
quite distinct variety. Many of Ue pods contain from ten 
to twelve Peaseach.) Dwarr INDIAN CHIEF BEAN.— Those 
who have grown the Pole Indian Chief will be pleased to 
find a bush variety of this fine String Bean.) Giant Wax 

3EAN.—(A new Pole Bean, being an improvement on the 
Indian Chief, it being a larger and longer Podded Bean 
than that choice variety. The Wax Beans (so called because 
the pods are of a@ wax color.) are the best of all String 
Beans.) Norprron’s Grant CucumBer.—(A new English 
variety, the Jinest, longest, and most prolific Cucumber in 
cultivation.) Warp's Nectar Meton.—(When compared 
with all other sorts, this has been awarded the palm as the 
best of all green-fleshed Melons.) 

Each of the above sent to any part of the United States, 
and warranted to reach the purchaser, at twenty-five cents 
per package. 

AMERICAN TURBAN Squasn.—{ The dryest, finest grained, 
and best fiavored of all Full Squashes. The packages con- 
| tain about fifty seed.) HuBBARD Squasn.—(/ was the ori- 
ginal introducer of this, and the seed is TRUE.) YOKOHAMA 
SquasH.—(A new variety from Japan ; very prolific. The 
— resembles a fine Crookneck, but is much superior.) 
30STON Marrow Squasyu.—( Uy variety took the premium 
4 wity at the Annual Fair of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cutural Society in 1865.) Para SquasH.—(A bush Squash 
from South America, which can be kept into winter. Ob- 
long in shape. of good size, fine-grained, and excellent qual- 
ity: far superior to any standard variety of bush Squash.) 
IurRovED GREEN GLOBE Savory CaBBaGEe.—(For family 
use, the Savoys are the richest of all Cabbages. The heads 
of this variety are large, hard, and of most excellent quality, 
the stumps short. Remarkably reliable for heading.) 
PaNncaLiER Savoy.— The French consider this the earliest 
Cabbage grown.) SMALL Earty Um Savoy.—( Very carly 
| and reliable.) Burnevu’s Kine oF THE Dwarrs.—(/n 
England this is considered the earliest of Cabbages. Very 
dwar, fine quality, and sweet.) Lance Brunswick Suort 
Stem.—(A very large and very early Drumhead, much 
| sought for by market gardeners.) LitTLe Prxre CABBAGE. 
| —(Ain early dwarf; stump, short ; heads, pointed, and very 
hard, fine quality, and very sweet.) TiLpEen’s NEw To- 
mato.—{ Large, round or oblong ; color, rich scarlet ; vines, 
dwarf, and very productive.) Earty York Tomato.— 
| (Very early, and remarkably prolijic; has yielded at the rate 
| of over one thousand bushels per acre. Fruit of good mar- 
| ket size; flat, round shape; quality, excellent.) Coox’s 
| Favorite Tomato.—(.i large, apple-shaped variety ; very 
prolific; quality, superior ; decidedly the best of the apple- 
shaped Tomatoes.) MamMmotuH Cuinvanta Tomato.— 
(Enormously large, weighing Jrom two to three pounds. 
Some single specimens will Eo @ quart measure.) NEW 
Mexican Tomato.—{ Very large, round Tomato; a great 
bearer ; resembles, in color, Lester's Perfected, but an im- 
provement on it, in always being round.) TREE Tomato.-s 
(A French variety; grows erect in the form of a bush.) 
McLean’s ADVANCER PEa.—(A new English wrinkled Pea. 
A decided improvement on the Champion of England ; 
bears well, with Peas equally sweet ; is much larger, and does 
not run nearly as high.) McLean's Little Gem.—(A new 
dwarf wrinkled Pea; grows about one foot high, very 
early, only a few days later than the Dan O Rourke; a de- 
cided acquisition.) _VILMORIN’s NEW, WRINKLED, EDIBLE, 
Poppep Pra.— The first wrinkled sort yet found, the pods 
of which can be eaten.) CaRTER’s First Crop.—(A new 
English Pea, sent out as the earliest of all varieties.) Harr's 
DwarRFr MawmMotu.—(A wrinkled Pea, larger than Cham- 
pion of England, growing only half its hight; quality, 
Sully equal to the Champion.) Tom TuumB PEA.—({A3 
early as Dan & Rourke, grows ten inches high, and is re- 
markably prolific.) Drew's New Dwarr PeEa.—(Peas, 
very large. egg-shaped; each plant forms quite a bush. 
Peas should be planted about a foot apart. Early, dwarf, 
and very prolific.) Brown's NEw Dwarr MaARROWFaAT.— 

Warranted to be the earliest and most dwarf Marrowfat 

non. A capital Pea for market gardeners.) Forty 
Days’ Cory.—( Zarlier than any Sweet Corn. Desirableas 
an early sort.) Bates’ Extra Earty Sweet Corn.—(A 
variety of wrinkled kernded Sugar Corn; earlier than 
Darlings Eariy, and excellent for table use.) MammMotu 
Furst Cornn.—{ Ears grow sixteen inches long ; stalks very 
tall and stout, and matures as fer North as Central New 

England.) Crospy’s Earry.—( The earliest of all twelve 
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rowed Sweet Corn. The Massachusetts Torticultural So- 
ciety offered special premiums Jor this new Corn at their last 
Annud Fair. It is of good size for market, and a decided 
acquisition.) MEXICAN Sweet Cornn.—(J still find this to 
be the sweetest and most tender of all varieties of Sweet 
Corn. Nothing canequalit for the table.) GoLpEN SWEET 
Corn.—(A Sweet Corn of golden color ; early, of good size, 
and excellent quality for the table ; flavor, fine, and distinct 
Jrom any other variety.) Yarp Lone Bean.—(A curious 
Bean; pods growing over two feet long; foliage, a rich, 
dark, g ssy green.) Coxncorp Bean.—{ This new Bean is 
probably the earliest Pole Bean grown ; very prolific, and of 
excellent quality, either asa string or shell Bean.) FEIEE 
BEAN.—(A new bush Bean ; the earliest and hardiest of all 
beans ; very prolific and worthy of general cultivation.) 
INTERMEDIATE HORTICULTURAL BEAN.—(An excellent bush 
Bean for marketmen. Pods of the same rich color as the 
Pole Horticultural.) Carrrornta BEaN.—(A very early, 
large, flat Pole Bean; excellent, either green or baked.) 
MorTrLep CRANBERRY.—(An improvement in health, vigor, 
and productiveness on the old-fashioned Cranberry. Yew 
Pole Beans will yield equal to this. Pods, long, large, and 
well filied.) Simon's Eanty BEeet.—(A new, early sort, 
well shaped ; as early as Bassano, and darker.) New Tur- 
nip BeEer.—( found, flat-shaped, very early, and very nice.) 
CASTLENANDARY BEET.—(A famous French variety ; flesh, 
a deep purple color, very tender and sweet.) CRAPAUDINE 
Breet.—(Rough skinned; color, very dark purple. Es- 
teemed by the French as the best of ali Beets for table use.) 
Wuyrre’s Very Deep Rep Beet.—( Medium size, dark 
color, very sweet, and excellent for table use.) YELLOW 
Ovorip ManceL WurRtTzeEL.—(For cattle. Of seventeen 
varieties tested, the crop of this exceeded all.) EARLY CRACK- 
ER Onton.—{ Earliest of all the yellow sort; quality, very 
delicate and sweet.) Hoop’s New Dwarr IMPERIAL PUR- 
PLE CELERY.—(A choice new English variety.) TURNER'S 
INCOMPARABLE DwarF Wuirte CELERY.—(A first class 
English variety.) Reapv’s Matcuiess CeLtEry.—(A_ pre- 
mium English variety, fine, solid and red.) Boston Mar- 
KET CELERY.—(Zrue. This is the short, compact, solid 
variety, so often admired by strangers in the markets of 
Boston.) True Boston Curtep Lettuce.—({ The most 
elegant of all the Lettuce family, grows in the form of a 
Rosette.) Wer ter’s Tom Toums Lerrvuce.—(A choice 
new variety, in high favor with those who have grown it.) 
PERPIGNAN LetTUCE.—( This is an excellent Lettuce for 
standing the summer heat. Heads, compact, attaining to 
seven inches in diameter.) NEAPOLITAN CABBAGE LE7- 
TUCE.—{ One of the finest Cabbage Leituces yet introduced.) 
Six VARIETIES OF CABBAGE LETTUCE.—({Six Of the choicest 
varieties in one package.) ORANGE WATERMELON.—{ When 
fully ripe the skin will peel off like an Orange.) ALLEN’8 
SUPERB Musk MELon.—( Quality, superior ; by some called 
the ** Queen of Melons.”) Lance PErs1an Musk MELON. 
—(A fine, large variety.) WuitE JAPANESE MELON.— 
(Flesh, greenish white, very thick-meated ; one of the earliest 
and sweetest of all melons.) Dwanr Broom Corn.—( This 
és thought to make a better brush than the common tall sorts.) 
CuuFras, oR GRouND ALMoNDs.—( These taste very much 
like a Cocoanut ; are very prolific, yielding 100 to1.) On- 
NAMENTAL GounbDs.—(Many varieties in one package.) 
New Jersey Hysrip CrcumBer.—(A remarkably long 
variety ; an improvement on the White Spined.) ImPRovED 
Lone Green CucumBer.—({ This és the longest of all the 
Long Greens.) Curnese ScaRLeET Ece ne mag- 
nificent scarlet color, and highly ornamental.) MamMotH 
Muttet.—(Exira tall; seed heads much larger than -~ 
other variety.) Scrry Waite WuHeat.—(A new Englis/ 

Winter Wheat, highly recommended for poor soils, remark- 
ably free from Wight and rust.) OTAHEITIAN SUGAR CANE. 
—( This yields more Sugar than any other variety of Sugar 
Cane grown in the North.) 

Any of the above varieties will be forwarded, post-paid, 
and warranted to reach the purchaser at fifteen cents each. 

Earty Sesec PotatoEs.—( Coming rapidly into favor 
in Boston and vicinity as a first class early market Potato. 
Large size, excellent quality, and remarkably productive.) 
Ear_y Goopricn.—(7rue.) SHaken’s Fancy.—(A new 
variely of white-fleshed Potatoes, considered as early as 
Early Goodrich, yielding equally well, and rapidly gaining 
Javor in Pennsylvania. This and the Early Sebec are o 
better shape for market purposes than the Early Goodrich. 

Four pound packages of either of these varieties sent to 
any address, warranted to reach the purchaser, on recetpt of 
one dollar. Ali orders for Potatoes will be put on file, and 
be filled as soon as danger from freezing is past. 

Catalogues containing over tivo hundred varieties of war- 
ranted Garden Seeds, one hundred and twenty-five of which 
are of my own growing, sent, gratis, to all applicants. 

I warrant three things; 1st. T hat my seed ts genuine. 
2d. That your money shall reach me. 3d. That my seed 
shall reach you, Can the Public ask for anything fairer 
than this ? JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 





PARSONS & CO., 
offer a large assortment of the best 


TREES AND SHRUBS, 


both for Streets and Lawns. 

PEAR TREES of large size. 

PEACH TREES, very fine, at $120 per 1,000. 

APPLE, PLUM and other Fruit Trees. 

STRAWBERRIES of the different sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, not budded or grafted, and 
as strong, healthy and vigorous as need be desired. The 
finest Hybrid Perpetuals and Mosses at $20 per 100; $150 
per 1,000, 

TRITOMA UVARIA, $25 per 100. 

(See American Agriculturist, October No., 1966, page 363.) 

LINN ZSUS RHUBARB, 3 per 100. 


EVERGREENS 


In very large variety, including hardy Rhododendrons of all 
the best kinds, from white to purple, 
For Catalogues, &c., apply to 
PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. ¥. 
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JUCUNDA, OR 7900.---GROWN BY J. KNOX, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“ The illustrations we give (as above), are drawn from Nature; and we can say, are not exaggerations of the specimens which were selected at Pittsburgh, when we were there in June, 


and sent to Philadelphia the next day.” 


“The above Engraving is a faithful representation, drawn from actual specimens of fine fruit grown on the Knox Fruit Fary, at Pittsburgh.” 


THOMAS MEEHAN, Editor Gardeners’ Monthly. 
A. W. HARRISON. 


“Its flowers are perfect, and fruitful to an enormous extent. I last year counted trusses that had ninety per cent. of perfect fruit upon them, as compared with the number of flowers. 
A most remarkable point of value in this variety is the great number of extra large berries. I saw great quantities, ten to twelve berries of which filled a pint. These, you must remem 


ber, were not merely a few selected ones for the exhibition tables, but there were bushels of them sold every day in market, which brought one dollar per quart. This is equal to four or 
GEORGE M. BEELER, late Secretary Indiana Hort. Soctety. 


five cents each, and may be considered rather profitable.” 


“T entirely concur in the statement there made (at the meeting of the Ohio Pomological Socicty, held in Cincinnati, December, 1595,) as to its great productiveness, its large and uniform 
size, and its protracted fruitage, but, more especially, as to its brilliant color, perfect form, and extreme beauty, and consider it the most remarkable fruit of its class that has ever 


come under my observation.” 


DR. JOHN A. WARDER, 


For further information in reference to this the most valuable of all our Strawberries, send 10 Cents for our Catalogue. 


Our stock of well-rooted and vigorous plants is very large this season, which we offer at the following greatly reduced prices: 








AR ER as eO a EE A a eh Boos ce xidicdiasadovcdaceed $1.00. OU TPE oa cacsciusidawniesencsessndavensimimmreneabedanadvonsin seceeeesee40.00. 
IO OPN BE Ut IN Fe LEE 8 osc Loehantdasccesensasaceneee $5.00. 3000 “ $100.00. 
For Vines and Plants BY MAIL, sec extraordinary inducements on page 7.——ORDER EARLY. 


GRAPE VINES. 
CONCORD. 


The most valuable grape in the country. More popular 
now than ever, and is being more generally planted than all 
others. Very valuable for the table and for market purposes. 

“Its wine suits most palates, and sells very readily at $2.50 
per gallon. * * * Average yield about 1000 gallons per 
acre, this year (1856)."—-GEORGE HUSMANN. 

Our present stock comprises: 

200,000 Strong, 1-year old Vines, 
25,000 “* — —— | 
aoa “- 2% ,.¢ «© 

Our vines are grown in the best possible manner, from 
wood taken from our own bearing vineyards. For prices 
and other information, send 10 Cts. for Catalogue. 

IVES. 

The great American wine grape. Average annual yield 
of wine, 500 gallons per acre, which sells at from $4.50 
to $6 per gallon. 

60,000 
Superior Vines for sale. 

SEVEN 
varieties of grapes which are reliable, healthy, hardy, vig- 
orous, productive, of good quality, and very profitable. 
CONCORD.—Best known and most popular. 





HARTFORD and _— very early, yet thoroughly 
CREVELING. tested. 
MARTHA—WHITE CONCORD.—Best White. 
BLACK HAWK.—Perhaps the earliest of all grapes of 
any merit. 
IVES and 
RENTZ. 
Samples of each sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
retail price. For full description, prices and much other 
valuable information on Grape Culture, send 10 Cents 
for Catalogues. 


Best American wine grapes. 


————_ ee ——_ 


STRAW BERRIES. 
SEVEN 
varieties of largest size—best quality, and greatest yield. 
JUCUNDA—OUR NO. 700. 
Largest and most valuable of all. 


FILLMORE.—Next in value. 


GOLDEN SEEDED. 
BURR’S NEW PINE. 


WILSON.—Best for canning. 
TRIOMPHE DE GAND. 
AGRICULTURIST. 

tz Two dozen of JUCUNDA—Our No. 700, and ono 
dozen each of the other varieties, sent by mail, post-paid 
and their,safe carriage guaranteed for five dollars. — 


; Best very early. 





For special terms of Plants and Vines 
“BY MAIL,” 


See page 77 of this Number of Agriculturist. 
= 


CURRANTS. 


If proper attention were given the Currant—in the selec- 
tion of varieties, and its culture, it would undoubtedly 
prove to be not only one of our greatest Home comforts, 
but also a most profitable market fruit. 


SEVEN 
Best Warieties by Mail. 

For $5, we will send by mail, post-paid, and guarantee 
their safe carriage, 6 cach Versalllaise and Fertile 
de Angers; 4 each of Cherry, White Grape, 
Victoria, Short Bunch Red and La Hative. 

Full descriptions of these, and other desirable varicties, 
may be found in our Catalogue, which will be sent to all 
applicants enclosing Ten Cents. 

(@" EARLY ORDERS ARE SOLICITED, 

3. KNOX, 


Rox 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 


A Work, instructive alike to the Amateur or “Market 
Gardener, detailing. the practical experience of nearly 20 
years’ Gardening for the New York Market, 


By PETER HENDERSON, 
(of HENDERSON & FLEMING.) 
Price, $1.50, by mail pre-paid. 
Or with our New Illustrated Seed and Plant Catalogues for 
1867, $1.75. HENDERSON & FLEMING, 
Secdsmen and Market Gardeners, 
67 Nassau-st., New York. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


The undersigned, at the request of many advertisers in the 
American Agricuiturist, has opened & SPECIAL ADVERTISING 
AGency. The “specialty ” will be the insertion of good and 
reliable advertisements only, in the BesT mediums, that is 
those which will bring the most business to the party adver- 
tising. 

An experience of several years in charge of the advertising 
columns of the American Agriculturist, gives the subscriber 
good facilities for conducting the business satisfactorily. 
Those who wish to extend their business in this manner, will 


please address 
W. A. FITCH, 


Special Advertising Agency, 
151 Nassau-st., New York. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


SOUTH WEST 
PACIFIC R. R. CO. 


Principal and Interest guaranteed 
by the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad Company, 
Coupon Bonds of 


$1,000 EACH, 
TWENTY YEARS TO RUN. 


Due September 15, 18S6. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 7 PER CENT. PER AN- 
NUM, PAYABLE IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
ON THE FILST DAYS OF JANUARY AND JULY. 


These Bonds are issued on 77 miles of completed road, 
now in operationto Rolla, in the State of 
Missouri, which cost to construct.... $4,500,000 
And 13 miles of road graded, with material on ; 
hand, to be completed by January 1, 1867, at 
TCE sk Sb AES usSe0esecessesedocsvekenscs 500,000 
Together with 260,000 acres of land, now 
being disposed of at a minimum of $5 per 














acre, (maximum $40.)........... cheecee anes 1,300,000 
Say present total value of........... pakanhbeees en $6,300,000 


The amount of Bonds issued is $2,000,000, secured by 
mortgage to Jolin P. Yelverton and Chas. H. Ward, of 
New York, as Trustees of the above-named property. 

By a provision of this Mortgage, when Lands are sold to 
the amount of $40,000, it is to constitute a Special Fund 
for the redemption of a like amount of these Bonds, at arate 
not exceeding 105 per cent. They are also receivable at 
PAR by the Company in payment of its sales of Lands. 

At St. Louis this road connects with all the Eastern Rail- 
ways, and runs west through the most attractive parts of the 
State of Missouri via Franklin, St. James, Rolla, Lebanon, 
Marshfield, Granby (Lead Mines), and Neosho, to the west 
line of the State. At Springfield it will connect with the 
great ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD (its eastern 
terminus), forming a direct and continuous route from St. 
Louis to San Francisco. 

When completed, it will present a road of 310 miles in 


length, costing about................ - $12,000,000 
With 1,036,000 acres of Land valued at.. - 10,000,000 
Showing a total value of............. pienbace $22,000,000 


With a total amount of Bonds authorized, with the guar- 
antec as above, of $7,250,000, which may be issued at a 
rate not exceeding $25,000 pcr mile of completed work 
as it progresses. 

Of the present issue of $2,000,000 of Bonds, a limited 
amount is now offered for sale. 

For farther particulars apply to 


WARD & CO. Bayxxens, 


No. 54 Wall Street, New York. 


The Herald of ‘Health 
AND 
JOURNAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


This is a Monthly Magazine of Fifty-six pages, devoted 
exclusively to the Physical, Iatellectual and Moral regener- 
ation and development of the race. 


TT WILL TEACH the Laws which govern the physi- 
cal organization of Man, and how to obey them. 


IT WILL TEACH the Causes of Disease, how to 
avoid them, and the best and safest method of treatment, by 
the use of agents which do not poison the system. 


IT WILL TEACH how Children should be born and 
reared, so that they may become perfect Men and Women. 


IT WILL TEACH the Structure and Functions of 
every organ inthe body, and the best method of keeping 
it in a healthy condition, 


{IT WILL TEACH what is the natural food for man 
and how it should be prepared. 

IT WILL CONTAIN articles upon Bathing and Cloth- 
ing, upon Exercise, Rest and Sleep, upon Recreation, 
Amusements and Social Enjoyments, upon Education, Top- 
ics of the Month, Home Treatment of Discase, Answers to 
Correspondents, and upon all subjects calculated to improve 
the condition, and promote the happiness of mankind. 

Each No. for 1867, will contain an article of 

HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


upon subjects relating to health. 

Dro Lewis, Horace Gree.ey, O. B. FROTHINGHAM, DR. 
BEe.vLows, and many other of the best writers of the age 
will contribute to its columns. 


The articles in the Jan. No. on 


“Human Development,” 
By Henry WarD BEECHER, 
on 


“The Sacredness of the Body,” ~ 
By Rev. O. B. FRoTHINGHAM, 
and 
** How to Train up a Child,” 
By L. N. FowLer, 
are well worth a year’s subscription. 
The February No. contains 


Health Laws and their Penalties. 
(By H. W. BEECHER.) 


Sources of Muscular Power. 
(By Pror. R. Kine BROWNE.) 


Buildings for the Poor. 


(By Horace GREELEY.) 


Body and Brain, 


(By Pror. NELSON SIZER.) 


How to Bathe. 
(By E. P. MILLER, M. D.) 


Memory and How to Improve it. 
(By L. N. Fow er.) 


And more than 50 other articles of high interest and value. 


Read Opinions of the Press: 

“A valuable Family Journal, which deserves a kindly 
welcome as an efficient aid to the progress of Popular Edu- 
cation.”—[New-York Tribune. 

“In families it is calculated to accomplish much good by 
a diffusion of needed knowledge of Physiology and the Laws 
of Health.”—~[{New-York Ev ening Post. 

“The ‘Herald of Health’ has assumed a high literary 
character, and its pages are enriched by contributions of 
some of the most eminent practical writers of the day.”— 
(Ohio Farmer, 

“The ‘Herald of Health’ is a sprightly, spicy, interesting 
monthly, devoted to phy sical culture, hygienic medication 
and the laws of life. For variety of interesting and sug- 
= reading in its line, it is not surpassed in this 
country.”—[Liberal Christian. 

As editor of “‘ The Massachusetts Teacher * “ I have read 
your ‘Herald of Health’ for years, and think it one of the 
most sensible and useful Magazines in the United States. 
You are doing good, and may God bless you.” 

W. R. SHEtpon, Principal Hancock School, Boston. 

This Magazine ought to be in every family. It will save 

many times its cost in Physicians’ fees, besides promoting 
health, and prolonging life. 
Agents wanted in every neighborhood. Price $2.00 a year; 
20 centsa Number. For 50 subscribers and $60.00, we give for 
a premium Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Ma- 
chine, worth $55. 

For Ten Subscribers and $20, each Subscriber shall receive 
post-paid, a handsome Steel Engraving of * LINCOLN 
AT HOME,” 19x24 inches, and worth One Dollar. 


Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 





15) Laight-street, New York City. 





Great Household ‘Helps. 


DMA SEz’s 
Clothes Washer and Wringer. 
LASH’S $5 WASHER. 


The originator of 


LASH’S $5 WASHER 


has invented several Washcrs, which have acquired great 
popularity ; but he regards his 


$5 WASHER 


as the best of all, and believes that it will have a popularity 
far exceeding that of any other Washer yet offered to the 
public. 

It certainly bids fair to be bronght into as general requisi- 
tion as the wash tub, and to be indispensable in every house- 
hold. 


Thirteen reasons why everybody should have 


LASH’S $5 WASHER. 


1, Itis the best. 
2. It is the cheapest, 
8. Itis not liable to get out of order. 
4. It does not give any annoyance from leakage. 
5. It is durable. 
6. It does its work thoroughly. 
%. It does not injure the clothes, 
8, It is easily worked. 
9. It will wash in one-fourth the time required by hand. 
10. No other Washer is offered on such favorable terms. 
11, Thereisnorisk in buying it, on the conditions it is offered. 
12. Itisevery way economical—more than paying for itself 
every three months, in a family of medium size, in 
the saving of soap, labor, time and clothes. 
13. It is sure to please and give entire satisfaction. 
Confident that every washer we send out will prove a 
“Household blessing,” and create a demand for others, we 
are induced to offer them, for a LIMITED TIME, on the follow- 
ing most liberal terms: 


For $5 we will deliver a Washer 
FREE OF CHARGE, 


at any designated point in the country, where there are facil- 
ities for transportation, either by Express or as ordinary 
freight. 


We will also 


GUARANTEE ITS SAFE CARRIAGE, 


and should it not give satisfaction, will 


REFUND THE MONEY 


on its retura te our House in Philadelphia. 


THE LASH WRINGER, 


we believe to be the most complete Wringer now in use. It 
combines all the excellences of other Wringers, and has, in 
addition, » most valuable improvement just patented, and 
secured to our Wringer exclusively. A 

With entire confidence in its merits we offer this Wringer 
for $9, and on the same conditions we offer the Washer—pr- 
LIVERING IT FREE OF EXPENSE—GUARANTEEING ITS SAFE 
CARRIAGE, and binding ourselves to REFUND THE MONEY, if 
it does not give entire satisfaction, on its return to our House 
in Philadelphia. Never before were such inducements offer- 
ed the people throughout the country, to possess themselves 
of so complete a Washer and Wringer. 

We prefer sclling them together, but will furnish them 
separately on the receipt of 


$5 FOR THE WASHER, 
$9 FOR THE WRINGER. 


Orders will be filled in rotation as received. 


TO CLUBS 


Any one sending us $50 for ten Washers, to be sent to one 
address, will receive one Washer additional, free of charge ; 
or, any one sending us $140 for ten Washers and ten Wring- 
ers, to be sent to one address, will have one Washer and one 
Wringer additional sent them free of charge. 


TERRITORY. 


We will dispose of Territory for the exclusive right to 
manufacture or sell the Washer or Wringer on very reason- 
able terms. 

Money may be sent us AT OUR RISK, by Draft, Post-Office 
order, or Registered letter. 


J. 8. LASH & CO, 


727 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RARE and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS, 
Select Vegetabics, 
B.-Kk. BLISS, 

Importer and Dealer in Gar- 

den, Field and Flower Seeds, 


Would invite attention to his large and well selected 
assortment of the above, comprising the newest and most 
approved varieties, both of European and Home Produc- 
tions, the quality of which cannot be surpassed. For a list 
of which, see his 


Illustrated Seed Catalogue 
and Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden. 


THE THIRTRENTH ANNUAL EDITION, enlarged and im- 
proved, contains 124 pages of closely printed matter, Beau- 
tifully Illustrated with 100 engravings, also a splendid fron- 
tispiece of a group of recent novelties—and a descriptive 
list of Two THOUSAND VARIETIES OF GARDEN AND FLOWER 
SEEDS, embracing all the new varieties worthy of cultiva- 
tion introduced the past season—w'th explicit directions for 
their culture—also a listof ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
FIVE VARIETIES OF FRENCH HYBRID.GLADIOLUS, including 
the lea ling novelties of the past season, with many other 
SuMMER FLOWERING BuLss—consisting of AMARYLLIS, 
TUBEROSES, TIGRIDIAS—LILIES in great variety,etc. To 
which is added a list of the choicest varieties of GRAPES, 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, and other SMALL FRUITS, 
BEDDING PLANTS, etc., ete,, cultivated at his gardens, with 
much other useful information upon the subject of garden- 
ing generally, which will be found useful to all engaged in 
the delightful occupation of gardening, A copy of the Cat- 
alogue will be mailed to all applicants enclosing TWENTY- 
Five Cents. Our regular customers supplied without 
charge. Address 


B. K. BLISS, 
Drawer No. 11, P. O. Spring ‘i: 1.1, Mass. 


Seeds for the Farm & Garden. 


The following seeds, the purity and vitality of which can 
not be excelled, will be mailed post-paid, to any address, 
upon receipt of price affixed: 





proz. pr lb, 
Beets—Early Bassano, New Rough Skinned. ..$0.15 $1.00 













Early Blood Turnip, Orange, Long Blood. ..... 15 89 
Long Red, Yellow Globe Mangel, White Sugar 10% 
CasspaGE—Karly York, Large York, Battersea... 25 2,00 
French suczar Loat, Red Dutch, Waketield ..... 35 4,00 
Premium Flat Duteh, Fr Ox Heart Drumhead, 49 5.00 
Stone Masoa, Drumtead Savoy, Winningstadt. 
True Jersey Waketield, upd American Savoy 50 6.00 
Little Pixie, New Dw't Uln, Large Brunswick. f = - 
Marblehea i Munmot!. enormous heads, pkt.. 25 
CaAULIFLOWER—H lf Early Paris, sure to head... 1.25 15,00 
Early Dutch, London, Asiatic, Walcherean..... 75 8,00 
Carter’s Mammoth, Lenormanda, Early Ertut, pkt 25 
Cetery —White Solid, Crystal White, Red Solid. 35 «3.00 
New Dw’'f White, Mammoth Red, Nonsuch...... 9 4.00 
Hood's Dw't Purple, Incomparable Crimson, pkt. 25 
Carror—Bliss’ Imp'd Long Orange, ex. deep col. 20 1.50 
Fr. Long Orange, White Belgian, Altringham.. 15 125 
Early Horn, Extra Early ShO.te......cccccccecsee 2c 150 
CucUMBER—Gen'l Grant, 29 to 30 iaciies long, pkt. 25 
Extra Early Russian, Long Green Prickly...... 23 200 
Early Frame, White Spine, Short Green.. 13s 11,23 
Corn—Crosby’s Ex. Early Sugar or Boston M et, pkt. 25 
Darling's, Red Cob, Evergreen, Mammoth, gt.. $0 
Tuscarora, Early Burlington, Smith's White. gt. 30 
Ea@ PLant—Improved N. Y. Purple, very large. 745 
White, Striped Gaudaloupe, Scarlet Fruited, pkt 10 
Koa RaBr—EKarly White and Purple Vienna..... 40 4.00 
Lerruce—Curled Silesia, Butter, Cabbage........ 25 3.00 
Large India (extra fine), White and Green Cos. 40 4,00 
Perpigan, a new German sort, stands a long time 
without running to seed, fine solid head, pkt.. 15 
MvusKMELON—Green Citron, Nutineg, Large Yellow, 15 = 1.25 
Karly White Japan, deiicious flavor........ - 50 4,00 
WaATERMELON—Mountain Sweet, Black Sps 15 1.50 
Orange, Govdwin Imperial.. 49 4,00 
Parsnip -Long Smooth White, 15 80 
Student, improved from the wild variety....... 30 1.50 
Peas—Carter'’s First Crop, Little Gem, pkt...... 15 gt.1.00 
Dan'l O'Rourke, ex. early, Champion of England, qt. 50 
Tom Thumb, grows 8 incnes high, very early... gt. 7 
Vilmorin's New Edible Podded, Drew’s New Dw'f kt. 15 
Brown’s Dw'f Marrow, Laxton's Prolific.......... Pp : 
Peprers—Large Sweet Mountain, Sweet Spanish, 5.00 
RapisH—New French Breaktast, flue and crisp.. 5 2.50 
Fr. Olive Shaped, Scarlet Turnip. Long Scarlet, 15 1.25 
Raphanus caudatus, a great novelty, per seed.. 50 
Madras Edible Pod, fine for pickles, pkt........ 15 
Sasiry, or Vegetable Oysters, very fine......... 20° «1,7 
Sprnacu—Round, Prickly, Flanders, Lettuce ... 15 vb) 
ee Summer Crookneck, Scallop . 10 1.00 
3oston Marrow (true), Yokohama, Turban, pkt. 15 
Hubbard (true), Canada Crookneck (true)...... 2.00 
Turnitp—Eatly Flat Dutch, Red Ton, Yellow Globe 10 1.00 
Cow Horn, Sweet German, Long White French.,. ‘: 


UTA BaGa—Purple Top, Laing’s, Dale’s Hybrid. 10 75 
Sutton’s Champion, a superb variety, pkt....... 25 
Waite’s Eclipse Purple Top Yellow Flybrid.. -- 10 3 

Sweet anD Por Herss—Sage, Summer Savory, 

Thyme, Lavender, Rosemary, Sweet Marjoram, etc,, pkt. 10 
For amore fall and complete list of Seeds, with directions for 
culture, see our Catalozue and * Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden,” which will be mailed to all applicants on 
receipt of ‘I'wenty-five Cents. Address 

B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


PRIZE CUCUMBERS FOR FORCING. 


General Grant.=—A new and superb variety either for 
exhibition or the table, perfect in form, solid and crisp, and 
of a mostagreeable flavor. Many specimens were grown 
the past summer averaging 24 to 30 inches in length. It 
succeeds well also in the open ground, Packets containing 
10 Seeds, 25 cents, Also the following English and German 
varieties, at 25 cents per packet: Ayre’s Perpetual Black 
Spine, Cuthill’s Black Spine; Ipswich Standard; Weeden’'s 
donee Victory of Bate; Giant of Arnstadt; Roman 

Zuiperor; Minster-Abbey ; Lord Kenyon’s Favorite; Ne Plus 
Mitra; Carter’s Champion; Colney Hatch. Either of the 
& oVe varieties will be mailed to spices upon receipt of 
price aflixed, Ad BKB 3h, BET bgield, deo 





CHOICE VARIETIES of the TOMATO. 


The following varieties of this valuable esculent will be 
mailed to applicants upon receipt of the price aflixed: 

Maupay’s Superior.—Fruit of a beautiful deep red 
color, round, slightly flattened, without crease or wrinkle ; 
flesh almost as solid as beef steak, delicious flavor, average 
weight, 9 to 12 ounces each, packet, 25 cents. 

Tilden’s New Seedling.—A new and truly valna- 
ble variety, oval shaped, the color a brilliant scarlet, skin 
smooth, glossy, and rarely wrinkled, very productive, an 
excellent market variety, packet, 15 cents. 

Tilden’s Harrison’: Improved, packet, 25 cents. 

Extra Early York, the earliest variety, very prolific, 
of good size, and fine quality, packet, 15 cents. 

The Cook’s Favorite.—Fruit of medium. size, 
roundish or oval, smooth, of a rich deep color, fine flavor, 
very solid and prolific, an excellent market variety, pkt.l5c, 

Lester’s Perfecte, fruit of large size, pinkish red, 
remarkably solid and of fine flavor, packet, 10 cents. 

Mammoth Chihuahua, often weighs 2 and 8 ts, 25c. 

New Erect French, or Tree Tomato, grows up- 
rizht like a bush, fruit solid and of fine quality, very orna- 
mental, fine for pot culture, packet, 10 cents. 

Also, the following varieties at 10 cents per packet: 

Early Apple; Pear Shaped; Yellow Plum; Red and 
Yellow Cherry; Fejee Island; New White; Large Yellow ; 
Strawberry, One packet each of the 16 varieties, $2.00. 

Address B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 


SEED POTATOES. 
New English varieties not before offered in this Country. 
Patterson’s Celebrated Seedlings. 


These have acquired a notoriety in England, not surpassed 
by Goodrich Seedlings of this country. We have selected 
the following from many varieties received, and tested the 
past year, and can confidently recommend them: 

Pitrerson's REGENT; SEEDLING RocK; FORFARSHIRE 
Rev; IrtsH BLUE; SCOTCH BLUE; KING OF THE PoTa- 
TOES; PRINCE OF WALES; SKERRY BLUE, PaT’Ns BLUE. 

A writer in the “London Gardener’s Clironicle,”’ after de- 
scribing his success with the above varieties, closes with the 
following remarks: ‘As to the quality of the above varie- 
ties, we are in a position to speak from experience, and we 
can only say that we have never tasted any poiatoes equal 
to them, They contain an extraordinary amount of farina- 
— matter, are pure white inside, and almost as solid as 

read. 

As our stock of the above is very small, we can only offer 
them in sample packages of One Pound Each, 
which will be sent by Mail upon receipt of 


One Dollar. 
* One package each of the nine new varieties will be mailed 
post-paid upon receipt of Seven Dollars. 








Peck. Bush, Bot. 
EARLY SeBec, or Boston Market.......$2.75 $200 $5.00 
EaRLY Goopricu Sxbuhk epee whe 1.00 3.00 7.00 
EARLY STEVBNS. ...... 75 =. 2.00 5.00 
EARLY SOVEREIGN -. 1,00 2.50 6.90 
HARRISON .. : - 150 = =5.00 12.50 
CaLico .. 1.00 2.50 5.00 
RERMNOOMavcts <- cbst 466 seb ctadetecovecess 1.00 2.50 5.00 
Cvuzco.. Be omeaipiee rb) 2.00 5,00 
New Waite Peacu BLow ° . i =. 2.00 5.00 
DELMAHDY ..... «cece 60 ebsseeececesoe 7 2.50 6.90 
GaRNRT CHILI............ eee a 2:0 5.00 
SutTron’s EARLY Race Horsg. ) earliest 1.00 = 4,00 


a 
Ss 


EarLy HANDSWORTH. . known, 1.25 
Upon receipt of $1.00, we will mail post-paid, a four pound 
ackage of either of the above 15 varieties, to any address 
In the Union—6 packages for $5.00.—No lexs than $1 worth, 
nor more than one variety in a package. will be sent by mail. 
Our descriptive cultural Catalogue of Potatoes mailed to all 
applicants, Address 


B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 
Collections of Kitchen Garden Seeds, 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YEAR’S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. 








The following Collections are made up in the most liberal 
manner, care being taken to give a sufficient rene A of all 
the finest varieties and most useful sortsof Vegetables 1e- 
quired in the Kitchen Garden, 

Assortment No. 5, contains 55 varieties......... $3.00 
: No. 6, = ** naciee> Ge 


, No. 7, 5 a 

The above are prepared expressly for sending by mail, and 
will be sent post-paid, upon receipt of prices annexed : 

Larger Collections which can be safely sent by express to 
any part of the country, as follows: 

No. 1, $20.00: No. 2, $15.00, No. 3, $10.00; No. 4, $5.00. 

For a List of the contents of each Collection, see Catalogue 
pages % and 96. Address 8B. K. BLISS, Springfeld, Mass, 


Connecticut Seed Leaf Tobacco Seed. 


Be Sure and Get the Best. 


A superior lot raised expressly for the subscriber by one 
of the most successful cultivators in the Valley of the Con- 
necticut.—Packets with full dtrecticns for culture, curing. 
packing, &c., will be mailed, ——: to all applicants at 
the following rates: 1 ounce, 35 cents: 4 ounces, $1; 1 B., 
$3.50. Address 3B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 


New Crop Onion Seed. 


Mailed post-paid, upon receipt of price affixed. 
larger quantities upon application, 








Prices for 








per oz. Kb. per Ib. 

Large Red Wethersfield............. 15¢. 45¢. $1.25 

Early Red = 15¢, 4c. 1.50 

Yellow Danvers............ 1ie¢ 50c, 1,50 

Large Yellow Dutch 5c 5c. 1,25 
White Portugal............ .. ws 8c. 8. 

Potato Onion Sets, per quart 50 
Address LB. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 





CHICORY SEED.—The great substitute for Coffee. 
Packets containing 1 ounce, 15 cents; 4 ounces, 40 cents; 
1 pound. $1, by mail post-paid. with directions for culture. 
Address B. BLISS, Springfield, Mass. 
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KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.—See | 
L- 


ALL THE NURSERIES 


IN ONE!!! 
The cheapest Trees, Plants, Vines, &c., are for sale by 
L. L. WHITLOCK, 37 Park Row, New York. 


1, Itis being proved every day that in al) kinds of bust- 
ness, the producer and the salesman are in all respects, dis- 
tinct in their business, and that the purchaser must sooner 
or later, pay not only the first cost of the article, but also 
the cost of selling that article, whether sold direct or by 
Agent, or on Commission. 

2. In my business, the purchaser pays the Commission 
direct to me, instead of the producer. 

8._ The producer being at no expense, will, in most cases, 
send a list of all the stock he has for sale, in this way, it will 
come into direct competition with all others, of the same 
kind and quality. 

4, Purchasers will find the cheapest trees and greatest 
variety on my books, 

5. Nurserymen will, in this bang be able to sell surplus 
stock at very low prices, withou —— their own busi- 
ness in the future, or the trade, by advertising in their Cat- 
alogues at low rates. 

6. Producers’ names are not seen on my books, every thing 
being known by numbers, as a matter of self interest, and a 
benefit to persons selling stock low. 

7. No charge made for advertising in my Catalogues, &c. 

8. Persons wishing anything under One Hundred Dollars 
worth, will be charged the usual retail prices of our best 
Nurserymen, delivered in this city free of expense. 

One Hundred Dollars or over, will be considered a whole- 
sale order, and purchasers given every advantage of buyin 
their trees at the lowest wholesale price, whether they wan 
one or one hundred of a kind. 

9. Ihave been engaged in the Horticultural trade for the 
past twelve years, and consider my services in selecting 
trees worth more than I ask, but in addition to this I pay 
my Own expenses, and give the advantage of my compleie 
lists of stock for sale, at less money than one could senda 
man to select them for him, even if he knew where or 
could be bought, and then he would be obliged to pay reta 
price tor each article. 

Send a stamp for a new Price List out February 15th. 

Orders, to secure the best selection, should be received by 
the Ist of March. 

All Nurserymen or producers of Horticultural stock of 
any kind, are i. vited to send a full statement of what they 
want to sell, and cheapest wholesale price. 

Best reference given on application. Address 

L. L. WHITLOCK, 87 Park Row, New York. 


American Gate Company, 
Manufacturers of 
Self-Acting Hand and Carriage Gates. The 
best ever invented. Also the best Gate Latch and 
Gate Hangings. 
For Circulars send to 
AMERICAN GATE COMPANY,’ 
95 Bank Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


PLA N T-LICE, 


Their friends and their enemies. Illustrated. Also BIRDS 
versus INSECTS. See Practical Entomologist for 
January, 1867, Send a TWO CENT stamp for a copy. ~ 
Address PRACTICAL ENTOMOLOGIST, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eagle Seed Sower. 


Farmers an‘ Dealers, your attention is invited 
to the Best Hand Seed Sower in use ; it drops the Seed by 
a Reciprocating Seed Box, which keeps the Seed in con- 
stant agitation, and insures an even dropping of the Seed. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. Address 

E. D. & O. B. REYNOLDS, 
North Bridgewater, Mass. 


My Illustrated Catalogue of New 
and Rare Plants for 1867, 


is now ready, and sent to my customers of past years, 
gratis—to all others, on receipt of 10 cents. 
PETER HENDERSON, 
67 Nassau-st.. New York 


1867. 

THORBURN'S ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF GARDEN, FIELD, FRUIT, &c., SEEDS, NOW READY. 
Will be distributed or sent by mail (FREE) to applicants, 

SAMUEL T,. THORBURN, Seedsman, 
46 Hudson-st., Albany, N. Y. 


WE WANT AN AGENT. IN EVERY COUNTY 
TO SELL OUR 


























POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


They are the most popular books now published, and 


many Acents are making $10 to $20 aday, Send for Circn- 
lars Vivin full particularsto RICHARDSON & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 540 Broadway, New York. 


Fort Edward Institute, N. Y. 
Sixty dollars for thirteen weeks. Best sustained Boarding 
Seminary in the State. A few vacancies. Spring term, 

March 21. Address REV. J. E. KING, D. D. 


ARTNER WANTED in the Nursery Business, 
New York. The right man with $5,000 to $10,000 
capinat will nnd an excelfens ye 3 Address“N U ts a 


Agriculturist Ofice, 41 Pars kow, New York, 


HE “THREE WARRANTS.”’—Please read my 
advertisement headed “ Farmers and Gardeners.” 
' JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mase. 
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NOVELTIES AND SPECIALTIES. 


Tae New MaMMOTH—PRIZE Sag ae de isa far supe- 
rior variety to anything hitherto Introduced, surpassing all 
eompetitors at the Mass. Horticultural Exhibition, and to 
which the Silver Medal was awarded, weight 115 Ibs. de- 
scribed by Mr. Meehan, in the Gardeners’ Monthly, page 3:8, 
as perfect monsters in size. 25 cts. per packet. 

New Mammora Russian SUN-FLOWER.—This is a new 
variety, and under ordinary cultivation, the heads grow to 
the enormous size of 20 inches in diameter 
large. exhibited at the Mass, Horticultural Exhibition, and 
highly commended by the Committee. For. ornamental 
purposes, for planting in Shrubberies, it is a desirable ac- 
quisition ; it is said to produce a salad oil of superior quality; 
to poultry keepers, from its immense productiveness, it is 
invaluable. 25 cents per packet, 

The entire stock of the above is in our possession ; for larger 
quantities, special prices on application. 

Laxton’s Pro.iric Lona Poppep Pra is recommended 
from its immense prodactiveness, aver: il %@ fine 
large peas to a pod—for a second crop of its class there is 
noeqgual, $1.50 per quart. 

Peasopy Pea, a very prolific dwarf variety, of the Tom 
Thumb habit, hight 15 inches, good flavor, and very pro- 
ductive. $1.50 per quart. 

Carter's Fixst Crop, true,forearlysowing. The earliest 
pea in cultivation. $! per quart. 

The above varieties are imported direct from Messrs, 
Carter & Co., London. 


NOVELTIES-FLOWER SEEDS. 


VIscaARIa OCULATA, brilliant magenta,’new color for a 
Viscaria. 

WHITLAVIA GLOXINOIDES, & very elegant novelty. 

Nasturtium Tom Tuums Rosz, color the exact counter- 
part of the Trentham Rose Geranium. 

LUPINUS HYBRIDUS ATROSANGUINEUS, the most showy 
Lupin ever introduced. 

SCHIZANTHUS OCULATUS ATROPURPUREUS—large, hand- 
some blooms—crimson, purple and biacke 


e. 
IZANTUUS GRANDIFLORUS ALBUS~iacge, pure white | 
| 


bloom, with sulphur eye. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM DUNETTIL, new golden flower—as large |, 


asa Truffant’s Peony Aster, color bright golden yellow. 

CLARKIA INTEGRIPETAL; pure white, and very double. 

NOMOPHILA MACULATA GRANDIFLORA, the flowers the 
circumference of a Silver Dollar, very showy, 

Our New Amateur’s Guide is now ready ; it contains 
a beautiful colored plate of the above novelties, 100 Engrav 
ings, with descriptions of over 2,500 varieties of Flower and 
Kitchen Garden Seeds—including all the novelties of the 
season, with full and-explicit directions for cultivation. 150 
varieties of the New French Hybrid Gladiolus—fully de- 
scribed—mailed free to any address, on receipt of 25 cents. 


BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING, 


GLaDIOLvs, Litizs, TUBEEOSE, TIGRIDIAS, ANEMONE’ 
RaNvuncvus, &c., &c., for description and_price, see New 
Amateur's Guide. ASHBURN & co., 

Seed Merchants, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


V ICK’sS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Seeds and 
FLORAL CUIDE FOR 1867, 


Is now published. It contains nearly 100 pages, 100 fine 





Iilustrations on Wood, of choice Flowers and Vegetables, 
and a beautiful Colored Flower Plate for Frontispiece. 
Also, descriptions of the finest flowers grown, with full 


and plain directions for culture. 


Sent to all who desire, postage paid, for 15 cents—not half 
Sent free to all my customers of 1866, without 
being ordered. Address 


the cost. 


JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New Vegetables for 1867. 


Giant Wax Beans. (See editorial in Nov. number 
ef American Agriculturist.) Old Colony Sweet Corn, 
Tilden Tomato (truc), Maupay’s Superior To- 
mato, McLean’s Little Gem Peas, 1 foot high, very 
early, and equal to the Champion of England in flavor, La= 
takia Tobacco, from Mt. Lebanon. Also, New Cab- 
bages, Lettuce, Melons, Radish, Peas. See 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1867, 


containing direction for the Cultivation and Management 
of the Vegetable and Flower Garden, with select 
lists of Seeds and Plants; will be mailed to all who enclose a 
stamp. Address HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman & Florist, 714 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHOICEST SEEDS AND PLANTS BY MAIL, 
FLOWEE AND GARDEN SEEDs. — 
GRAPE VIXES, Priced Descriptive Cata- 


STRAWBEEERY PLANTS, 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, &C. 
GRANBEEEY PLANTS FOR 
UPLAND CULTURE. 
VRUIT STOCKS AND HEDGE 


logue now ready, and sent 
gratis, by mail. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, and 
Seed Establishment, 
Plymouth, Mass. 
AGENTS WANTED, 





PLANTS. 
SMALL EVERGREENS. 


E, NEWBURY, 


Seedsman and Florist, Brooklyn, Ct., 
Dealer in Flower Seeds, Roses, Verbenas, Dahlias, Carna- 





tion Petunias, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Lantanas, 
Phioxes. Gladiolus, and other bedding plants, Shrubs, Grape 
Partly Illustrated Catelegues, te every 


Vines, &c. 
Applicant. 


as : ‘ 


the seeds are | 


New Secd Catalogue !! 
J. M. THORBURN & COvS 


ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 

CATALOGUE 
OF 
Kitchen, Garden and Agri- 
cultural Seeds 
For 1867, 
Is Ready for Mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN &« CO., 
15 Johnest., New York. 


Gregory’s Seed Catalogue, 





grew myself, besides many kinds imported from France 
and England, and grown by the best Seed growers in the 
United States, Farmers and Gardeners will find in my Cat- 
alogue many new and rare vegetables, some of which are 
not to be found in any other Seed Catalogue, As the origi- 
nal introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Mam 
moth Cabbage, Boston Curled Lettuce, and many other new 
vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. Catalogues 
sent gratis to all. Those who purchased seed last season 
will receive it without writing for it. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 





Marblehead, Mass. 





ERFURT, 
For wholesale Trade List, please address 
THEODORE CHARLES WENDEL, 
Sole Agent for the United States, 
518 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


New Flower Seed Catalogue. 
Our Annual Descriptive 
CATALOGUE OF FLOWER 
SEEDS 
for 1867, 


Containing all the recently introduced Novelties is ready 
for mailing. 





J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 Johnestreet, New York. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUE 


of every Standard and Improved variety of 
Vegetable and Agrieultural Seeds for 1867, 
with directions for their Cultivation, has just been published, 
and will be mailed free on application to 
C. G. CRANE & CU., 70 Broad-st., Newark, N. J. 
J. U. KUMERLE, Seedsman, 
(formerly Brill & Kumerle,) 


183 THORBURN’S OLD cap eemomagyg | 
- Albany Seed Store, « 
has removed from cor. Broadway and Maiden Lane to No. 
46 Hudson St., (between Broadway and Green St.,) where he 
will be happy tosee his old customers, and as many new 
ones as pleaseto call. Will haveon hand all the leading and 
best va. ieties of Vegetable, Garden, Flower and Field Seeds. 
Also Bird Seed, Washed Silver Sand, Mocking Bird Food, 
Cuttle Fish Bone, Canary Birds and Cages, Garden Tools, 
and everything appertaining to a well kept Seed Store. Cat- 
alogue now ready, will be mailed to applicants. 
AMUEL T. THORBURN, 46 Hudson-st., Albany, N. Y. 


To The Seed Trade! 
Our WHOLESALE CATALOGUE OF 
Garden, Agricultural and Flower 

Seeds, &c., 


For Large Dealers Only, 
Is Ready for Mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John-st., New York. 
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From the most reliable and careful growers of America 
and Europe. Printed Catalogues, with directions for culti- 
vation, sent free on application. 
Trade List for Dealers now ready. 
GRIFFING & CO., 
Agricultural Implement and Seed Warehouse, 
58 & 60 Courtlandt-st., New York. 





Sent Free, THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL. 


Containing One Hundred and twenty-five varieties that I | 


Assortment of Imported Choicest 


Flower and Garden Seeds, 


| from Frederic William Wendel, Nursery and Seed Establish- 
| ment, Erturt, Prussia, for gale by his’ Sole Agent for the 
| United States, Theodore Ch. Wendel, 518 Washing'on-st., 
; Boston, Mass, Correspondence in English and German. 
| For vatalogues neg and German, as geguized, please 
address KODORE CH. WENDEL, 
518 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


| 30 Days Earlier. 
| KEYES’ EARLY PROLIFIC TOMATO. 
HOVEY & CO. 





| 
| Havethe pleasureof sancepring pat they bays purchased 
| of Mr. Keyes the entire stock of his new ling Tomato, 
| the most distinct, remarkable, and valuable variety yet 
| produced, being 3) days EARLIER than any other sort. 
|  Itisa very handsome and distinet plant in its whole habit 
| and growth, and ENTIRELY FRFE from the disagreeable odor 
of the common tomato vine. The leaves are large, long, and 
| quite entire—not lobed—and the growth is dwarf. compact, 
; Vigorous and strong. The tomatoes are of medium size, 
round, of brilliant color,quité smooth and free from wrinkles, 
erfectly solid, and of the most excellent flavor. They are 
orne in large compact clusters, from 15 to 20 in each, and 
from 7 to 20 clusters on one vine; possessing the peculiar and 
very valuable quality of ripening up together, so that the 
larger part of the crop comes to perfection before the Tilden 
| or any other tomato begins to ripen, when they command 
the highest price in the market. The main crop is full 


30 Days Earlier than Any Tomato, 


Its remarkable peer has also suggested the ap- 
propriate name o 


Keyes’ Early Prolific. 


The seeds have been most carefully selected by Mr. Keyes, 
and we are enabled to offer it to the public, with the most 
erfect confidence, that for earliness, productiveness, true 
‘orm, great solidity and beauty, as well as the general quali- 
ties required in a popular market fruit, it will SURPASS any 
of the excellent varicties yet offered to the public. 

The following testimonial, from C, N. Brackett, the Chatr- 
man of the Vegetable Committee of the Mass. Horticultural 
Society, is given in their Report for 1865, and we offer it as 
the best. evidence of the high value and worth of Mr. Keyes’ 
new seedling: 

This_new variety was originated by Mr. C. A. Keyes in 
1864. It exme up in a plot of ground, where several varieties 
had been grown the preceding year. Not having the ap- 

earance or usual smell! of the tomato plant, Mr. Keyes 

Transplanted it out of curiosity. The plant produced a 
cluster of fruit 20 in number, within 12 inches of the root, 
ripening at least 30 days earlier than any of the several 
varieties in Mr. Keyes’ grounds, This year he tested it with 
the Tilden, and other leading kinds, and found it 30 days 
earlier than either. Whole clusters of from 10 to 20 in a 
cluster of the Prolific, were fully ripe, while the Tilden con- 
tained but one single specimen on the vine. The fruit of this 
variety grows in clusters with from 7 to 20 clusters on a vine, 
and the fruit not over 18 inches from the root. The foliage 
is very large,some of the leaves measuring 8 inchesin length 
by 6in breadth, entirely distinct from other varieties, Mr. 
Keyes exhibited both fruit and foliage of this tomato at the 
annual exhibition (Sept., 1866), and it is in the opinion of the 
Committee a new and distinct variety and worthy of trial. 

We can only add, that, having cultivat d this tomato the 
ast year, and carefully watched the growth and ripening of 
he fruit, we have found it even more than all Mr. Keyes has 
stated; and we have secured the seed in consequence of our 
personal knowledge of its great merits. 

Dealers supplied on liberal Terms. The seed will be put 
up in sealed packets, and can only be had genuine and true 
of our establishment. 

Single packets 25 cts. The trade ag by the 100 or 1000, 

Address HOVEY & CC 


Importers and Dealers in Seeds, 
53 North Market-t., Boston. 





Garden and Flower Seeds 


Will be supplied in large quantities at the very lowest 
wholesale rates, and a new retail catalogue with Reduced 
Prices will be forwarded to all who apply for it. 

G. R. GARRETSON, Flushing, N. Y. 


Onion Seed and Onion Raising. 


I will send, post-paid, trwe Round Early Yellow Danvers 
Onion Seed, either from my own rajsing, oo from the 
most carefully selected stock, or grown by the originator of 
this fine onion himself, at $2 per B., with liberal deduction 
on large quantities. There are two or three varieties in the 
market sold as Danvers Onion, but mine being grown 
the originator himself, and from his stock, I warrant it to 
be the true sort, and every seed of the past seasons’ growth. 
W.M. Thompson, of Fon du Lac, Wis., writes me, “The 
seed I bought of you last year was excellent, not a peck of 
scullions from three pounds of seed.” W.5. Rainey, Esq. 
Columbia, Tenn., writesme: ‘Asan experiment I ordered 
from you last spring, some of your Onion Seed. I sowed 
them in the same piece of ground, under the same culture 
with seed of my own growing. Yours produced more than 
double #s many as mine.” All purchasers can rely upon 
my seed being fully upto last year’s standard. The Danvers 
Onion will produce from one-fourth to one-third more per 
acre than any other variety, and is more saleable, and at a 
higher price in market. Also Large Red Wethersfield, 
Early Red Globe (very early, productive and popular), Late 
Red Globe (new, very productive), every seed warranted 
the past season's growth, front the very choicest of seed stock, 
at $2 per B., post-paid. My Treatise on “Onion Raising,"— 
a covered pamphlet of 32 pages—illustrated by 13 engravings, 
containing full directions for every step inthe process—from 
selecting the ground to marketing the erp, forwarded post- 
paid, to any address for 30 cents. Jf any person on perusal 
of it does not find that he has his money’s worth, he may 
return it and I will refund the money. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 














Cc. B. ROGERS, 


Wholesale Dealer in Field and Garden Seeds, 
No. 133 Market-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


[ypA8sAch USETTS GROWN SEEDS.—If you 

want reliable Vegetable Seeds send for Catalogue to 
JOHN 8S. IVES, Salem, Masgs., 

who grows his own Seeds from choice Vegetadles. 
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‘Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages ! 


As some cultivators have an impression that these cah- 
bages cannot be fully matured ouisise of Marblehead, I in- 
vite their attention to the following list of weights to which 
ba have been grown by some of my customers. 

. A. Terry, Crescent City, Iowa, has grown them weigh- 
ing 40 Ds., measuring 56 inches around the solid head. ‘Thos, 
A. Lambert, Becancom, C. W., exhibited three cabbages 
weighing My = gt 40, 424 and 44 fs. John W. Dean, 
St. Michaels, Md., has grown them weighing 33 bs. S. M. 
Shuck, Preston, Minn., has raised them weighing 33 bs. 
when trimmed. E, H. Ellis, Etna Green, Ind., has —_ 
them weighing over 30 Ibs, A. E. Garrison, Des Moines, 
Iowa, hasraised them weighing 20 Bs. James S. Allen, Union 
Springs, N. Y., has grown them weighing 30 Bs., when strip- 

ed of loose leaves. Wm. Lee, Jr.. Denver City, Colorado, 

as grown them weighing 45 and 5U fs., as a penalty for 
which the miners of the Mountains ca!l him the “ Big Cabe 
bage Man.” Collins Kafon, Ogdensburgh, N. Y., has raised 
them weighing 50 Bs. Leonard Choat, Denver City, Col 
raised one, which when trimmed of waste leaves, weighed 

Bs. P. ere Loretto, Penn., has grown them weigh- 
ing 43 Bs. Sam’'l B. Ornsbee, Rolling Prairie, Wis., nas raised 
them weighing 58 Bs. M. D. Clark, Flyria, Ohio, has grown 
them weighing 85 3. Chas. W. Oden, Litt!e Sioux, Iowa, 

roduced quite a lot which weighed from 50 to 60 %s, Hun- 

reds of others have written me that they have “taken all 
the prizes at the County Fairs.” “Raised the largest Cab- 
base ever seen in the country,” “Had astonished all their 
nejehbors,” “That in sweetness, crispness, and tenderness, 
they were unequaled.” As the original introducer of the 
Mammoth Cabbage, I am prepared to supply pure seed in 
—- containing about 5u0 seeds, at 23 cents per package, 
ackages for $1, and Jeraer, quantities at a proportionate 
discount. Catalogue of over varieties containing many 

mew and rare vegetables, sent gratis to any address. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


PURE CANE SEED. 


Regular Sorgo—By Mail, 40 cts. per %.;_ by Express, 
By Ds. or eet, 23 ote. per b.; over 25 bs. 15 cts. per b. 
L 


iberian, Oomseeana and Neeazana—By Mail, 
50 cts. per ®.; by Express, 95 bs or less, 30 cts. per B.3 
over 23 bs, 25 cts, per ®. Package included. 
Address BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., 
Successors to 
CLARK SORGO MACHINE CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 





SEED POTATOES. 


Farly Goodrich, Harison, Cuzco, Gleason, Coppermine, 
Calico, Monitor, Pinkeye-lustycoat, White Peaci Blow, 
Fluke, Union, Holbrook, Early Cottage, Sebec, and other 
varieties will be mailed, in panke, es containing 4 pounds of 
either variety, post-paid to any address, upon receipt of One 
Dollar, For larger queers and Circular, Address 

REISIG & HEXAMER, New Castle, 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 





Potatoes, Choice New Varieties, Early and Late. 


E. C. ALLEN, West Meriden, Conn., having raised especial- 
ly forseed, offers forsale by the bbl. four desirable, productive 
sorts of the BEST GOODRICH SEEDLINGS, first obtained direct 
from Mr. Goodrich and his successor—viz. CALLAO, EARLY 
GoopricH, GLEASON and CaLico. The CaLvao is very fine 

uality, early, white flesh, beautiful and productive. Prices 

or either sort given on application, stating number of lbs. 

wanted. Orders promptly filled, avoiding shipments in 
freezing weather. Potatoes can reach New York in less 
than one day. 


Seed Potatoes by Mail 





as Heretofore. 


Early Goodrich, Jackson White, Monitor, Rusty Coat, 
Coppermine, W. Peach Blow, Gleason, Cuzco, 
White Sprout, Harison, Chili, Calico, &c. 


4b. packages of any kind, $1. Address 
See next No. E. WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 
SEED POTATOES. 

Per Peck. Per Bush. Per bbl. 
85 cts. 2-25 $6.00 

75 cts, 2.00 $5.00 
Any twoor the three kinds sent in a barrel if desired. 

Orders filled in the order received, and the tubers forwarded 

by Rail or Express, as directed, as soon as all danger of 


treezing is past in the epring Address 
G. B. TALCOTT, Oswego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 











BUSHELS NANSEMOND AND BER- 
MUDA SEED SWEET POTATOES for sale 
at $13.00 per bbl. of 3 bush. each, (A reasonable discount on 
large orders and to seed dealers) lesponsible Agents 
wanted to aproat our Potatoes on Shares. Address 
EN BROOK PIERCE & CO., Rockville, Ind., 
or South Pass, Union Co., Tl. 





THE TILDEN TOMATO. 
GET THE GENUINE. 


Seed will Give Satisfaction. 
e: 

oateat .: The undersigned, originator of this trul 
valuable addition to the Vegetable Garden, has grown it 
seven years us a field crop, i.e., by the Acre. It shows no 
inclination whatever to deteriorate, as no other varieties 
are grown within one mile of his place, and the utmost care 
is exercised in saving Seed, using none but the best speci- 
mens. Single packets containing seed enough for 2v0 plante, 
postage paid, 25 cents. 

3 packets, 50 cts. ; a ackets, $2.0): Lat eon a $12.50. 


ddress NRY TILDEN, Davenport, Iowa. 
THORBURN’S 


1867. ANNUAL 1867. 


Descriptive Catalogue 


of Flower Seeds, now ready. Will be mailed FrRExE to all 
applicants. SAMUEL T. THORBURN, Seedsman, No. 46 
udson-st., Albany, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN SEEDS—GROWTH 1866, 


My Catalogue forthe Trade only, is Now Ready. Sent free 
on application. THOMAS MCELROY, 71 Pine-st., New York 
European Seed Grower and Importer. 











ELLOW NANSEMOND SWEET POTATOES 
for sale, or to sprout on shares. A premium offered, 


For directions, particulars, &c,, address, with stamp, 
ALFRED LEE, Kokomo, Ind. 





Ee Goodrich and Gleason Potatoes, $2p r bush. 
$5 per bbl., $45 ten bbls. L.R, WELLS, New Britain, Ct. 


WHITE ONION SETS !—500 Bushels in fine ship- 
ping order, forsale by ROBERT BUIST. Jr., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Striped Leaved Japanese Maize. 


Package containing about 40 seeds of this new ornamen- 
tal _— sent to any address, for 25 ¢ants. Dealers supplied 
with packages or seed in bulk at a liberal-discount. 

JAMKS J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


RIME NEW RED CLOVER SEED, at.18 cents 

per pound, for sale by GEO. A. DEITZ, Grower and 
Importer of Seed Wheat and Grass Seeds, Chambersburg, 
Pa. No extra charge for bags or package. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, 


Osage Orange Hedge Plants.—Strong, selected, 
one year, packed in good order, 1,000, $3; 5,000, $13; 10,000, 
$25. Apple and Pear Trees, all sizes. Early Rich- 
d Cherry, Apple Root Grafts, best quality. 

















Farmers and Gardeners! 


Many of yon have thus far found the purchase of Garden 
Seed the most unsatisfactory and most vexing of all your in- 
vestments. Now, if you will stand by me, I propose to change 
all this, and make a revelution in the seed business by my 
three warrants.—lst. I will warrant my seed to be what it 
onl ee to be in Kind and quality: 2d. I will warrant that 

he money you send for seed shall reach me; and 8d. I will 
warrant that the seed you order shall reach you. 

Thus, you see, I take all the risks on myself. I know that 
in doing this I shakkgake some losses, but I have confidence 
that the good sense of the farmers and gardeners of the 
United States will stand by me in this new movement, and 
80 far increase my business as to enable me to bear all such 
losses and continue the business on the “three warrants” 
basis. Stand by me and I will stand ot you! Catalogues 
sent gratistoall. See theadvertisement headed ‘Gregory's 


Seed Catalogue.” 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL.—The Subscriber 
raises about one hundred kindsof Flower Seeds, selected 
m over one thousand varieties, of the most showy and 
attract: He will farnish, negtly put up, any 33 kinds on 
the list for $1, and send | mail, with stage. pre-paid, 
G. &. GARRETSON, Flushing. N.Y. 








Extra Early York Tomato, 


After testing fifteen varieties Ihave found none 
compare favorably with this for family and market —_ 
It is very early—grows to a good market size, lays its fruit in 
large clusters, well open to the sun, makes but little vine, and 
is most remarkably prolific, having vielded the past seagon at 
the rate of 1050 bushels per acre. Packages containing over 

00 seeds, 15 cents each, or 8 for $1. Packages of Tilden's 
New Seedling ‘Tomato (200 seeds), 15 cents; 8 packets for $1. 

Catalogue gratis to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


SUGAR TROUGH GOURD SEED. 

Having the pen season raised a very fine lot of these valu- 
able gourds, I offer fresh pere seed for the spring planting. 
They averaged this year about 6 gallons each, and I have just 
measured one holding 8 gallons. They havea very hard shell, 
and will last for years, and for keeping lard are superior to 
any thing J have ever tried, and are good for many house- 
hold purposes. Send your orders early. Directions will-ac- 


compauy each packsge, Price 25 ct: r ka, if 25 seeds, 
ad@eew “WaLbo J. BROWN, Oalord, Butler Go., Oso, 








Kittatinny and Wilson’s Early Blackberry. 


Grapes.—lIona, Ives, Israella, Norton's, Concord, Hart- 
ford, Rogers’ Hybrids, &c., &c. 

Nursery Stocks, general assortment. Sweet Brier 
Seedlings, $2.50 per 100. Peach Seeds, fresh, frozen, 
packed, $3 per bush. Osage Orange and Pear Seeds. 

Evergrcens, Shade Trees, immense stock, all sizes. 

Althea, Dbl. Na ned, fine collection, 2 ft., 100, $12. 

Roses and Dahlias, extra large, fine collection, 
Green-house, Bedding and Garden Plants. 
Send red stamp each for 3 Catalogues, Wholesale, Retail 
and Bedding Plants. 

KR. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ill. 


PLANTS FOR SALE. 


20,000 Jucunda or “Knox’s 700" Strawberry, grown 
Bm Knox's Stock. Price $8 per 100, or $60 per iho. 

20,000 Wilson’s Albany Seedling, $8 per 1000. 

5000 Wilson's Early Blackberry, grown trom the origina’ 
stock. This berry is yoy desirable both for its earliness and 
great Ct Ente tes plant $1.50, 1 dozen plants $15, 50 
plants $50, 100 plants $85, 1000 plants $800. 

10,000 Concord Grapes, 25 cts, per vine; $150 per 1000. 

5,000 Philadelphia Raspberry, $25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 

Plants delivered in Philadelphia free of charge. 

Cash orders filed and filled in the order they are received. 
EDWARD REEVE, Medford, 

Burlington County, N. J. 





Address 
12th mo, Sist, 1866. 


P54 0 APPLE, 3 to 5 yrs., 15,000 Cherry, 1 
& and 2 yrs., $25 to $40 per 100; 5000 Stand. 
Pear, 4*to 10 ft.; 2000 Dw'f Pear, bearing; 1000 Apricot, $20 
to $30 per 100; Calycanthus, $5 per doz., $20 to er 100; 
200,000 Wilson Strawberry, very low. Honghton Seedling 
Gooseberry, Osage Orange, Linnzeus Rhubarb. in large quan- 
tities at low rates. Large lot Bartlett and other Pear cions. 
125,000 root grafted Apples, and a general stock of Trees and 
Plants. Address WAMPLER & TILLOTSON, Trotwood, 
near Dayton, Ohio. 


ATIVE EVERGREENS OF THE FOLLOW: 
ing varieties, 5 to 12 inches hich, xt $7: per.1000; Balgam 
Fir, aruer Vitew, W. 
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Strong, Well Rooted Plants, Warranted Genuine. 
The Wilson Early Blackberry. 


Most profitable variety yet Intro- 
duced, Why? Because as large 
and productive as any other, sweet, 
firm, and yields its whole crop 
when most needed between Rasp- 
berries and the later Blackberriess» 
Peaches, &c. Price, 1 plant $1.50; 


12, $15; 100, $100; 1000, $800. i 
Kittatinny Blackberry, 1 plant $1; 
12, $9; 50, 3 100, $60. has berrics. 


Phil. Rasp. needs only to be tried 
to be liked. 3 plants $1; 12, $3; 100, 

20; 1000, $190 ; 2000, $e Clark & 

ubring, 1 plant $1; 12, $10. Anyof 
the above sent free by mai} upon 
receipt of_price. Strawberries.— 
Metcalf’s vi said to be 8 days 
earlier than Al any. 12 plants $1; 
109, $6; 1000, $50. Ida, 12, 50c.; 100, 
$2; 10.0, $15; 5000, $60, Rip paw amas 
12,'$1.253 50, $4; 100, $7; $1000, $60. 
Jucunda, or No. 700, 12. 5)c.; 100, 
$2.50; 1000, $20; 6000, $100. Agricul- 
tnrist, 12, 40c.;'100, $1.50; 1000, $10. 
Phila, Strawberry, 12, $2; 50, $7; 100, 
$12; 1000, $100. New Jersey Scarlet, 
$10; 6000, $50. Durand Seedling, 2, 
$1, 100, $25. Stinger, Starr’s, and Mead’s Seedlings, 12, $2; 
100, $10. ge Finger, and Triomphe de Gand, 12, 30c.; 100, 
$1; 1000, $6. Russell, Buffalo, Green Prolitic, Byberry Seed 
ling, and_Lennig’s White. 12, 50c.; 100, $1.50; 1000, By 
Downer, French, Cutter, and Albany Seedlings, 12, 30c.; ‘ 
20: 10,000, $35. Brooklyn Scarlet, ap 
1 ; 100, $2. The 2t varieties, 3 plants each, $5; 
Every family should have a variety. 

$2.00 List, Post-paid. 

No. 1.—12 Metcalf, 12 French, 12 Agriculturist, 12 Russell, 


12 Cutter. 
$5.00 List, Post-paid. 

No. 1—12 Metcalf, 12 Rippawam, 12 Ida, 12 Philadelphia, 1 
Wilson Early Blackberry, 1 Kittatinny Blackberry. 

$10.00 List, Post-paid. 

No, 1.12 Metcalf, 12 French, 12 Agriculturiat, 12 Jucunda, 
12 Russell, 12 !di, 12 Philadelphia Raspberry, 4 Wilson Early 
Blackverry, 4 hittatinny Blackberry. 

$15.00 List. 

No, 1.—12 Metcalf, 12 Rippawam, 12 Agriculturist, 12 Ida, 12 
Philadelphia, 12 French, 6 Doolittle pee gg th 6 Philadelphia 
Raspberry, 6 Wilson Early Blackberry, 6 Kittatinny Black- 
berry, and 100 Asparagus Roots, 

$20.00 List. 

No. 1.—12 Metealf, 12 French, 12 Starr, 12 Supaneees, 2 
Agriculturist, 12 Rippawam_ Strawberry, 12 Doolittle, 12 
Philadelphia Raspberry. 8 Wilson Early, 8 Kittatinny Black- 
berry, and 100 Asparagus Roots. 

For further particulars, Testimonials, &c., send for Cata- 
logue. JOUN 8S, COLLINS, Moorestown, N, J. 


Imported NURSERY STOCKS for sale by 

G. RAOUX, 42 Cedar-st., New York City. 
APPLES, Common, Doucin and Paradise. 
CHERR Xx, Mahaleb and Mazzard. 
ARS, 1 and 2 years. 
SINCE Angers and Fontenay. 

WAY SPRUCE, 2 and 3 yrs., transp'd, 1 foot high. 
ISTRIAN AND SCOTCH PINES. 
ISES, Dwart and Standard, grafted, new and old sorts. 
sADTOLUS, Mixed. 
ACEOUS PLONIES, Named sorts. 
‘STRAW BERRY, Gloede’s Perpetual, fine. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Agricalturist.—I have a large stock of very fine plants 
of this magnificent variety, at 50c, per doz., $2.00 per 100, or 
$12.00 per 1000. 

Great Ripawam.—tThis variety took the first prize 
over all other varieties for the largest berry at the great 
show of the American Institute. It is wonderfully produc 
tive, very large, scarlet, fine flavored, and promises to be 
one of the best market berries known, Plants, $2.00 per doz., 
$10.00 per 100, or $90.00 per 1000. 

Golden Queen.—A monstrous berry, very handsome, 
productive and good, (Said by some to be Trollop’s Victoria.) 
With me it is much more productive than that variety. 
Plants, $1.0C per doz., $5.00 per 100, or $40.00 per 1000. 

Ida.—The most productive strawberry known, literally 
covering the ground with its fruit. Berry, scarlet, medium 
size, one of the most profitable for market. Plants, $1.00 per 
doz., $3.00 per 100, or $20.00 per 1000, 

New Jersey Scarlet.—One of the earliest to ripen. 
Fruit large, scarlet, fine, and very productive, valuable. 
Plants, 50 cts. per doz., $2.00 per 100. 

Lenning’s White.—The best white berry known. 
Fruit very large, finest flavor, and very productive. Should 
be in every collection. Plants, $1.00 per doz., $3.00 per 100, 
$25.00 per 1000. 

Mead’s Seedling.—This is put down as one of the 
finest berries in cultivation. Fruit very large and productive. 
Plants, $1.00 per doz., $6.00 per 100. 

Jucunda, or Knox's 700.—A very large and beautiful 
berry. Should bein everycollection, Plants, $1.00 per doz., 
$5.00 per 100, $40.09 per 1000. 

White Alpince.—A valuable, very productive white 
berry, so sweet that it requires no sugar for the table, 
Plants, $1.00 per doz., $3.00 per 100. 

Also Wilson, Russell, Buffalo, Austin, Downer's Prolific, 
French Seedling, Green Prolific, and many others, at low 
prices. All plants will be delivered in rotation as ordered. 
Address WM.S. CARPENTER, 156 Reade-st.. New York. 


500,000 Red Cedar Seedlings. 


Wonld you have a wallof LIVING GREEN to_ shelter 
your “ from the STORMS OF WINTER, then PLANT 
the Red Cedar. EARLY orders filled at following low prices, 
Correspondence solicited, Send stamp for Circular. 

4 to 8 inches high, per 

8tol2 “* 


r Ma 816920 08 BW inche4 Nigh per 10a 
Sune JNO,A6 HUNTER & CO, Astley, Wasblngtan Cot - 





AVERAGE SIZE. 
12, 30c.; 100, $1.50; 1000, 


80c.; 1000, $5; 5 
Monitor, 12, 5c, 100 
12, $15, 
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REDUCED RATES. 


PARSONS & CO. 
Trade, at low prices. 
They are of the best quality of the respective sizes, 
IONA, No. 1, $35 per 100; $300 per 1000. 
es 2, $25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 
oP 3, $20 per 100; $150 per 1000. 
DELAWARE, 2 years, No. 1, $25 per 100; $180 per 1000 
ee so No. 2, $15 per 100; $120 per 1000 
1 year, No. 1, $20 per 100; $150 per 1000 
No. 2, $15 per 100; $100 per 1000 


offer their vines for the Spring 


Ae ce No. 3, $10 per 100; $70 per 1000 
ADIRONDAC............ $39 per 100. 
ALLEN’S HYBRID. = $50 per 100. 
CONCORD, ™. 3........ $8 per 100; $60 per 1000. 
CREVELING........... $20 per 100. 
Of eer $15 per 100. 
ISRAELLA, No. }...... $80 per 100. 

si Yt ee $60 per 100. 


IVES’ SEEDLING.... $25 per 100; $200 per 1000. 
NORTON’S VIRGINIA, $25 per 100; $150 per 1000, 
REBECCA.... $30 per 100. 
ROGERS’ HYBRIDS... $40 per 100. 

In classifying our Vines, we make no extras. Our No.1 
plants are the largest and best of our stock, and their aver- 
age quality is not allowed to be diminished by selecting the 
largest for retailing as extras. 

All the Vines thus offered are grown without bottom heat, 
from well ripened wood, andin good, deep soil, not injured 
by extra manuring. 

For List of other sorts, we refer to our Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Vines, Address 

PARSONS & CU., Flushing, N. Y. 


GRAPE VINES. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


The subscriber offers the balance of his stock of vines at a 
bargain, and persons intending to plant, will do well to 
examine his prices and stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
The plants are unsurpassed by any in market, and are all 
warranted true to name. Send your orders immediately, as 
we have hut a small supply left. 

Concord No. 1, 25e. each, $2 per doz., $6 per 50, $10 per 100. 
$100 per 1000.—Concord No. 2, 20c. each, $1.75 per doz., $5 per 
50, $8 per 100, $75 per 1000. 


| No. 1, 50e. each, $4 p. doz., $12 p. 50, $20 p. 100. 
— P., { No. 2, 35c. each, $3 p. doz., $9 p. 50, $15 p. 100. 
ebecca, 


lona. No. 1, $1 each, $10 per doz., $35 per 50, $60 per 100. 

Iona, No. 2, 45c. each, $7.50 per doz., $5 per 50. $40 per 100. 

Rogers’ Hybrids, No. 1, 4,15 and 19, Creveling, etc., at 75c 
each, $6 per doz., $40 per 100. 

Besides the above we oftera few Eira Concord and Hart- 
ford Prolific vinesas strong as ordinary first-class 2-vear olds. 
Extra Concord, 35c. each, #3 per doz., $9 per 50, $15 per 100, 

$125 per 1000, 
Extra Hartford, 60c. each, $6 per doz. $18 per 50, $30 per 100. 
Extra Diana, 60c. each, $6 per doz., 818 per 50, $30 per 100. 

We would call particular attention to these Extra vines. 
We consider them decidedly superior to an untransplanted 
two year old vine, and equal to any good first-class two year 
old transplanted. Terms invariably Cash. When ordered 
C. 0. D. collection and return charges at cost of purchaser. 

“VO those who send their orders early, accompanied by 

raft or P.O. Money Order on New York, we will make no 

xtra charge oor packing. Address 
G, E, MEISSNER, Richmond P. O., Staten Island, N. Y. 





Diana, 
Delaware, 





GRAPE VINES. 


Iona, Israelila, Adirondac, Concord, Diana, 
Hartford, Rogers’, &c., &c. Prices too low to Ad- 
vertise in this Paper without injury to the Trade. By the 
use of my patent process, I am enabled to produce the largest 
and best vines for future growth and productiveness, grown 
on the American Continent. See cut in Sept. No., page 334. 
Send for Terms to those forming Clubs, which is worthy of 
particular attention. 

If Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue is wished, send 
two red stamps. Address 

F, L. PERRY. Canandaigua, N. Y. 


GRAPES! GRAPES! GRAPES! 


300,000 Concord, 100,000 Catawba from Vines never 
mildewed or rotted, 20,000 Hartford, 10,000 Delaware; 
Norton's Virginia, Diana, Clinton, and all other good sorts 
of Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberry, Strawberry, and other 
Plants, cheaper than anywhere else, for sale. 

DR. H. SCHRODEK, Bloomjngton, Illinois. 





RAPE ViINES.—Delaware, Concord, Iona, Isra- 

ella, Adirondac, Ives’ Seedling, and 40 others. Kittatin- 
ny ye Raspberries, Currants; Jucunda, Agricul- 
turist, and other Strawberries, &c. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue, to GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


GRAPE VINES 


of various kinds at low rates, 


A few thousand 2-year old Delaware vines at special 
prices—lower thanever. J. W. HELMER, Lockport, N. Y. 


1,000,000 Grape Vine Cuttings for Sale. 


Norton's Virginia, 12 Dollars per 1000 Cuttings, by 10,000 or 
more, on]. 10 Dollars. Concord and other sorts cheaper. 
Send staip for Catalogue and Essay on Grape Culture, to 

DR. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Illinois, 











RAPE WOOD OF IONA, ISRAELLA, and 
other popular varieties, at current rates. Also, a few 
hundred very choice Iona layers. Address, - 


. BUSH? > 
Peekskill, Westchester County, N. Y. 





‘Vines and Yona Wood for Bale at reduced | 
prices. Address MOORE & RICHARDSON, Geneva, N.Y. } 











Ym 
FREE FRUIT BOX, eo 


FOR MARKETING 
| Strawberries. Raspberries, 





Blackberries, Grapes, and all 
Small Fruits. 

The cheapest and most 
popular Box ever offered to 
fruit growers. 

The object of the manu- 
facturers of these boxes is to 
sell them at so low a figure 
as to enable those selling fruit 
in market to gire away the 
boxes with the fruit, thus 
largely increasing Sales and 
saving a world of trouble in 
hunting up and returning 
empty boxes, Send for De- 
scriptive Circular and List of 
PRICES to the 

BURLINGTON 

MANUFACTURING CO.,, 

Burlington, N. J. 
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Or to 
GEO. H. CLARKE, Agent, 
No. 436 Broadway, N. Y. 


ae ktanrttte 
RASPBERRIES. Send for Catalogue. 
SAMUEL L, ALLEN, Cinnaminson, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS FOR SALE. 

Metcalf’s Early Seedling, $4 per 100, $30 per 1000. 

The Great Kipawam, $1.80 per doz., $10 per 1000. 

Knox's 700, and Agriculturist, $2 per 100, $15 per 1000. 

Lennig's White, Brooklyn Scarlet, New Jersey Scarlet, and 
Byberry Seedling. $1.50 per 100, $10 ad 1000. _ 

Cutter’s Seedling. French’s Seedling, and Downer's Pro- 
lific, 70 cts. ‘per 100, $4 per 1000. ; E 

Liberal discount on large orders. Price List on application. 

SAMUEL C. DE CON, Recklesstown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


HATFIELD’S FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 


Grape vines, Strawberries, Raspberries and Blackberries, 
All the best and newest varieties, at reasonable rates. 
Instructive Catalogue free. 
‘ A. J. HATFIELD, 
Niles, Berrian Co., Mich. 


Dwarf Pear Trees at a Sacrifice. 


Desirous of removing every alternate row from my over- 
crowded Pear Orcharis, L offer for sxle at one-third the usual 
rates, over Two Thousand Bartlett, Duchesse d’ Angouleme, 
and Louise Bonne de Jersey Dwarfs, three to seven years 
old, four to twelve feet high, and in bearing condition. 

WILLIAM Y. BEACH, Wallingtord, Conn. 
































STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Agriculturist, Jucunda, Lennig’s White, New Jersey Scar- 
let, $1 per doz., $2 per fifty, $3 per hundred. Sent by mail 
post-paid. For other varieties and circular address ge Mh, 

REISIG & HEXAMER, Newcastle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


@ TRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY AND BLACK- 
BERRY plants of the best and most reliable varieties, 
grown with especial care as to purity and strength. No 
plants sent out but what will give satisfaction, and at as low 
rates as any. Send for my Catalogue issued this month, free 
toall. THOS, C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J 


EACH PITS, being frosted for spring planting. 

Pear, Apple and Peach Trees, including Hale's Early. 
Concord ny Kittatinny Blackberry, Strawberry Plants, 
Evergreens, Osage Orange, &c., &c., at the New_ Brunswick 
Nurseries, New Jersey. EDWIN ALLEN, 


SMALL FRUITS.—Full instructions for cultiva- 
ting, picking and marketing. Also.2 cut and description 
with directions for making <4 Prenuiin Fruit Shipping 
Case. Also, how to prepare the Oil Paper fer wrapping 
plants 44 mail. Aiso, much other valuable information in 
my new Price List. Price 10 cts. Address 
JOHNSTON’S NURSERY, South Bend, Indiana, 


LANTS.—Wilson Early Blackberry, $50 per 50; 

Philadelphia Raspberry, $18 per 100; Agriculturist Straw- 
rare $:0 per 1000. Other leading varieties at low rates. 
Catalogues gratis. CHAS. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 

EAR SEEDS.—150 other Tree and Fruit Seeds. 

Descriptive Catalogue with instructions now ready. 
Free to all who send stamps for Porege. Seeds go tree by 
mail for 8 cents 9 t®. THOMAS MEEHAN, Germantown, 
near Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRICE LIST Now Ready of the best variety of 
Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry Plants, includin; 
OHN CRANE. Union, Union Co., N. J. 


Grape Culture. 

I have in press An Elementary Treatise on Grape Culture, 
intended to meet the wants of the present time, and shall be 
happy to have any important facts bearing upon the subject 
communicated to me by my friends. PETER B. MEAD. 

New York, Moffat Building 


Millstone Dressing Diamonds, 


Set_in Patent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Mannutacturer, tod Im. 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes, Also Ma- 
nufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No. 64 Nassau-st., New- 
York City. Old Diamonds reset. N. B.—Send postage- 
stamp for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser. 


PRACTICAL FARMER of long experience 




















the new varieties. 











A desires a situation. Can conduct a largeor small place. | 
ot Chester, N. ¥. j 


References furnished. Ad. Ches. H. Hall, P. 














| sale. Situated two and one half miles from Dundas Depot, 


on Minnesota Central Railway, and two hours’ ride from St. 
Paul. Comprising 300 acres of excellent land, about 100 
acres under plow and 200 acres well divided into Prairie 
Timber and Meadow, watered by several unfailing springs 
and by three good wells. ‘There are upon the place one large 
new frame house, situated upon elevated land and command- 
ing a view unsurpassed in extent and beanty: two good log 
houses, and alarge new frame barn with underground stable. 

Price $9000.—Also for sale, all the farm stock of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, ete., and Farming Utensils. 

ddress H. W. BARRY, Dundas, 

Rice County, Minnesota. 


ECHANICS SHOULD READ 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to learn how to select 
boys to learn particular trades. Only $2 a year. 





American Live Stock Co. 
Fancy Poultry Department. 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS. Fowls of all the choicer 
breeds furnished on order ; purity guaranteed, 
Circulars forwarded on receipt of stamp. 
A. T. SCHAUFFLER, Superintendent, 
199 Water-street, New York. 








Premium Stock for Sale. 


Chester Co. White Pigs, Short-horn Cattle, Leicester Sheep, 
Saddle and Carriage Horses, Pigeons, Spanish Merino Sheep. 
Also, 75 different varietics of Pure Breeds and Fancy Poul- 
try, second to none ever exhibitedin America. Also, Scotch 
Colleys and English Coach Dogs. Send 25 cents for descrip- 
tive catalogue, or stamp for circular. S. & W. S. ALLEN, 
Elgin Spring House, P. O. Box 185, Vergennes, Vt. 

WV ANTED— Siz (6) thoroughbred Alderney cows, 

betrreen two and one naty (3°) and six (6) years 0 
age, and one (\) Alderney bull between tivo (2) and four (4) 
years of age, the bull and cows not to be akin The 
Superintendent of the Gov't Hospital for the Insane near 
Washington. D. C., will be glad_to receive by letter trom 





| farmers having Alderney stock for sale, and residing on or 


near a railroad leading to Washington without change of 
cars, a brief description of such animalsand the prices asked 
for them. A. H. NICHOLS, Sup’t. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


Progeny of Hogs that have taken State and United States 
Premiums, sent in pairs (not akin) by Express, to all parts 
of the United States, Canada, Cuba, South America. For 
Circulars and prices, Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 

Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


Thoroughbred Chester White Pigs 


For Sale: from 10 weeksto 1 yearold. For growth and 
quality, cannot be excelled in the United States. For De- 
scription and Prices, send for Circular. Address 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr., & CO.,, 
Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 


V 7ANTED — Durham, Alderney and Ayrshire 

Stock. A thoroughbred Bull of each from extra milk 
strains. Also some Cows and Heifers of each of the last two 
kinds. Address CHARLES JESSUP, Box 317, Warsaw, Ind. 


Full Blood and Grade Alderney and 
Ayrshire Stock for Sale. 


Persons wishing to purchase the very best Family Cows, or 
to improve the Stock on their Farms, are invited to examine 
my Herd, which now numbers One Hundred and Eighteen 
head of all descriptions, Cows, Heifers and Bulls. 

THOMAS FITCH, Breeder, New London, Conn. 


LDERNEY COW “FLORA,” dam imported, 
sire from Col. Colt’s imported stock, for sale to reduce 
stock, by G. W. FARLEE, 110 Broadway, New York. 


FEW PAIRS choice Black Spanish, White Leg- 
horn and Brahma Fowls, also, trio imported Polands 
for sale, by G. W. FARLEE, Cresskiil, Bergen Co., N. J. 


OULTRY WANTED.—Tonlouse and Bremen 

Geese, Buff Cochin Chinese Fowl, uen Ducks, the 
highest price will be given for fine birds. “Address 

GALLINOCULTURAL, Box 235 l’.0., New York. 


Vv 7 ANTED—250 pure bred fowls, Brahmas, Dork- 
ings, Black Spanish, Sebrights and Hamburgs. 
Address D. W., Whitestone, Long Island. 


Important to Bee-Keepers. 


Believing that L. L. Langstroth will soon obtain an INDE- 
PENDENT patent for triangular comb guides in movable 
frames, we caution those u ng movable frames against pay- 
ing any fee to the owners of George H. Clark’s peg ‘or 
Circular on our Extended Patent, with price list of Italian 
and Egyptian Bees, send to 

L. L. LANGSTROTH & SON, 
Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 
































HE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL.—A 

Monthly Journal devoted to Farming and Stock Breed- 
ing, containing 36 large double column piges, only $1.00a 
year. Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester County, Pa. 


UNT’S HOOSIER FODDER CUTTER IS FOR 
all purposes the best cutter in the world. It has already 
taken 20 premiums at as many fairs, when placed in com- 
etition with the best cutters in the country. Manufactured 
y J.D. BURDICK & CO., New Haven, Conn. Send fora 
ciicular, JOHN VANDERBILT & BRO., Ag’ts.. 
23 Fulton-st., New York. 


ON’T PAY high prices for Fced Cutters. Send 
for Circular of cheapest and best Hay, Straw, and Stalk 











| Cutters in oe world 


. to 
EEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. ¥. 





b ae eee 2 Sato man to take ciarrve of a Green- 
ouse, devotec the propagation of the grape. Good ref. 
erence required, Addres GROUSE BRUS., Si. Casroll, iL 
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BY MAIL. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF GRAPES, STRAWBERRIES, 


RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, 
AND CURRANTS. 


FOR $10.00, 


We will send to any Post-Office address in the United 
States, the whole of the following list. 


GRAPE VINES. 


6 CONCORD. The most valuable Grape in America. 
2 IVES. The best Amcrican wine grape. 

i HARTFORD. ; The best very early grapes yct 
1 CREVELING. thoroughly tested. 

1 IONA. 


_ STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

12 JUCUNDA—our No. 700. Greatly the most 
valuable of all our strawberries. See Cut on page 71. 

12 FILLMORE. Second only to Jucunda. 

12 BURR’S NEW PINE, or { The best very 

12 GOLDEN SEEDED. early varieties. 

12 WILSON. The best for canning. 

12 AGRICULTURIST. 


RASPBERRIES. 
3 BRINCKLE’S ORANGE, The finest flavored. 
3 IMPROVED BLACK CAP. Very good and 
an enormous bearer, 


BLACKBERRIES. 


2 ROCHELLE. Very good and productive. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


2 AMERICAN SEEDLING. Very good and a 
great bearer. 


CURRANTS. 


3 VERSAILLAISE. The most valuable. 
3 WHITE GRAPE. The best for wine. 


THE ABOVE 


1. All No. 1. e 

2. Carefully Marked. 

3. Safely Packed. 

4. Post Paid. 

5. Their Safe Carriage Guaranteed. 

6 Accompanying each package there will 
be Printed instructions for their man- 
agement and cultivation. 


The purchaser is at liberty to omit any of the varieties 
named in these lists, and increase others to the same amount, 
We are induced to make the above offers, 


1, Because there are many points throughout the country 
which cannot be easily reached except by mail. 


2. Where there are express facilities the charges are often 
unreasonable, 

By the above arrangement, wherever there is a Post-Office, 
parties ordering may be sure of getting a first-class article 
delivered tothem as safely as their letters, and free of 
charge. 

Our present stock of vines and plants is much the largest 
and best we have ever offered. It,isimportant to know as 





VINES AND PLANTS 





| 
| 


| 


FOR $20.00, 


We will send to any Post-Office address in the United 
States, the whole of the following list. 


GRAPE VINES, 


12 CONCORD. 
GI ES. 

6 CREVELING, 
1 HXIARTFORD. 
1 IONA. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


25 JUCUNDA—our No. 700. 
2) FILLMORE. 

25 BURRS NEW PINE, or 
25 GOLDEN SEEDED. 

25 WIL ON. 

25 AGRILULTURIST. 


RASPBERRIES. 


6 BRINCKLE’S ORANGE. 
6 IMPROVED BLACK CAP. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


6 ROCHELLE. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
6 AMERICAN SEEDLING. 


CURRANTS. 


6 VERSAILLAISE. 
G6 WHITE GRAPE. 


WILL BE: 


soon as possible, what portion of it to reserve for mail or- 
ders. We therefore solicit early orders, and make the fol: 
lowing additional most liberal proposals : 


For every $10 order as above, accompanied by the cash, 
received previous to March Ist, we will add vines and plants 
to the amount of $1. 


And for every $20 order, as above, accompanied by the 
cash, received previous to March Ist, we will add vines and 
plants to the amount of $2.50, 

Thus, every family throughout the length and breadth of 
the country, has the opportunity of securing, by a small 
outlay, a complete and valuable selection of Small 
Fruits. 

All orders will be filled in rotation as received, or at times 
designated, as far as practicable. 

Our Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue isa valuable 
treatise on small Fruit Culture, and will be sent to 
all applicants enclosing 10 Cents. 


J. KNOX, 


Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





VEGETABLES AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


J. KNOX, HORTICULTURIST AND SEEDSMAN, 
WAREHOUSE, No. 13% Liberty Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


150 Acres Appropriated to the Culture of Grapes, Strawberries, Currants, 
Raspberries, &c. 


This Season's supply of Seeds has been chosen with more 
than usual care, and grown by experienced Seedsmen in 
Europe and the United States. Iam enabled through early 
contracts to offer Seeds of first quality, at reasonable rates. 

Descriptive Catalogues mailed upon receipt of postage. 
They contain much valuable Horticultural information, 

For convenience and economy, I will send by mail, post= 
paid, upon receipt of the annexed prices—Reli- 
able Collections for Small or Large Gardens. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


ASSORTMENT NO. 1.—20 Select kinds. 
“o + 


“ 2-50 “ f  seeecccece 
Ee “ 8-100 “ F  eveccccces 
“ . 





s—8 * 


The last Collection embraces the new and charming Prus- 
sian varicties of Pansies, Zinn Balsams, Ten 
Week Stocks, Hunt’s Sweet William, General 
Negley’s Amateur Collection of Phlox Drum- 
mondii, and Japan Pinks. These present the gems 
of all the sub-varieties, and have gained first Prizes 
pt our Exhibitions. 





VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


ASSORTMENT NO. 1.—Intended for a small garden, 


a quarter of an acre.......... $5.00 
” “ 2—For half an acre.........cccses 10.00 
be  S—FOr ONE ACTC..cccccsecesseccces 20.00 


SPECIAL COLLECTION, 
Including the following new and highly approved varieties : 
Maupay’s Tomato. 

Le Nourmand Cauliflower. 

Covent Garden Radish. Tennis Ball Lettuce. 

Improved White Spine Cucumber. 

New Dwarf Sugar Corn. 

Winningstadt Cabbage. 

Newington Wonder (Dwarf) Beans. 

Early Red Onion, Extra. 

Students Parsnip. 

Citron Melon, Negley's Hybrids, fine, 

Early Scarlet Short Horn Carrot. 

Sweet Potato Squash. 

Cole’s Crystal White Celery. 

Peas, Daniel O’Rovurke, and Hairs. 

Dwarf Mammoth. $2.00. 
§@ Insure promptmess and certainty by early erders, 





SILVERS? 
PATENT TXCELSIOR BROOM. 


Hid IK. % van\\ 


UNION o31eyD OAL 


Hi 
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“3E 1198 02 
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9000 Agents Wanted: 
IESiwy oy? 103 





DESCRIPTION. 


A single brush or stalk is represented by A; B represents 
two brushes with their stems bent and passed through the 
malleable iron loop C; these brushes are arranged alter- 
nately until the loop is ied, as represented by D; the seam- 
less metallic head F’, made of polished sheet brass or German 
silver, is then passed over the filled loop, atter which it is 
firmly screwed into the ferruled handle, and thus heldina 
compact form as represented by the cut. 

This celebrated broom has now been before the public for 
one year, and has proved itself to be as represented—the 
eg pee ye re most beautiful, durable and ELastTiv in 
the United States. It has been awarded the first premium 
wherever exhibited, inclnding the New York, Ohio, and 
Kentucky State Fairs of 1865, and is highly recommended by 
the leading journals, and scientific men of the country, as 
the following unsolicited notices of the press and testimo- 
nials will show. 

[From the Scientific American.] 

SILVERS’ METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING A BROOM MAKES A 
MUCH BETTER ARTICLE THAN THE OLD-FASHIONED ONE, FOR 
THE SHANK I3 STIFF AND HELD FAST, TILUS OBTAINING A 
SPRING OR ELASTICITY WHICH I8 VALUED BY HOUSEKEEP- 
ERS. 


[From the Ameriean Agriculturist, after 3 Month's Test.] 
SILVERS’ PaTeNT Broom.—This is a novelty, certainly. 
By meaus of a cap and screw, the brush can_ be removed at 
any time. We have no broom corn at hand to test the re- 
moval of the old brush and the putting in of new, but we do 
not see why it can not be readily done by any one, and farm- 
ers thus raise a litile plot of broom corn and make their 
own brooms, after buying a — handle. The one we are 
using has a superior elasticity. 
From the Boston Cultivator.] 
Everybody who sees it says it is perfection, and that it will 
soon supersede all others. Let every farmer planta smell 
vicee of Droon corn, grow the brush and make his own 
rooms hereafter, a3 all can do. 


(From a Report of the American Institute “ Farmers’ Club,” 
in the New York Weekly Tribune.) 

Silvers’ Patent Broom was exhibited. An iron screw-bolt, 
some six inches long, has an —< head. The stalks of the 
brush are scarfed off and put in this loop, alternately from 
each side, until there is enough fora broom. Then a metal- 
lic cap is slipped down over the brush; to hold itin proper 
shape and keep it firm in the loop, The handle fs then 
screwed on, and the broom is finished, When the broom is 
worn out, unscrew, shake ont the old brush and insert new. 
A child ten years old can make a new broom in ten minutes, 
These new contrivances will tempt farmers to grow their 
own broom corn, 


EmporivuM OF Fasuion, 473 Proadway, 
New York, June, 1866, 
Mr. SILVERS: The beauty and practical utility of your 
“Excelsior Broom Heal” are too SELF-EVIDENT torequire 
commendation, 1 cordially indorse all_you claim for it. 
Mux. DEMOREST. 


[From Prof. 0. 8, Fowler, the Celebrated Phrenologist,] 

Dear Stirs: In my judgment your broom embodies the 
very best a nstrument extant, You will save dol- 
lars to every cleanly family, and thousands per annum to 
our country by ils introductione-in doing which you are 
public benefactors, 


(From E. P. Cooley, the Noted Corn Broom and Brush 
Manufacturer, 294 Pearl Street, New York.) 


Silvers’ is the only Patent Broom I have ever seen that is 
ef any account. ‘his patent, for simplicity, durability, 
beauty, elasticity and cheapness, seems perfection itself, 

[From Miles Greenwood & Co., Cincinnati.] 

Having examined Silvers’ Patent Excelsior Broom Head, 
we have no hesitation in recommending it as being one ot 
the most perfect we have seen, 

Tue Exvasticiry of this Broom is so great that it will wear 
twice as long. sweep with half the effort, AND DOES NOT 
WEAR OUT THE CARPET one fourth as fast as the ordinary 
broom, It is fast becoming a universal favorite, aND 18 THE 
ONLY PATENT BROOM EQUALLY ADAPTED TO CITY AND 
country, as the filled loops D will soon be supplied by 
all dealers at two-thirds the cost of the common broom, 

TO AGENTS.—We want an Agent in every County in the 
United States. We charge nothing for the richt to sell, but 
let it stand on its own merits. Allof our Agents are doing 
well. Mr. Geo. A. Wetherell sold 1100 in Athens Co., Ohio, 
and expects to sell as many more in Morgan Co, William 
Marvin made $24 in the first day’s canvass in U)ster Co., N. 
XY. A Gootais, Agent for Orange Co, MY. writes thas Be 
expects it w supersede all others In 3 Conn 
ladies siy thev will use no other when the “SILVERS” is 
to be procured. 


For Illustrated Circular, Terms, &c., Address 
Cc. A, CLEGG'& CO., 


206 Broadway, New York, 
Proprietors and Manufasturers, 
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WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
co’s CELEBRATED 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


STEAM 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 








FROM 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 
ALSO PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 
We have the oldest, largest and most complete works in 
the United States, devoted exclusively t« Jug @ lanulacture 
of Por able Engines and Saw Mills, Whi . for simplicity, 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to be superior to any ever offered to the puvlic, 


7 ra pry wal i] T y 
FAMILY KAITTING MACHINES !! 
Lamb’s Improved Family Knitting Machine 
is Needed by Every Family. 

When a pair of Stockings of any size ean be knit with this 
machine ijn twenty minutes, it is folly to knit by hand. 

Making a variety of stitches, it produces to perfection, 

Shawls, Hoods, Tippets, Mittens, Affghans, Sacks, Sontags, 
Undersiceves, Neck Ties, Tidies, Hosiery of all kinds, and 
numerous other useful articles. 

This machine weighs only 20 pounds, and knits readily 
10,009 stitches a minute, the stocking stitch being precisely 
like that knit by hand. A woman can easily earn with it 
$2.00 per day. Agents wanted, 

Send for a Circular, enclosing stamp, to the 

Lamb Knitting Machine Co., 
_ Spripgteld, Mass. 


HELPS!!! 











HELP! MELPER!! 


Savers of Time, Labor and Money. 
Necessities in every Household—Try them. 


Indelible Penell for Marking Clothing............. 40c. 
Iiemmer and Finger Shield for Hand-sewing. .25e. 
Bird Work Holder for the Lap—very neat........ 25c. 


Gents’ Pocket Match Safe........... 
The above 4 articles sent for $1 








The great amount of boiler room, fire surface and cylinder | 


area, which we give to the rated horse power, mi ike our En- 
gines the most powerfal and cheapest la use ; and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 


All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice, 
Descriptive circulars, with price list, sent on application, 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, % Maiden Lane, New York City. 











MALLORY & SANFORD’'S 
IMPROVED 


FLAX AND HEMP BRAKES, 


As now made, are the strongsst and best ever nsed, They 
occupy about 5tevet square, weigh about 1,000 Ibs, require 
one man and a boy, and one to two horse power to work | 
them; breaks from 2,000 to 3,00 Ibs. Flax straw in 10 hours, 
taking out 6) to 75 per cent. of the woody matter. This ma- 
chine will save 120 lps. to the ton more than any other ma- 
chine in the world, It will break tanzled straw as well as 


straight. We have also an entirely NeW TOW SHAKER AND 
PICKER; works perfectly and does its work quicker and bet- 
ter than anv other machine, and prepares the stock for 
Rope. Also aNEW TOW CoMmBER, which cleans and straight- 
ens the tow, free from shive, rapidly making it fine and 
straizht. Send for cirenlar or ad ge achines in operation at 
® William-st., New York. Add 
4 UINCY, Treasnrer, 


J ous w 
0, #4 villi am m st., New York. 














A. N. WOOD & CO., 


EATON, MADISON C0., I. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 
PORTABLE ENGINES, 


For Farm and Mechanical purposes. They are ‘colitis 
adapted to driving Tireshing Machines, Circular Saws, Mills 
of all kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Iron Lathes, Machi- 
nery in Cabinet or Way ‘on Sho log Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pamping Water, Corn Shellers, 

We warrant our Engines to ang w . t we represent them, 
and to give unqualified satisfaction ii all respects. 

pe i VOU D&C. 





Safford’s Patent Stanchion. 
Individual Rights to make and use, 40 cts, per Stanchion, 
and 2 cen!s additional for each right. A discount of one- 
third to Clubs of ten. Address 
L. 8. SAFFORD, Newtonville, Mass. 


Bee Advertisement “ALL NURSERIES IN 





| 





Over two thousand artistically colored choice & graphic views 


cian, (ot late firm of McAllister Tt: Bro. ehtia) 49 Nassau- 
street, 


first Premium ho 


O YOU WISI A FIRST QUALITY GOLD 


O. Box 4245 
tion how to get it. 


for training children, 


Advertisement of Herald of Heaith, page 72. 





ONR,” on page 73. 


1,09—Soluble W: ashing Blue and Bleaching 
Powder, I5e.—Pockct Letter Scales, 50c.~Ladies 
Dress Elevators, per'Set 75e, All sent by mail post-paid. 

Descriptive Catalogues free. Address 
N. “2 MANUFACTURING CO.,37 Park Row, New York. 


RTIFICIAL FARS FOR THE DEAF CAN 
be concealed. Rend for a Deserintive Pamphiet to 
- HASLAM, 82 John-st., N. Y. 


No one Need be in the Dark ! 
Canvassers Wanted to Sell 
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The Foldiay Pocket Lanterns. 


| THE —_—— CLOTHES WRINGER 





AND 
DOTY’S CLOTHES WASHER. 


THE UNIVERSAL WRINGER twas awarded the First 
Premium ey the unanimous vote of the Committee of the 
’ ENGLAND FAIR of 1866, after the most 





Pocket Folding Lantern, §1.00—Self-Sewer, | 
) 


| AMERICAN INSTITUTE in 








Very LIGNT, STRONG and DURABLB, can be FOLDED and 
carried in tie POCKET Or TRAVELING BiG With SAFETY aud 
CONVENIENCE, occuy pying the space of a CIGAR CASK, and 
opened and closed as readily. Th ey contain (whether open 
or closed) matches and extra canilles, and, being always 
ready tor use, 

ARE MOST APPRECIATED IN THE GREATEST EMERGENCIES, 

Prices:—No,. 1, $1_ each; sent by mail or express pre-paid, 
for $1.50.—No. 3, 75 cents eac h; sent by mail or express 
propaie. for #1 0. 

IBERAL ye RMS TO DEALERS AND CANVASSERS. 

ILIUS IVES & CO., 49 Maideu Lane, N. Y., 
saneubiaiinlae and “Des alers in Kerosene Goods generally, 
and Proprietors of 
IVES?’ PATENT LAMPS, 

THE SAFEST, MOST CONVENIENT, AND IN EVERY WAY 
THE BEST LAMP EVER USED. 
CWANDELIERS, BRACKETS, HANGING AND TABLE 
LAMPS OF ALL KINDs, CAN BE LIGHTED AS 


ATLY, ALL WIT : THE SHADE, 
GLOBE URC HiMNEY OR UNSCREWING THE BURNER. 


Stercopiicons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 





ac coe oa g trial of the various machines ‘Of numerous 
competitors. 
It was pronounced superior to all others at the 
WORLD'S FAIR IN LONDON, 1862. 
Took the First Premium at the last two Great Fairs of the 
New York City, 1863 and 1865. 
At each of the following State Fairs it also received the 


FIRST PREMIUM: 






BARE Y ROPE iccsccstans<s- sue AROS <igcvccceceescssovsecsvs 186s 
VERMONT....... eves BOB. odsscccccees 1866 
NEW HAMPSHIRE................. - 1866 
aoe St 0 1863 . 1864 
LLUSSSSE ek 5555 és . 1865 

ae hawoeksbacen > fs56 LAs ac semensingeane - 1866 
LS aes es ee x .1865 
ILLINOIS pee Schnee sessnecesnanis 1 1865 
MUP asses snnc'g6ss'en4s's'senee' sed . 1866 


So BY tle] ee a . 1866 
CONN, RIVE 1 VALLEY FAT IR... 2. .cccccccccees . 1864 
CHAMPLAIN V SULBY ABIES c1cscsscecsesccsnss . 1864 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, Moe ciasd sdacs -eenveneee 1865 


And at most of the County and Institute Fairs throughout 
the country where it was exhibited. 

The manufacturers WARRANT it FAR superior to all others. 

There have been more than half a million UNIVERSAL 

CLOrues WRINGERS sold, Which amounts to more than those 
sold by all other makers. We warrant them to be all they 
are represented to be. They are so well made and durable 
as to seldom need repairing, and with ordinary care will last 
many years. Those received for repairs will not average 
more than one in every two hundred sold. The UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER has as en really universal satisfaction. 
It wrings clothes almost dry without injury to the most del- 
icate garments. 

Beware of Persons claiming to sell “‘ an improvement on 
the Universal Wringer.” The eaaaene bear the imprint: R. 
C. Browning, Agent, 82 Cortlandt-st., N. Y. 

In selling the’ UNIVERSAL WRINGER, We find a large de- 
mand for a good Washing Machine, and knowing 


DOTY’S WASHING MACHINE 


to be the best, we secured the patent, and now offer it to the 
public, knowing that it will give satisfaction wherever used. 
Dory's CLOTHES WASHER was awarded the FIRST PRE- 
MIUM at the GREAT NEW ENGLAND FAIR of 1866, atter 
the most Saou trial with numerous competitors. 
It has taken the 


FIRST PREMIUMS 
At the State Fairs of 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
WISCONSIN, 


NEW YORK, VERMONT 
MICHIGAN, oWa. 
Also, at the last 


GREAT FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 





A supply of the Wringers and Washers are alwa: ars kept on 
hand hieago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville and St. 
Louis, boxed ready for shipment, at about New York prices, 
Circulars, giving wholesale and retail prices, sent free. 
Large profits are made selling these Machines, — 
right of sale given, with no aehee for the patent ey 
On receipt of the price from places where no one is selling, 
we will send one Washer and“ one Wringer, either or both, 





hundred square feet of canvas, ‘and magnifving the views to 
that size, at an expense of less than one dollar for a whole 
evening's exhibitioa, Easily managed and pays well. 


Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 


oice Statuary fice 


on glass. of the War, Seripture —s. Cc 
ALLISTER, (€ ypti: 


etc., forwarded on application. 72 


New York 











eo Tr Louisiana State Fair Committee upon 
Examination hesitated not an instant to award the 


lsy’s Zero Refrigerator. 
It is the most ern ee. - ing of the kind made.” 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, ee, 
605 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


PEN AXD CASE? Send your name and address to P. 
New York City, and you will receive informa- 
Remember. 
CHASE & WINAN 
Box 44 65,3 te York City. 


Yous WiIFk WILL TH. ANH YOU 
for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. With its suggestions 
Only $2a year by post. 








GET WELL AND KEEP WELL.—Read the 


free of freight charges. ‘ Family Size Washer, $14; No. 1 
Wringer, $10; No, 2 Wringer, $3.50. 
R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No. 32 Cortlandt St., New York, 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel). 


[SAVONINE | 


Some of many Testimonials addressed to the 
GLAMORGAN SOAP COMPANY, 
45 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


My family consider it the best and most economicat article 
for house hold purposes that we have ever used. 
. SIMONTON, GEN'L MANAGER OF ASSOCIATED PRESS, 
thedhnnn -{ ITAN HOTEL,—The value of your Savonine 
is fully appreciated at this Hotel, for Laundry and general 
use, and js worthy the attention of the public. 
Simson Letanp & Co., Proprietors, 


NEW YORK HOTEL,—It. has been found, from eee) to be 








Ment art icle, for Laundry, Household and Kitchen 
purposes, Onl cheerfa resontend it to the pifbiic, . 
HtBaM CRANSTON, prietor, 


N. Y., Dec. 31, F 
4 In other papers, other Testimonials. 
Agents appointing throughout the U. 8. 
THE ORIGINAL VIRGIN HONEY SOAP. 





IZNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.—See 
Advertisement ** By Mail,” page 77. 





VY OUR DAUGHTER WOULD 
thank you for the PHBRNOLOGICAL JOURNAL. $28 year 
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PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
ENGINES, 
CIRCULAR SAW AND GRIST MILLS. 


The Old and Extensive Establishment, the 
Mount Vernon Iron Works, has for sale: 


20 Portable Engines (Mounted on Wheels) of 8 Horse Power. 


% do. do. do. do. 10 deo, do. 
17.— do. WU oc sacges cae 0s canpenneeeonans 15 do. do. 
@ Portable and 10 Stationary Engines of 20 Horse Power. 
89 39 do. and 22 do. do. of % do. do, 
1 odo. and 11 do. do. of 30 do. do. 
12 Stationary Engines.................0008 of 3% do. do. 
9 do. SEER ans rere of 40 do. do. 
T do. DW dcicepecisgheaprsmeaasee of 50 do. do. 
5 do. irsatsabeawastssuesnasiced of 63 do. do. 
8 do. Meer ankascetssee. aise nonree of 80 do. do. 
2 @,; Oi vvcsesscesacacsesoesncse of 110 do. do. 


Also, 250 CrrcvuLaR Saw MILLs of all sizes, and 150 Resp 
& BUCKINGHAM's SUPERIOR PATENT FLOUBING AND FEED 
MILLs, with Botts and other fixtures. 

All are being erected with modern improvements, aND 
THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND DURABILITY I8 GUARAN- 
TEED. 

THIs FIRM WAS THE FIRST TO COMMENCE THE PRACTICE 
OF FURNISHING THE ENTIRE MACHINERY AND COMPLETE 
FIXTURES For GRIST AND SAW MILLS, AND MILL WRIGHTs, 
TO ERECT AND PUT THEM IN RUNNING ORDER; hence, their 
great success and reputation for getting up the Best MILLs 
IN THE WORLD. 

Deliverics made in any of the principal cities of the United 
States. 

For Information or Circulars Address 


C. & J. COOPER, 


Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
The Great National Field 


Trial of Mowers & Reapers. 
THE PREMIUM MACHINE, 


In the important features of lightness of draft, and free- 
dom from side draft, the “BUCKEYE MOWER,” 
(built by ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 165 Greenwich-St., 
New York,) surpassed all competitors, and was declared by 
the Judges, to be superior in mechanical construction, facil- 
ity of management, portability, strength, and durability. 
The * BUCKEYE MOWER ” was the only machine 
which received the highest mark (40) for perfect work in 
every kind of grass, and on all varieties of surface. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 
To make the Best Quality with the greatest 


Saving of Labor and Fuel, 
Use the Celebrated 


COOK’S EVAPORATOR. 


Maple Circular and Descriptive Pamphlet sent free of 
charge, on application. 
Pure Sorgo aND ImMpPHEE SEED of the best varieties. 
Send for Circular. BLYMYER, BATES & DAY, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 











Important to Farmers, 


Will be sent anywhere free of express charges for $3, one 
of McConaughey’s Patent Corn yiy om one of the most 
complete machines cver invented for ——_—< corn, sorgo, 
and other seeds. Agents wanted to introduce it. 

Patented March 27, 1860, and Dec. 4, 1866. 

THOS. B. MCCONAUGHEY, Newark, Delaware. 


THE HOG BREEDERS’ MANUAL. 


A Treatise on Breeding, Feeding, and General Manage- 
ment of Hogs. Particulars of all Diseases, Remedies, &c. 
Sent free of — for 25 cents. Every farmer should have 
acopy. Address N. P. BOYER & CO., 





Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





TH VANISHING PICTURE TRICK, 25 certs. 
—How 

Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 ets.—Courtship Made 
ry 4 15 cts, Housekeepers’ Own Book, i5 cts.—liarey’s How 
Oo Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts.—Knowlson's 

5 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor Magician, 30 ets.— 





Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside Games, 30 cts—Laws of Love, 30 
cts.—Love Oracle, 30 cts.—Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great 
Fortune Teller, 0 cts. Thousands of other Books, Pictures, 
Albums, Games, Fankes Notions.. Sendstamp for Mammoth 
Catalogue. . C. WEMYSS, 5:5 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JDEMOREST'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. — 
Splendid attractions in the February Number. Now 
wpe The February number contains a heautiful Engrav- 
ing of the Ascent of the Matterhorn, in Oil Colors, worth 
many times the cost of the Magazine. Also, New Music. 
Kotertaining Stories, and other novelties. Single copies 36 
cents, miniled free; Yearly, $3, with a valuable premium. 
No. .473 Broadway, New York. Splendid Premiums and 
Terms Clubs, Now is the time to subscribe. 


@/ OUR SON WOULD BE GREAT. 
LY benefited by reading the PERENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

















| 
| 


| 





to Write Letters Correctiy, 15 cts.—Guide to 


arrier, | 
Parlor Theastricals, 80 cts.—Parlor Pantomines, 25 cts.—500 | 


' ha ny, 


THE NEW MAGAZINE FOR 1867. | 
THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
BRILLIANTLY ILLUSTRATED BY THE BEST AMERI- 
CAN ARTISTS. 

FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 

TWO FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 

A SUPERIOR NUMBER. 

Subscription, $2 50 per annum, in advance. 
A liberal discount to Clubs, 
Sample numbers, one by mail, prepaid, for 20 cents, 
Clergymen and Teachers furnished one year for $2 00. 
Send your subscriptions direct to 

HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 

459 Broome-st., New York. 
*,* Agents and Canvassers wanted in all partsof the 
country. Apply as above. 





THE GAME OF LOTO 


Given Away with No. 10 of 








Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 
Parlor Magic, 
Gamca, 

&a, 


Send 5 Cents and you will receive in return No. 16, post- 
paid, with the GAME OF 1.0TO on a separate sheet. 
FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl-st., New York. 


AMERICAN RE-PRINT OF 
LONDON SOCIETY: 


A Popular Magazine. 
BRILLIANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Messrs. HURD & HOUGHTON 

Have now ready the January number of this deservedly 
popular magazine—reprinted in this country by special ar- 
rangement with the London publishers. 

The Programme for 1867 will contain many readable and 
entertaining topics, amply illustrated by eminent artists. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PNB MINING ao ais cinco. cacbin.scs ohisacacccteercddocs sever $0 40 
I RE vias sasccecsccneviiosecnucocwimscerees 450 
MP OGMMMNDNG COME occ cccccccccscscsccecenccsosceracane 
III PONE ooo cc ocisanccacscacdscendcsssass cca 20 00 
Ten copies, one year 

And an extra copy gratis. 
CLUBBING WITH THE RIVERSIDE MaGaZINE For Youne | 



















EOPLE: 

The Riverside Magazine ($2 50 per annum) and London 

Societ ty 50 per annum) sent to one address for six dollars. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome-st., New York. 

Sample oon of the January number, sent by mail pre- 

paid, on receipt of 30 cents. 





Agents Wanted for Headley’s tireat Work. 


The only book issued on our Navy during the Rebellion. 
Agents find no competition. 


FARRAGUT 
areas re Ap 


py” 


ee 
SENZA et Ee aes 
cgnerngoane Dorm oe or 








vy Hen. J. 
Historian—complete in one ly 
illustrated on steel. The best paying agency of the day. 
In connection with this work our Agents can take orders for 
five of Headley’s Standard Works of our own publication. 
Call or send at once for circulars and terms, Address 





& B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, New York. 








Tew 


MOTHERS’ 
JOURNAL, 


And FAMILY VISITANT. 


A Monthly Magazine, for Mothers aid ihe Huusenold. 
With nothing light or trashy, it is practical in purpose, sub- 
stantial in matter, attractive in style. To aid Mothers in 
their neble, but difficult work,and to make the family healthy, 
useful, and good, is the object of the JOURNAL. 
1.50 per year. Five copies, $7, Single Numbers, A7- 






Price 


teen cents. Send by mail, directed to “MOTHERS’ JO 
NAL, 500 Broad 


way, New York.” 


= —— —_—— 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE &, WHICH SEE.) 
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wine. * * No! the Concord won't make wine, even in 
the West. You may set that down ag a sure thing.” 
EXTRACT FROM WILLIAM GRirFiTH, LaTE PRESIDENT OF 
LaKE-SHORE Wixx Co. | 
Northeast, Jan, 10, 1867. 

“Dr. C. GRant.—While sending my order for another ten 
thousand No. 1 Iona vines, I cannot forbear offering a few 
remarks. Last year, after (as I thought) becoming thor- 
oughly acquainted with the Ions both for fruit and for wine, 
I felt constrained to say: “If ©. W. Grant had gotten it up 
to order, I know not in what respect he could have improved 
it." But we lost a thousand fine vines by the freezing and 
thawing of our open rainy winter. Did that change my 
opinion of the Ilona? Notatall! Why should it? All other 
kinds that repeived.the same treatment in planting, Concord 
included, shared the same fate, while the Iona under the 
treatment that you recommend, passed unscathed. Sctween 
bad treatment and multitudes of poor plants, and other 
dificulties that should not aitach to it, the Iona hasa heavy 
weight not itsown tocarry. An extended tour of observa- 
tion has added great weight of confirmation to my. own 
experience. * * * * I shail take much pleasure in dis- 
semirating knowledge of it. It needs but to be thoroughly 
known to take precedence of all other kinds for all pur- 
poses. In the amount of enjoyment it can yield for fruit or 
wine, there is none to compete with it. 

In the next number I shall give some interesting facts 
concerning the Greeley prizes, showing that no “Greeley 
prize” has ever been awarded to any except the Iona Grepe, 
or could be. See Downing & Mead’s report, also pamphlet, 
for which send stamp. . 

Iowa, Jan. 10, 1867. 

Cc. W. GRANT. 


N. B.—For Advertisement of Iona and Israella, see 
January number, page 35. 


NCOME TAX PAYER’S GUIDE. Sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cts. Incomes must soon be returned—be 
as well posted as the assessor—8a VE MONEY. 
F. H. STAUFFER, Publisher, Mount Joy, Pa. 


ALMANACS FOR 1867. 
Frank Leslie’s 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 
With Over Sixty Ilustrations, 


And full of useful information. 

Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price 50 Cents, 
FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED LADY’S ALMANAC, 

With over Seventy Illustrations. Full of useful informa 
tion and pleasant reading for the ladies. Sixty-Four pages, 
Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 

On receipt of 50 Cents, either of these beautifal Almanacs 
will be sent post-paid, to any part of the United States or 


Canada, Address 
FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl-st., New York. 


LIFE OF ANDY JOHNSON, 


By PETROLEUM V. NASBY, including Andy's trip to 
the West and his “ orations.” With 33 comic illustrations. 
This book is very funny and has made a big hit. Sent free 
for 20 cts. Also, Secrets Worth Knowing, tells how to make 
medicines, perfumery, toilet articles, soaps, dyes, candies, 
wines, delicious beverages, manufacturers’ secrets and hun- 
dreds of articles in universal use, made at trifiimg cost and 
sold at immense profits, including most of the good adver- 
tised money making secrets, 25 cts.—How to Make Bad 
Memory Good and Good Better, valuable to professional 
men, teachers and students, especially when preparing for 
examination, 15.—Handbook of Phonography, even practent 
work for self instruction, 25—Handbook of Ventriloquism, 
plain and simple, and really teaching the art, also how te 
make the Magic Whistle, 15.—Rogues and ueries, ex 
ing all tricks and traps of great cities and all swindles and 
humbugs, 25.—Also send Ten cents for samples of our Hun- 
dred Dollar Prize Puzzles, Magic Webs, Puzzle Pictures, &c. 
HANEY & CO., office MERRYMAN's MONTHLY, (15 cents, 
8 for 35, post-paid,) 100 Nassau-st., New York. 


Photographs—4000 Subjects. 


Price 15 cents each. Agents wanted. Send ad for 
>ARTER, COLLINS & RICHARDSON, 
—- 42 John-st., New York. 


To Small Fruit Growers. 


ad for Specimen Copy of the Hammonton Culturist, a 
Month  Semresh devoted to the Interest of Fruit Culture, 
Terma, bs cents per Annum. 16 pp. Address E. MALTACK, 
Publisher, No. 94 Market-t., Philadelphia, (Box 1888.) 


‘HOOL TEACHERS SHOULD 
a PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and learn to Gasntty 
and teach their stadents according to aah onean an 


: them wisely. Only 
capacity. Also to cover WLER & WELLS, ey York. 























t well supplied with berries, see J. 8. COL~ 
if x TAG page? this No., to besupplied by mail. 


To Advertisers. 





| Agricultural and Religious Papers 


The Best Advertising pomemget 90 
Ww COMPLETE LISTS of both classes, and can 
sert © dverdocenbaite in any of them at PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST 
nin ig RarARLTON & SMITH, 171 Broadway, New Yerk. 
GET WELL AND KEEP WELL.—Read the 
Advertisement of Herald of Health, page 42, 
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AGRICULTURIST. 
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TEA COMPANY) 


ALWAYS 
A WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENT. 


We have many inquiries (10 to 20 letters a day) asking 
what discount we make to the Trade from our prices as 
published in the Prick List. These are o@r lowest 
wholesale prices. We consider ourselves only a Wholesale 
Corporation, and.we have but one price, 

The way in which we came to break packages at all, was 
that during the high prices of Teas we furnished parties 
with packages as smal! as five pounds. Our fame spread 
far and wide; and partis with small means thought it very 
hard to be compelled to pay, elsewhere, about 1 dollar per 
pound more than we were selling the same goods for, simply 
because they could not afford to buy five pounds of us at 
one time. Therefore, in order to lighten these burdens, we 
consented to supply their wants in quantities as small as 
one pound at the wholesale prices. 

Parties of small means wishing for goods to sell, can have 
their orders put up in small packages to suit their trade, but 
we cannot make any reduction in price, as our profits for 
the last six years have nut averaged more than two cents 
per pound. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri- 
can houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits 
of the Chinese factors. 

1st.—The American House in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

$d.—The Importer makes a profit of 39 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th.—The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent, 

jth.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent, 

Sth —The Letailer sells it to the consumer for all the projit 
he can get. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartaces, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a sinall commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
asmall profit to ourselves—which, on our large sules, will 
amply pay us. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehouses, 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their Stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
Clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, asthe List of prices will 
show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 

From the New York Tribune. 

A SvUccESSFUL ENTERPRISE —THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
ComMPANY commenced business in 1860 in this city. They 
now occupy six large stores and employ about 250 persons, 
their sales of Tea and Coffee amounting to $99,000 per week. 
Their success shows what «ability and enterprise will ac- 
complish. It is simple enongh. Their sales being large, 
they are of course in a position to sell their goods for a 
smaller profiton each pound. In their advertisements in 
the Tribune, from time to time, they fully explain their 
system of doing business, and from the many letters received 
from all parts of the country, we judge that their customers 
are well satisfied. 





tetail Dealer 


PRICE LIST: 


YOUNG HYSOWN (Green), 80c., 90c., 
$1. per pound. 

GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, 
pound. 

MIXED, ‘0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per ponnd. 

JAPAN, $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per pound, 

IMPERIAL (Green), best $1.25 per pound. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., %c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per pound. 

GUNPOWDER (Gunpowder), $1.25, best $1.50 per ® 


1, $1.10, best 


$1.10, best $1.25 per 


The most convenient club form is shown below: 
; HANNIBAL, Mo., Nov. 5, 1866, 
To the Great American Tea Company. 
Sime: -Please send the within order (the 7th I have sent), 














by express as before, with bill for collection, Nearly all my 
irst Club have sent again, which is a proof we are satisfied. 
I should like to see the advertisement of a new Tea which I 
have been told you sell (probably Long Arm), Please be 
careful that no nails protrude through the box—it is a long 
way to Missouri. Yours truly, 

JOHN V. HIBBERT. 



























1 ® Gunpowder.......... BD; BEGIE. «..05 nt $1.25... .$1.25 
i ® Black, Best ............k. HOlt.....05..25¢ y ss Rw 
2 ® Gunpowder............A.Lodue.......... . eae 
2 ® Young Hyson... ..H. L. Russell . 2.50 
2 Young Hyson... ..C. Purnell... - 2.50 
2 m® Gunpowder..... ..C. Purnell... . 2.50 
4 ® Gunpowder............ Cor. Murphy...... . 5.00 
1 ® Gunpowder........... Thomas Larkin .. . 128 
2 ® Gunpowder........... kKdwin Clogg...... . 2.50 
3 ® Gunpowiler............ Van Evencoven...: . 3.75 
3 B® Gunpowder............ Wm. Kelley....... at . 3.05 
3 Best Black........+0.<« John Taylor...... at 0 
2 ® Imperial............ A. C, BRAY ..000s05 at 2.50 
1 ® Imperial ...............Stephen Watson. .at - 135 
2 ® Imperial Thomas Creed....at -. 2.50 
1 ® Imperial Geo. Threikeld...at . 1.25 
1 ® Imperial T. J. Williams....at - 
3 %® Young Hyson. ...Mrs, Russell...... at 3.25 
1 ® Best Gunpowder.......Mrs. Russell ...... at -. 150 
1 ® best Gunpowder ...... Mrs. Russell....... at -- 15 
5 ® Uncolored Japan......W. Brown...... at 6.75 
oR ae A. Manly at -- LS | 
1 ® Uncolored Japan......A. Manly.. eat . 125 | 
1 ® Uncolored Japan...... I), Mahony.. at ae | 
ty. eae D. Mahony.. - at » aa 
1 ® Imperial .... T. Murphy at Re 
i ® Uncolored Japan......T. Murphy -at - 13 
1 ® Best Green ..... S.C, Davis at 13 
1 ® Uncolored Japan. -H, Martin.... -at 1, 
1 ® Best Black ............ Mr Meadows......at 1,00 
1 ® Best Gunpowder.... J. V. Hibbert..... at 1.50 
Rice pac hhen®. sehr Wht ae» b cehsleesasocaphae ase. sem «+» «$63.50 


P. 5.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING tegether, can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third by 
sending directly to the 

GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 VesEyY-srTreet, corner of Church. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643 New-York City. 

s#™ We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey 
Street Store is at No. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner of © 
Church Street—large «ouble store. 

Parties looking for our store will please bear in mind that 
ours is a large double Store, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
corner Of Church-street. This is an important fact to be re- 
membered, as there are many other Tea Stures in Vesey St. 


BRICK MACHINES, 


We have the simplest, and we believe the most pow- 
erful Brick Machine in America, works every kind 
of cay, and with only one pair of Mules, makes 3000 good 
brick per hour, or 4.820 by Steam Power.——Satisfaction 
guaranteed.—Our Ke-pressing Machine, with One Man and 
a Boy, will r-epress 4,000 per day. The Empire Shingle Ma- 
chine pleases every one that uses it. ABRAM REQUA, 
General Agent, 141 Broadway, New York. 


and 
Shingle 








KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.—See 
Advertisement “By Mail,” page 77. 








AGENT'S wanted for [us's patent 
scissors sharpener, and Rus's patent 
knife sharpener—articles wanted in 
every family. Samples senr by 
mail for 5) cents each. Address 

PECK & SEYMOUR, 
13 Gold-st., New York, 


ARMERS SHOULD READ THE 
4 

PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, to judge the characters of 
animaisand man. $2 a year, 


AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, | 


Splendid Pure Blood Chester White Pigs, Durham, Alder- 
ney and Ayrshire Cattle, Cashmere Goats, South Down, 
Cotswold and Merino Sheep, and all Fancy Breeds of Poul- 
try sentas Premiums for Subscribers to the AMERICAN 
STOCK JOURNAL. Specimen copies free. Address with 
stamp, .. P. BOYER & CO.. 
Gum Tree, Chester County, Pa. 








KNOX’S NURSERY AT YOUR DOOR.—See 
Advertisement “By Mail,’’ page 77. 


Hovye GETIR ICH! oR, 
MESPE FGEY PO APONEST WY EALta. 


A practical Guide to Business Suecess. Adapted 
to all Classes, Trades and Professions. An inval- 
uable Compendium of Facts worth knowing. With 
this ** Key to Weaith,” all may unlock the Storehouse 
of Wealth, and learn the true Stepping Stones to 
Fortune.—Selling rapidly.—Iighly recommended by the 
Press as **A Work of Real Merit.’ Sample copy 
and certificate of Agency sent post-paid for 50 Cents, 

Address N. ¥. PUBLISHING CO., 

37 Park Row, New York. 


AS ENTS Vv J ANTED. 





Goodyear’s Patent Lamp Oil receiver renders all Lamps 
clean and neat to handle. Ornamental and easily applied. 
Six samples, any size, mailed for 60 cents. 

GOODYEAR & CC., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


“ALL NURSERIES IN 


toom 22. 





See Advertisemct 
ONE,” on page 73. 
GET WELL AND KEEP WELL.—Read the 
Advertisement of Herald of Health, page 72. 








10NA AND ISRAELLA. 


| 





CONTINUED FROM JANUARY NO., PAGE 3. 


If it is true that persons who have eaten no better grapes 
than Concord, can have no idea of good grapes, still further 
are those from any just idea of the goodness of real wine, or 
of what are the principal constituents of its excellence 
who have only drank the syrups made from the juice of that 
or any of its class, Several years since I felt called upon to 
make the declaration that Concord had not made wine, and 
could not make wine, This stands unshaken at the present 
moment by anything that the Concord has produced in any 
quarter, Poor vinegar and various syrups and confections 
have been made from Concord grapes, but no «ine. 


The excellence of wine must exist in the grape, and only 
those kinds which possess the requisite characteristic quali- 
ties can make wine. Those qualities, and in proper propor- 
tion, have never been fonnd to cxist in the Concord. It is 
unnecessary to note here its nauseating odor which is even 
more prominent and offensive in the wine than in the grapes. 


I have not space allowed me here at present to complete 
this Essay, but quite enough to write a full history of the 
Concord grape to be read two years hence. “The more it 
was known, the less it was esteemed. Numerous fortunes 
were made by the propagators of it, and more pecuniary in- 
terest centered in it in this respect, than in all other kinds 
combined,” which “The most capable and impartial Com- 
mittee that ever sat in judgment upon grapes, made their 
best effort to conserve.” The Committee was made thus + 
impartial and capable by weeding out of it Charles Down- 
ing and Peter B. Mead, who were mauilestly unsuited to 
the emergency. 


A few Objections against the IONA 
briefly noted: 


“Tt was destroyed last winter in large numbers, by being 
thrown out and frozen.” This is sadly true; and all other 
kinds, Concord and Delaware included, by, their side, suffer- 
ed just the same, that were subjected to the same treat- 
ment, while all, treated according to the directions of my 
Manual, withstood without injury. Mr. Wm. Griffith, (late 
President of the Lake Shore Wine Co.,) who was the largest 
sufferer by the unprecedented winter, writes: ‘The loss 
was not from want of hardiness in the kinds, and I have lost 
no jot of faithin the Iona. The ten thousand I had from 
you last season made a very handsome, even growth, and 
are now having a healthful sleep preparatory to a vigoroue 
start next spring. I hereby.send an order for another ten 
thousand vines, to be sent in early spring.” 





Mr. Mottier was also a large loser, but he has given a pub- 
lic statement, that any kind, under like circumstances, must 
have failed equally, (For full account, see Pamphlet.) His 
recent order, greatly enlarged over former years, shows, in 
connection with his notes, the present state of his mind on 
the subject. 

It has been alledged, asa great fault, that it did not receive 
the award of the Greeley prize; but I think that has been 
clearly shown to be a grievous misfortune rather, not chiefly 
to the grape—far otherwise. 

It is charged that althong! unqualifiedly best:fer the table, 
it may not be equally excellent tor wine. 1! offer the follow- 
ing from the Secretary and Manager of the Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., who is capable certainly, but perhaps neither “im- 
partial nor disinterested ”: 

PLEASANT VALLFY, Jan., 1867. 
Dr. C. W. GRANT, 

I have tried the Tona wine by the severest tests that could 
be furnished, and all of the trials have been very satisfactory, 

Taking the best Catawba wine that has been made as 
“very good,” T should place Delaware next above it in rank ; 
Diana, for somé qualities, next above that, and Iona aboveall. 

Placing Iona by the side of the finest wines of Germany, 
that are not excelled in the world, it does not suffer in com- 
parison in any respect, while it has some important charac- 
teristics entirely its own that, in my estimation, place it 
above that of all other grapes with which I am acquainted. 
I intend to plant largely of it, and of that only, and from my 
own experience and extended obcervation, confidently ree- 
commend the same to my friends. 

Enclosed find order for 10,000 Iona vines No. 1, Vineyard 
Class. 





C. D, CHAMPLIN, Secretary, 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co, 


An extract from Dr. Charles J. May, Hancock Co., M1: 
“IT propose to plant Iona, and only that hereafter, although 
Delaware does admirably here, and makes excellent wine— 
real wine, which the Concord never has done, It is true, 
immense yields of the Concord are recorded, both in this 
vicinity and in Missouri. But did you ever believe that here 
in the West, the Concord does make a good wine? Did you 
for one moment believe that our soil and climate had so 
changed its nature? I ask you this, because for a time I 
thought it might be possible. I cenld not bring myself to 
believe it, but thought it possible, Well, we have grown 
Concord grapes in their highest perfection; we have made t 
wine from selected berries, using only the ripest and most 
perfect , we have made the wine in our best arched cellars, 
and have used every thing known to the present age of 
wine-making, to make it perfect, except sugar, and the result 
is, wine that will make a pig squeal. I speak now of pure 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 7, WHICH SEZ.) 











